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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


i 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE BRI- 
TISH MONARCHY, AND THE CRITI- 
CAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY IN REGARD TO THE sUC- 
CESSION. 

LOYALTY is not a mere blind obe- 
dience to the ruling powers, or a zealous 
attachment to ancient institutions, but 
an active principle of duty, founded in 
knowledge, and to the exercise of which 
the faithful subject is stimulated by the 
reflection that his own security is in- 
volved in that of the state. A tame ac- 
quiescence in things as they are, may, 
perhaps, be a virtue; but it is one of the 
negative kind at best, and, generally speak- 
ing, is of a very pusillanimous character. 
Times and circumstances will arise when 
every man must make the public concerns 
his own, if he has any regard for the na- 
tional honour, his personal welfare, or 
the happiness of posterity. ‘The period 
in which we live is of so eventful a cast, 
that he who contemplates with indiffer- 
ence the great changes that have already 
occurred, and those which are now every 
day evolving, will be more deserving of 
eredit for the placidity of his temper 
than the energy of his mind. 

Abundant cause, indeed, have we to be 
grateful for the salvation which our 
country has experienced, when the foun- 


dations of the moral world appeared to 


be broken up, and Britain, like the Ark, 
fioated in safety upon the conflicting bil- 
lows, surrounded by the wrecks of na- 
tions, and assailed on every side by the 
revolutionary tempest. But though the. 
fury of the storm has subsided, the ele- 
ments of convulsion are so profusely dis- 
persed throughout the political hemi- 
sphere, that some years must pass away 
before the system of social order can he 
restored to a perfect balance. Consi- 
dering how deeply the sentiments of 
mankind have been affected by the spirit 
of innovation, there is more room to ap- 
prehend farther shocks and changes, than 
to expect a recurrence to those tried 
inciples which constitute the only ef- 
ectual security of public happiness. A 
feverish restlessness has seized the eom- 
munity, and an impatience of restraint 
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is manifest among all orders and descrip- 
tions of people. It is painful, also, to 
observe, that in proportion as this spirit 
of insubordination prevails, and the en- 
crvachments of a fierce democracy mul- 
tiply, the vigour of the executive autho- 
rity becomes relaxed, and its power is 
weakened. This is not a momentary 
evil, for then it might’ be reasonably 
hoped that the disorder would speedily 
yield to gentle remedies, or work its own 
cure; but it is one of a dangerous na- 
ture, because of its long continuance and 
insidious progress. 

At an early part of the present extra- 
ordinary reign, the factious outcry on. 
the supposed increase of the regal in- 
fluence had the mischievous effect of 
lessening that reverence fur the throne 
which 1s the surest characteristic of na- 
tional union. Instead of identifying the 
interests and glory of the monarch as 
their own, which formed the honourable 
feeling of better times, the people were 
now taught to view the crown with jea- 
lousy, and every appanage of it as an 
abridgement of their rights. This gave 
éncouragement.to a host of ribald writers, 
who, taking advantage of the appetency 
for scandal, poured. forth an immense 
number of the grossest libels, calum- 
niating the character of the sovereign, 
and the whole of his august family. It 
is disgraceful to the high legislative au- 
thorities of the realm, that while they 
have been always tenacious, even to au 
inquisitorial jealousy, of their own privi- 
leges, nO notice was ever taken of these 
scurrilous attacks upon the public dignity 
and the private feelings of the king, 

So far, however, was Parliament from 
putting down a noxious and increasin 
abuse, equally injurious to royalty a 
morality, that, under the plea of free- 
dom of debate, a patient hearing was 
given to speeches not a whit less indecor- 
ous than the vile pamphlets which were 
freely sold in every shop, and to be found 
almost m every house in the kingdom. 

When, therefore, it was found that 
these aspersions passed without a check, 
and that the authors of them increased 
in impudence, could it be wondered that 
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the calumnies should obtain credit with 
the people, or that, in consequence, the 
royal ity should be depreciated in 
their estimation ? 

It may be said, perhaps, that the law- 
officers of the crown should have dis- 
charged the trust reposed in them, by the 
prosecution of those libellers. But who 
does not see the difficulty and invidious- 
ness of this mode of procedure, in which, 
though the offenders might have been 
found guilty, they would have gained po- 
pularity by the conviction, and the crowa 
odiam for its alleged severity ? 

Thus the abuse gathered ground, and 
the viperous brood of slanderers increas- 
ed, till at length the public mind was 
poisoned with the most pernicious of all 
delusions, to the irreparable wrong of 
the royal family, and the incalculable in- 
jury of the country. 


Had the same disposition been shewn 


by Parliament to protect the character 
and dignity of the sovereign, as there 
uniformly has been to assert the privi- 
leges of the two houses, these libellers 
would have shrunk into their holes, or 
acted with such caution that their venom 
would have been harmless. 

True it is, that the uniform virtues 
of his Majesty, and of his late exvel- 
lent consort, counteracted, in a consider- 
able degree, these villainous misrepresen- 
tations ; but it is also true, that the false- 
hoods were circulated where the private 
character of the royal personages could 
not be known, and where, consequently, 
the libels obtained belief, because the au- 
thors and publishers were not punished. 

But the evil, as might easily have been 

seen, did not stop here ; for this perni- 
cious lenity on the part of government, 
and — apathy in successive Parlia- 
ments, have established it as a sort of 
common right, that the highest ranks in 
society may be vilified with impunity. 
_ And yet, baneful as this licentiousness 
is to the public morals, and dangerous to 
the state, there are still worse symptoms 
of adeelining monarchy developing them- 
selves in the circumstances of the throne, 
and the spirit of the people. 

It cannot be said now, with the least 
shadow of truth, that the influence of 
tay crown a he increased ; ue the con- 

, its diminution is manifested ey 
day, and the bisticy 
abounds with proofs that the ‘royal au- 
thority, which was once looked up to for 
protection, stands at present an insulated 

semen of ancient ificence, so. 
ted of power as lly able to de- 
fend itself from insult. This eclipse. of 


the regal dignity has had the natural 
effect of separating the sovereign from 
the people, so that the throne is no 
longer resorted to with petitions, even” 
where its own prerogative is immediately 
concerned. 

Since the seclusion of his Majesty, this 
depression of royalty has been accelerated 
to such a degree, that some of its most 
necessary and efficient properties have 
become in a manner dormant ;—the mo- 
narchical authority is neither felt nor re- 
cognized amidst the overspreading power 
of the other branches of the legislature; 
and in this state of the constitution, it 
may be said, in the language of the 


poet, 
What seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on. 


The semblance of grandeur, indeed, re- 
mains, and the form of life appears; but. 
when contemplated narrowly, and ex- 
aimined in detail, no muscular fibre can be 
seen but what is contracted and para- 
lyzed. 

Yet, such is the infatuation of the 
times, and such is the trimming policy of 
statesmen, that amidst the dissolution of 
the vital bonds of social order, instead 
of exerting themselves to invigorate a 
decaying system, before it is too late, and 
of renovating the strength of the mo- 
narchy for the universal benefit, ere 
anarchy shall put it out of their power, 
our legislators are continually courtin 
popularity at the expense of the national 
security. 

Hence, to appease clamour, and gratify 
caprice, but without silencing the one or 
pleasing the other, ministers have pa- 
tiently submitted to spoliations and in- 
dignities which they ought to have re- 
sisted at every risk, for the sake of pre- 
serving the throne from the encroaching 
spirit of republicanism. 

When Milton, in a splenetic mood, ob- 
served, that he preferred a common- 
wealth to a monarchy, on account of its 
cheapness, and that his favourite govern- 
ment might be maintained out of the 
trappings of royalty, he spoke more like 
a pedant than aman of the world. But 
he lived long enough to witness the fact, 
that republican rapacity is infinitely more 
grinding and voracious than even royal. 
extravagance. And yet it is remarkable, 
that n’s friends allowed the un-. 
happy harles something like royal state 
while he was in prison; nor did they 
alienate his property and dissolve — his. 


establishment, till they had cut off his 


Our venerable. sovereign, on tlie epn- 
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trary, has had his household broken up, 
and his ancient domestics, who were 
grown grey in the royal b geeeny sent 
adrift upon the wide world, merely be- 
cause extreme age, blindness, and other 
infirmities, have rendered it necessary 
that their revered master should termi- 
nate a long and useful life in privacy. 
This is termed economy, which is a 
convenient word too often adopted as 
a cloak for niggardliness, and an ex- 
cuse for ingratitude—but which, like all 
mean things, defeats its own ends, and 
only brings contempt upon those who 
use it to serve a little purpose, or to flat- 
ter the multitude. 

The long tried virtues of the King, and 
the steady example which he has set in 
his public and private life, of all that a 
monarch and a man should be, ought to 
have. preserved him from these indig- 
nities, after having passed the age of 
fourscore years and ten. 

They who, in justification of this 
wretched policy, say that the personal 
comforts of the sovereign have been care- 
fully attended to, and that no privation 
has taken place of which he can be sen- 
sible, must certainly be allowed: to have 
very unaccountable notions of human na- 
ture, and the effects of the regal charac- 
ter upon society. According to their de- 
licate ideas, our good old King might 
hate enjoyed the same ease and comforts 
in an alms-house as in a palace; and 
taking this sort of reasoning about mere 
personal wants and indulgences as argu- 
ment, there certainly would have beenno 
degradation in carrying the — of 
economy even to that extent. Butthough, 
possibly, the feelings of our beloved so- 
vereign would not have been affected by 
such a change, any more, perhaps, than 
by the sad bereavements which, in the 
course of Providence, he has been called 
to endure, is it nothing that he should be 
reduced, by an act of legislative power, 
still lower in the scale of humiliation ?— 
Is it nothing, that the people should be 
taught, by such a procedure, to believe 
that the kingly dignity is a public bur- 
then, and that the debt of gratitude for 
the services which his Majesty has ren- 
dered to the country, is ully cancelled 
by an eleemosynary grant of superan- 
nuation ? 5 

Let this grovelling idea once become 

1, (and the tendency to it is already 

ut too apparent,) the whole fabric of the 
constitution will soon undergo a radical 
change. The mass of mankind are led 
by appearances, and nothing is deemed 
great but what is clothed with the attri- 


butes of power. Instead, therefore, of 
abridging the ensigns of royalty, because 
the monarch is bowed down with age and 
infirmities, the most scrupulous care 
should have been taken to keep the pub- 
lic mind impressed with sentiments of 
veneration for those excellencies which 
are chronicled in the memory of but few, 
Of those persons who knew the King in 
the early part of his life, and in the full 
exercise of his faculties, not many can 
be now remaining in the land of the 
living, and their number is diminishing 
every day. A new generation has even 
risen up since his abstraction from so- 
ciety ; and should his years be prolonged, 
he will be literally a stranger, not only 
to his subjects, but to his very household. 
While the Queen lived, the situation of 
his Majesty was much less awful and ca- 
lamitous than it now is, because the castle 
was enlivened by her presence, the splen- 
dour of the court was kept up in a con- 
siderable degree, and the afflicted mo- 
narch occasionally experienced some com- 
fort from her visits. The lamented death 
of that excellent and much abused per- 
sonage has spread a gloomy shade over 
the royal residence, and rendered it al- 
most a dreary solitude. This event has 
also added another evidence to the me- 
lancholy fact, that the monarchical dig- 
nity has suffered an alarming declension 
in this country. Though in direct refu- 
tation of the calumny, so long circulated 
and believed, that her Majesty, through a 
spirit of avarice, had accumulated im- 
mense wealth, it has been proved, that 
her charities constantly exhausted her in- 
come; by which means, instead of leav- 
ing a mine of riches behind, she died in- 
solvent: and though it is notorious that 


her debts were all contracted in the 


cause of benevolence, no statesman has 
had the generosity to propose a parlia- 
mentary discharge of those incumbrances. 
The consequence of this frigid insensibi- 
lity to the feelings of the royal family 
has been a public sale of the Queen's 
ee effects, her personal ornaments, 
ittle curiosities, and favourite books, to 
defray the few demands upon her ex- 
ecutors. Such a dispersion of royal pro- 

is without example, unless the sale 
of the furniture, library, and pictures of 
King Charles be considered as an nonour- 
able precedent. That act, however, be 
it remembered, was the work of republi- 
can fanatics, whose gloomy principles led 
them to pour contempt on the relics of 
monarchy, and to purge the country of 
pictures and statues, as the appendages 
of the whore of Babylon. 
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But that in an enlightened era, when 
the most profuse grants have been made 
for lumbering masses of mutilated mar- 
bles, and the sweepings of libraries, the 

rivate collections of the Queen should 
be put on a footing with the remnants of 
a decayed salesman, is an indelible dis- 
ace to the national character, and can- 
not fail to be so considered by foreign 
states, who have hitherto been accustom- 
ed to hold the people of this country in 
eat respect for their magnanimity. 
That high chivalrous spirit, however, 
has given way to a low, creeping, and 
mercenary disposition, which, instead of 
aiming at what is great and noble in mo- 
rals and policy, delights itself in narrow 
measures, and the calculation of minute 
objects. While engaged in foreign war, 
struggling for her own independence and 
that of the whole family of nations, 
Britain presented a spectacle that com- 
manded the admiration of the world ; 
but in peace she has sunk into a state of 
debility, tormented by empirics and a 
prey. to jealousy. ‘Thus the ligatures of 
the state are enfeebled at a time when 
the domestic circumstances and foreign 
relations of the empire demand the closest 
union, and the most energetic measures. 
One of the worst evils of the times is the 
itch for legislating, which has literally 
become a political disease in this country, 
and to such a pitch has it arrived, that no 
institution, however venerable for age, 
and useful in its effects, is safe from the 
inquisitorial officiousness of a set of 
meddlers, who, clothed with a little brief 
authority, imagine themselves so many 
Solons, fully competent to the task of 
renovating states and fabricating consti- 
‘tutions. But the multiplication of laws, 
so far from being an evidence of the 
strength of a nation, or the wisdom of its 
rulers, is a sure symptom either of imbe- 
eility in the government, or of an in- 
creased depravity of morals. That the 
people of this generation, however, are 
worse than those of the preceding age, 
when our statute book was of less bulk, 
is a position more easily advanced than 
capable of proof. Particular offences, 
vigg (i may have become more preva- 
ent; but in point of general character, 
the existing population of this country 
has not snffered any material deteriora- 
tion. Little is to be apprehended from 
the immoral habits of the people; but 
there is much reason to be alarmed at 
the wrong bias of their minds. Laxiiy 
of manners seldom produces deliberate 
designs of extensive mischief; but per- 
verted principles have a natural tendency 
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to generate plots and conspiracies. The 
one may be corrected by example and 
shame ; but the other must be keptdown 
by the strong arm of power. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the government of 
a great empire should be vigorous to 
make itself respected; and though al- 
ways ready to remove abuses and redress 

rievances, it must never suffer itself to 
Be forced into concessions of any descrip- 
tion, much less be overawed from doing 
what is proper by popular clamour. Un- 
fortunately, the executive authority in 
this country is so shackled and circum- 
scribed, as to be reduced to a state of 
mere agency; and, what is perhaps still 
worse, Parliament, instead of meeting 
for the dispaich of business, appears to 
assemble for no other purpose than to 
increase it, by making immense additions 
to a code already too ponderous to be ef- 
fective, and tuo complicated to be under- 
stood. The consequence of all this 
bustle of legislation is, that the various 
departments of the state, and the public 
offices, 2re overloaded with supervenient 
labour to answer the numerous calls for 
returns made upon them by the mo- 
tions of persons, who, being unable to 
bring any specific charges against govern- 
ment, are resolved to give it as much 
trouble as possible. Hereby the whole 
machinery of the state is embarrassed, 
essential business is retarded, and minis- 
ters are calumniated by those very per- 
sons who have perplexed their course and 
increased their burthens. 

The maxim of the great De Wit, that 
by doing one thing at atime he was en- 
abled to accomplish many importart ob- 
jects, is as proper a rule for a national 
council as for an individual statesman. 
Of late vears, however, the House of 
Commons has enlarged the sphere of its 
operations beyond all definite bounds, 


and kept such a number of committces 


constantly sitting, that public attention 
can hardly keep pace with the multi- 


tudinous variety of parliamentary re- 


ports. 


_ In the opinion of many, this prepon- 
derancy and activity of the third estate 


may be indicative of great constitutional 
virtue; but minds.of deeper thought will 


consider such an immeasurable extent of 


power as significant of changes, in which, 


though the crown cannot but suffer, the 


people will inevitably be still greater 
sufferers. 

The British senate, so far from having 
the appearance of a council, exhibits all 
the features of an agonistic assembly, in 
which the government is invariably on 
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the defensive, and every advantage gain- 
ed over it is hailed with triumphant ex- 
ultation as a national victory. It would 
be well if this kind of warfare were no- 
thing more than mere logomachy, for 
then the only loss would be that of time ; 
but unfortunately every return of these 
periodical seasons of strife is marked by 
a sensible advance of the democracy, and 
a correspondent diminution of the regal 
authority. This has produced such an 
insensibility to the concerns of the royal 
family, that even the endangered state 
of the Succession, by the death of the late 
lamented Princess, did not awaken the 
feelings of our legislators to a considera- 
tion of that momentous subject. 

Royal marriages, indeed, followed each 
other with uncommon rapidity in conse- 
quence of that event; but it might have 
been said of them, “ they come like sha- 
dows, so depart,” for no sooner were the 
nuptial rites performed in conformity to 
the laws, than the parties abruptly left 
the kingdom, as if their connexion with 
it had been merely temporary. ‘This dis- 
persion of the principal branches of the 
family is of incalculable injury to their 
own interests, and those of the nation, 
by weakening the influence which their 
habitual residence in England, and union 
among themselves, would certainly have 
upon the public mind. It is to be re- 
gretted that any circumstances should 
appear to justify such an act as that of 


voluntary exile in persons of their high 


station; but, whatever room there may 
be to complain of the treatment which 


the several branches of the family have 


experienced, it would have been more 
prudent in them to have reduced their 
establishments, than to seek comforts 
abroad which they could. not find at 
home. What people seldom see, they 
soon learn to forget; and if princes 
will withdraw from public life, they 
ought not to be surprized at being ne- 
glected. 

The royal lineage, however, will be 
found to deserve more commiseration 
than censure, when it is considered that, 
as the children of the nation, the legisla- 
ture has thought proper to lay them 
under the severest restrictions, and 
abridged their natural rights, for the 


‘conservation of the public tranquillity. 
“Hence the princes of the blood-royal are 
debarred of 0 

human nature—that of indulging their 


one of the chief blessings of 


inclinations in the important concern of 


Marriage, and thus are obliged to shut 


up the avenues of their hearts against 
the intrusion of tender sentiments, lest 
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by so doing they should destroy their 
own peace, or inflict irreparable injury 
upon the objects of their aifections. 

Can any proud distinctions, or pecu- 
niary grants, compensate for such an im- 
mense sacrifice as this? and ought the 
nation to treat with additional rigour, 
those persons that, for political purposes, 
are deprived of the common privileges of 
the lowest of mankind ? 

While the sphere of civil liberty is 
widened all around, the members of the 
first family in the kingdom are excluded 
from its enjoyment, paled within a hedge 
of thorns, and compelled to submit to 
arbitrary statutes, at the expense of all 
that is dear to the human heart. The 
Royal Marriage Act, whatever may have 
been the motives in which it originated, 
has not answered the intention fur which 
it was framed. Instead of securing the 
succession, and preserving the peace of 
the kingdom, it has brought the one into 
a state of perilous uncertainty, and may, 
by hae | the public confidence, here- 
after produce much confusion. Under 
existing circumstances, the best that can 
be expected are short reigns and long 
minorities, both very injurious, however, 
to national happiness, by introducing nu- 
merous changes, and giving rise to many 
parties,all contending with each other for 
the guidance of public affairs. But there 
are other evils to be dreaded, and it is 
far from imprebable, that the succession 
itself may be disputed by rivals, whose 
pretensions, however romantic and pre- 
posterous, will net want credulous abet- 
tors, in an age when the love of novelty 
is the reigning passion, and sedition is 
easily excited. What has happened may 
occur again; and there is nothing in the 


-present state of society to convince se- 


rious observers, that the fashion for revo- 
lutions has passed away. In the event 
of the demise of his Majesty, or of the 
august peremnens who now exercises the 
regal functions—both circumstances of 
very moderate calculation—some consi- 
derable agitation of the public mind is 
necessarily to be expected. But it is the 
misfortune of Englishmen, and even of 
legislative bodies, to have little thought 
about contingencies. Their attention is 
scrupulously directed to every thing that 
comes within their immediate ken ; but, 
having no idea of consequences, they 
very wisely leave posterity to take care 
of themselves. And yet, considering the 
peculiar circumstances in which the coun- 
try has been placed, by the recent changes 
in the reigning family, and especially con- 
sidering the insulated state of the chief 
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of that illustrious house, common pru- 
dence would have suggested the propriety 
of some measure for the preveution of 
future disturbance in a matter of so 
much moment to the general welfare. 

In other times, such a separation as 
that which has now subsisted for above 
twenty years, would have been made the 
subject of grave and deliberate consider- 
ation, with a view to the remote security 
of the nation, as well as to the particular 
interests of the parties immediately con- 
cerned. It is neither for the benefit of 
the one nor the other, that so anomalous 
a state of things should have continued 
for so long a period; and the longer it 
lasts the worse it will prove. Private 
feelings are out of the question, in a case 
of such vital importance to the public 
weal; and as princes are not permitted 
to follow the dictates of their hearts in 
forming matrimonial alliances, it is but 
equitable that they who are so bound b 
a restrictive statute in a concern which 
affects their happiness, should have a pro 
portionate indulgence when the contract 
they have made proves the reverse of 
what was intended. This certainly isa 
tender point ; but while it demands very 
serious consideration, it must be examin- 
ed solely upon its own merits, without 
bringing to the decision the general rules 
by which the rest of society is governed. 
In ordinary cases, where men are sup- 
posed to act spontaneously, and from 
previous affection, the same law must 
prevail; but where, as in the present in- 
stance, a special act has been passed, ren- 
dering that which would be legal in 
others invalid in the persons to whom the 
act applies, relief should be provided for 
those aggrieved by it, otherwise a greater 
curse or a more arbitrary decree could 
not possibly exist. The same authority 
that has thus trenched upon the inherent 
and common rights of a particular class 
of individuals, must possess the power 
of releasing any of the parties injured by 
the law from the consequences of it, 
otherwise the enactment of such a sta- 
tute is downright usurpation. But the 
British Parliament has already, in more 
instences than one, interfered with the 
civil! institution of marriage, and taken 
upon it to determine in what particular 
cases that bond shall be dissolved. Now 
it is impossible to conceive a severer 
hardship than that of compelling the 


princes of the blood to take their part- . 


ners from one quarter only, and then fo 
leave them without the means of sepa- 
ration, when the connexion turns out 
miserable on both sides. Such despotism 
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can only be compared to the barbarous 
punishment of tying together the living 
and the dead. It is, however, one of the 
disgraceful characteristics of this boasted 
age of liberality, that while princes are 
expected to be more than men.in the ex- 
ercise of virtue, they should be less than 
men in the assertion of their natural 
rights. ‘They must endure every thing 
imposed upon them, grant whatever may 
be exacted by the caprice of the public, 
and carefully abstain from bringing for- 
ward, however justly, any matter in the 
shape of complaint or claim that relates 
to their own immediate concerns. Sach 
is the state of the British monarchy, 
whose branches are drooping to the 
earth with the parent trunk, evincing all 
the signs of a total decay, for the want 
of that common light, support, and free- 
dom, which would invigorate the whole 
system, and restore its glory, ere, at the 
termination of another revolving cycle, 
the scite of its grandeur be marked with 
this mortifying inscription:—* Stat 
MAGNI NOMINIS UMBRA !” 

July 15, 1819. 





STATE OF LITERATURE AND THE 
FINE ARTS IN DUBLIN.* 


THERE is no clear evidence existing 
that letters (with the exception of some 
theological writings) were cultivated in 
the city of Dublin prior to the reign of 
Elizabeth. The reformation was in- 
deed preceded by the dawning of science 
in some countries of Europe,t it was, 





* History of Dublin, by the late J. War- 
burton, and J. Whitelaw, and the Rev. R. 
Walsh, M.R.1. A. 2 vols. 4to. 

+ In other countries the art of printing 
was the precursor of the Reformation. In 
Ireland the Reformation was the precursor 
of the art of printing. In the year 1550, 
pursuant to an order from government, the 
new liturgy was first read in Christ church 
on Easter Sunday, and in order to provide 
books for the service, Humphry Powell 
established the first printing press in Dub- 
lin, and printed Edward 6th prayer-book in 
the following year. This book, which is 
with teason supposed to be the first ever 
printed in Ireland, is still preserved in the 
library of Trinity College. It was among 
the books of Usher, and is to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Usseriana. It is printed in black 
letter, and has the following title-page :— 
“ THE BOKE of common prayer and admi- 
nistration of the Sacramentes and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Churche ; after 
the use of the Churche of England. DUB- 
POWELI Cam Privilegio ad imprinen 

m Privi imprimen- 
dum solum ANNO DOMINI M.D.LI.” 
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however, that great event which pro- 
duced its glorious morning, not only in 
the countries which embraced its doc- 
trines, bat in those which still adhered 
to the ancient faith. Prior to that era, 
an university was attempted, more than 
once, to be founded in the capital; but 
from the ignorance, the poverty, and the 
troubles of the times, the attempt always 
failed. The literature of Dublin then 
may be deemed coeval with the founda- 
tion of Trinity college, and from that 
time to the present no place in the world 
hag advanced more rapidly in science and 
the Belles Lettres than the Irish metro- 
polis, Ofthis there cannot be a more 
convincing evidence than the many illus- 
trious names which reflect so rauch ho- 
nour on their native city, and which, 
perhaps, no city of the same extent can 
surpass. Elegant literature and the fine 
arta require the fostering protection of 
the sovereign or the government, and the 
patronage of the nobility and the opu- 
lent te cause them to flourish ; without 
such support they are found rarely to 
attain any degree of perfection in a pro- 
vineial eapital, and truth compels us to 
state, that not only have they declined 
most perceptibly in Dublin since the 
union, but the very taste and inclination 
for them are deteriorated. 

When Dublin possessed a. parliament, 
ithad also a press of its own. Its acts 
and debates awakened the literature of 
the law and the university, and party 
views, and political interests, excited the 
attention of, and imparted a literary im- 
pulse to, the public. Eloquence was not 
confined within the walls of the parlia- 
ment-house, it embellished the courts of 
law, and enlivened the university, whilst 
the weapons of wit and satire were wield- 
ed with effect and dexterity by all par- 
ties. Now, the lively tumult is at rest, 
and all is secret or silent, as in a Turkish 


As the copy-right of books was con- 
fined to Great Britain, the reprinting of 
smaller and cheaper editions became a 
considerable branch of trade in Dublin, 
and many works respectable for their 
execution and correctness, thus repub- 
lished, were exported to America, and to 
other countries. Whilst the act of union 
was still pending, application was made 
by petition to the Irish Parliament to se- 
cure to the Irish printers a continuance 
of that right so advantageous to the Irish 
press ; but by the neglect or mismanage- 
ment of those who were to conduct the 
petition, it was lost, apd nothing here 
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was effected.* Meanwhile the English. 
printers availed themselves immediately 
and effectually of the act of union. Un- 
der the plausible pretence of securing to 
the Jrish publisher the benefit of the 
copy-right, the English act was extended 
to freland, which secured indeed a no- 
minal right, that they well knew would 
be wholly unavailable in competition 
with the trade at London, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. Thus have the Dublin 
booksellers ceased to be publishers by 
act of Parliament, and must be cuntent 
to be the agents of those of London. 
Besides the injury the trade has sus- 
tained, great numbers who formerly 
were in the habits of reading are by this 
act interdicted from doing so, as the 
books which once, by their comparative 
cheapness, were within their means of 
purchasing, cannot be procured. The 
printing business is therefore confined to 
devotional and moral tracts, which are 
paid for by charitable societies for gra- 
tuitous distribution—to printing hand- 
bilis and play-bills---to some half dozen 
newspapers, which are by no means re- 
markable, and to one or two very mid- 
dling magazines, which can scarcely 
maintain an ephemeral existence. | 
Pue’s Occurrences was the first news- 
paper ever established in Dublin; it 
commenced in the year 1700, and was so 
called from the proprietor who conduct- 
ed it. It maintained itself for more than 
half a century. ) 
Faulkner’s Journal was established by 
the celebrated bookseller of that name in 
1728, and displayed in its composition 
that honest blundering simplicity so con- 
spicuous in the character of the man. 
The sheet was remarkable for the pale- 





_* While the act of union was in progress, 
the booksellers of Dublin prepared a peti- 
tion to Parliament to secure their rights, 
and prayed to be heard by counsel upon 
the subject. To conduct the petition and 
defray the expense, a subscription was en- 
tered into by the booksellers, and some gen- 
tlemen eminent at the bar were feed for the 
purpose. It happened by some accident 
that the petition was not heard on the night 
appointed, and it stood over for another. - 
When it was to come on the lawyers were 
called on, but they refused to attend without 
a retaining fee. The subscriptions were 
exhausted, and they actually satin the par- 
lour of a house in College Green, opposite 
the Parliament house, while the proprietor 
went out to collect fresh subscriptions ; but 
before this could be effected Parliament was 
up, and no subsequent opportunity occurred 
till ite final dissolution. 
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ness of the ink, and the darkness of the 
paper ; and the peculiarities of the style 
have been happily imitated on several 
oceasions, of which the following is a 
specimen : “ House of Industry first con- 
trived by Mr. Ben. Houghton, weaver, 
and several other worthy clergymen, for 
taking up cripples that he in the street, 
folks without legs that stand in corners, 
and such like vagrants. We have the 
jleasure to hear, that all ballad-singers, 
btied-barpets, hackball, and many other 
nefarious old women, are in there al- 
ready.” It was afterwards conducted 
with ability and party spirit. Jt has re- 
cently been re-established on new princi- 
les. 

r Freeman's Journal came out in 1763. 
It was established by a committee for 
conducting a free press, and assumed as 
its emblem and motto, ‘‘ The Wreath or 
the Rod.” In this first appeared several 
of the essays afterwardscollected and pub- 
lished in “ Barataria,” and which evinced 
a spirit and energy not inferior to Junius. 
It afterwards was edited by a person 
called the “‘ Sham Squire,” and degene- 
rated. It has within some years, how- 
ever, revived, and regained some of its 
original spirit. 

The Hibernian Journal was establish- 
ed in 177], and, like the former, con- 
ducted by a committee for a free press. 
The fate of Mills, its first printer, is cha- 
racteristic of the summary mode of pro- 
ceeding at that time in Dublin. Some of 
the numbers of the “‘ Pranceriana” first 
= in that paper, and it became 
the organ of attack by one party of the 
college on another. On adark evening 
in February a coach drove up to the 
sagen hy door in Dame-street, to which 

e was called out, and while he was 
talking to those in the inside, he was 
pushed in by some one behind, and im- 
mediately carried to the college pump, 
which then stood in the middle of the 
front court, and almost suffocated. A 
reward was offered by the common coun- 
cil, and a scholar of the house, who was 
concerned, was admonished by the board. 
The printer is thus noticed in the admo- 
nition, which was the production of the 
celebrated Dr. Leland: “ Cum constet 
scholarium ignotorum cetum injuriam 
admovisse in t aphum quen fa- 
mosum nomine ils, ui nefariis flagitiis 
nobiliora quaeque Collegii membra in 
chartis suis iverat,”’ ive. 

The Morning Post was also called the 
Dalkey Gazette. A convivial. society 
some years ago existed in Dublin, who 


(Aug. 1, 


periodically assembled at the island of 
Dalkey, and elected a king and other of- 
ficers of state. A column of this paper 
was always devoted to their proceedings, 
which were then interesting, as the so- 
ciety comprised a number of respectable 
citizens. ‘I'he last monarch was a book- 
seller of the name of Armitage, who was 
always called ** King Stephen.” 

The Volunteer Evening Post was es- 
tablished about the year 1780, and its 
fate displays a lively trait of the temper 
of those times. The spirit of opposition 
to the then government was so strong, 
that no Irish printer could be found to 
compose a paragraph in its favour against 
the popular cause. Government was 
therefore obliged to send a press and 
printers from England for this purpose ; 
but it required some management to 
establish it. It first assumed a popular 
name, and professed to take a warm part 
on that side. To increase the deception, 
the portrait of a volunteer in full uni- 
form was exhibited every night in an 
illuminated transparency, and a prize 
medal was ‘proposed and given by the 
editors for the best poetical composition 
on the Volunteer Institution, and every 
thing was practised, and with great suc- 
cess, to complete the deception. At 
length the secret transpired, and the mob 
— to take summary vengeance. 

he editor escaped, but the printer was. 
dragged to the Tenter fields, and tarred 
and feathered. But the most extraor- 
dinary proceeding was that of the coun- 
ties of Ireland, some of which actually 
came forward with resolutions, that the 
paper was established on fallacious prin- 
ciples, and for the wicked purpose of 
putting down the Volunteer Institution, 
they therefore conjured their country- 
men notto read it. The effect of this 
prohibition of a literary work was as sin- 
gular as the cause. It was fatal to the 
newspaper, no one was found to pur- 
chase it, and the editors returned to 
England after three years’ fruitless 
effort. . 

The Press was established in the year 
1797, and was conducted with an energy 
and ability too successful. at that 
— period. The first conductor 

been convicted of a libel on Lord 
Camden, and the celebrated Arthur 
O'Connor became the avowed editor. 
The paper was su by the mili- 
tary a short time previous to the rebel- 
lion. The Essays and other pieces con- 
tained in it were 
lume, with the 
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the name of ‘“* The Beauties of the 
Press,” and afterwards circulated in 
Dublin. 

The Baratariana appeared in 1770. 
It was a keen and vigoruus attack on the 
administration of Lord Townshend in 
this country, and conducted with great 
ability. 

The Anthologia Hibernica commenced 
in the year 1793, and was strictly a na- 
tional work devoted to the antiquities and 
literature of lreland. All the literary men 
resident in the kingdom contributed to 
the undertaking, and it was a valuable 
repository of ingenious essays and Jearn- 
ed communications. Political discussion, 
however, svon superseded every other, 
and this excellent perivdical work ex- 
ired in two years, as several others had 
aes, in the distractions of the country. 

The Unwu xér. This atrocious com- 
position appeared in the year 1797. It 
was published at irregular intervals, 
printed only on one side, and was se- 
cretly posted during the night in the 
most conspicuous parts of the city. It 
commenced with the motto, “ Perhaps 
some arm more lucky than the rest may 
reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage.’ and denvunced by name and 
description such men as were inimical to 
the cause it advocated. A reward of 
7001. was offered by government for the 
author and publisher, but though well 


“known he was never avowed. 


The Antiunionist. This appeared in 
1799, with a view to oppose the legisla- 
tive union then in agitatien, It display- 
ed some wit, but it seemed to want the 
energy and spirit which alone give efh- 
cacy to opinions in great political discus- 
sions. Like the last etorts of the French 
under Napoleon, the Antiunionist dis- 
played the imbecility of an exhausted 
subject and a worn-out people. 

The Irish Magazine. This was first 
published in 1807. It was edited by an 
extraordinary man of the name of Cox, 
a gun-smith,whose father, as he says him- 
self, was a bricklayer in the county of 
Meath. The Magazine was almost ex- 
clusively matter compiled by himself. 
It contained biographical notices of the 
dead, and severe attacks upon the living. 
The work was a series of scurrility, 
ealumny, and vulgarity; but there was 
withal a fund of information, a strong 
sense, and a humour and drollery so cap- 
tivating, that its circulation extended to 
all parts of Ireland, and it continued for 
some time the only periodical publica- 

-tion, and became even a school book in 
somé of the hedge schools. The usual 

New Montuty Maa.—No. 67, 
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number printed and circulated annuall 
amounted to 60,000 or about 5, 
monthly. The author was convicted of 
a libel in I811, continued his magazine 
while in Newgate, with an increased cir- 
culation, was convicted of a second, and 
finally agreed to transport himself to 
America, which put an end to his maga- 
zine in 1815. He is since dead. 

The Medicul Journal was first pub- 
lished in 1807. It was the first ever at- 
tempted in Dublin, and intended as a re- 
ceptacle for all medical essays and com- 
munications which might be made on 
the subject; but notwithstanding the 
extensive hospitals of Dublin, the risiv 
reputation of the schools of surgery a 
physic, and the talent supposed to exist 
in the respective professions, this work 
could only be supported fur eighteen 
months, [ts place is now, in some mea- 
sure, supplied by “ Hosp:tal Reports,” 
two volumes of which appeared in the 
summer of 1817; one anonymous, and 
the other under the sanction of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

The Dublin Evaminer was the last 
attempt to establish a respectable peri- 
odical work in Dublin. [It commenced 
in May, 1816, and was continued month- 
lv. It contained a critical review of re- 
cent works, with essays and other ori- 
ginal matter, and proposed, iu some mea- 
sure, to establish a Review in the metro- 
polis of lreland, similar to those of Edin- 
burgh and London, !t continued only 
to the end of the year, exhibiting a mee 
lancholy instance of the low state of lite- 
rature in a country which, while its ta- 
lents continue largely to enrich litera- 
ture abroad, cannot support at home 
one singl« periodical publication. 

The Roval Irish Academy publish 
their traneactions at their own cost, as 
do the editors of the statistical work now 
in progress under the patronage of the 
Dublin Society. The university press, 
in the College Park, was formerly dis- 
tinguished for its correct editions of 
several of the classics; it has, however, 
long since ceased to work. 

Another reason of the depression of 
the Irish press, and paucity of original 
literary publications in Dublin, is the 
facility with which the best English 
works may be procured. All the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh periodical works are 
taken in at the two library societies, 
** The Dublin” and “ The Institute,” to 
one or other of which almost every re- 
spectable inhabitant of the capital is a 
subscriber. } 

It must not, however, be inferred, 
Vou. XII, Cc 
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ness of the ink, and the darkness of the 
paper ; and the peculiarities of the style 
have been happily imitated on several 
occasions, of which the following is a 
specimen : “ House of Industry first con- 
trived by Mr. Ben. Houghton, weaver, 
and several other worthy clergymen, for 
taking up cripples that he in the street, 
folks without legs that stand in corners, 
and such like vagrants. We have the 
jleasure to hear, that all ballad-singers, 
ad hebpete, hackball, and many other 
nefarious old women, are in there al- 
ready.” It was afterwards conducted 
with ability and party spirit. It has re- 
cently been re-established on new princi- 
les. 

, Freeman's Journal came out in 1763. 
It was established by a committee for 
conducting a free press, and assumed as 
its emblem and motto, ‘‘ The Wreath or 
the Rod.” In this first appeared several 
of the essays afterwardscollected and pub- 
lished in “ Barataria,” and which evinced 
a spirit and energy not inferior to Junius. 
It afterwards was edited by a person 
called the “ Sham Squire,” and degene- 
rated. It has within some years, how- 
ever, revived, and regained some of its 
original spirit. 

The Hibernian Journal was establish- 
ed in 1771], and, like the former, con- 
ducted by a committee for a free press. 
The fate of Mills, its first printer, is cha- 
racteristic of the summary mode of pro- 
ceeding at that time in Dublin. Some of 
the numbers of the “ Pranceriana” first 
pee in that paper, and it became 
the organ of attack by one party of the 
college on another. On adark evening 
in February a coach drove up to the 
sa aby door in Dame-street, to which 

e was called out, and while he was 
prem to those in the inside, he was 
pushed in by some one behind, and im- 
mediately carried to the college pump, 
which then stood in the middle of the 
front court, and almost suffocated. A 
reward was offered by the common coun- 
cil, and a scholar of the house, who was 
concerned, was admonished by the board. 
The printer is thus noticed in the admo- 
nition, which was the production of the 
celebrated Dr. Leland: “ Cum constet 
scholarium ignotorum cetum injuriam 
admovisse in typographnuma uendam fa- 

ills, 


mosum nomine ui nefariis flagitii 
nobiliora queque Co legit membra in 
chartis suis iverat,”’ 


The Morning Post was also called the 
Dalkey Gazette. A convivial. society 
some years ago existed in Dublin, who 
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riodically assembled at the island of 
Dalkey, and elected a king and other of- 
ficers of state. A column of this paper 
was always devoted to their proceedings, 
which were then interesting, as the so- 
ciety comprised a number of respectable 
citizens. ‘The last monarch was a book- 
seller of the name of Armitage, who was 
always called «* King Stephen.” 

The Volunteer Evening Post was es- 
tablished about the year 1780, and its 
fate displays a lively trait of the temper 
of those times. The spirit of opposition 
to the then government was so strong, 
that no Irish printer could be found to 
compose a paragraph in its favour against 
the popular cause. Government was 
therefore obliged to send a press and 
printers from England for this purpose ; 
but it required some management to 
establish it. It first assumed a popular 
name, and professed to take a warm part 
on that side. To increase the deception, 
the portrait of a volunteer in full uni- 
form was exhibited every night in an 
illuminated transparency, and a prize 
medal was ‘proposed and given by the 
editors for the best poetical composition 
on the Volunteer Institution, and every 
thing was practised, and with great suc- 
cess, to complete the deception. At 
length the secret transpired, and the mob 
_— to take summary vengeance. 

he editor escaped, but the printer was. 
dragged to the Tenter fields, and tarred 
and feathered. But the most extraor- 
dinary proceeding was that of the coun- 
ties of Ireland, some of which actually 
came forward with resolutions, that the 
paper was established on fallacious prin- 
ciples, and for the wicked purpose of 
putting down the Volunteer Institution, 
they therefore conjured their country- 
men not to read it. The effect of this 
prohibition of a literary work was as sin- 
gular as the cause. It was fatal to the 
newspaper, no one was found to pur- 
chase it, and the editors returned to 
England after three years’ fruitless 
effort. : 

The Press was established in the year 
1797, and was conducted with an energy 
and ability too successful. at that 

ilous period. The first conductor 

been convicted of a libel on Lord 
Camden, and the celebrated Arthur 
O'Connor became the avowed editor. 
The paper was suppressed by the mili- 
tary a short time previous to the rebel- 
lion. The Essays and other pieces con- 
tained in it were j one vo- 
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the name of ‘* The Beauties of the 
Press,” and afterwards circulated in 
Dublin. 

The Baratariana appeared in 1770. 
It was a keen and vigoruus attack on the 
administration of Lord Townshend in 
this country, and conducted with great 
ability. 

The Anthologia Hibernica commenced 
in the year 1793, and was. strictly a na- 
tional work devoted to the antiquities and 
literature of lreland. All the literary men 
resident in the kingdom contributed to 
the undertaking, and it was a valuable 
repository of ingenious essays and learn- 
ed communications. Political discussion, 
however, svon superseded every other, 
and this excellent periodical work ex- 
ired in two years, as several others had 
efore, iu the distractions of the country, 

The Unwa »67. This atrocious com- 
position appeared in the year 1797. It 
was published at irregular intervals, 
printed only on one side, and was se- 
cretly posted during the night in the 
most conspicuous parts of the city. It 
commenced with the motto, “ Perhaps 
some arm more lucky than the rest may 
reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage.’ and denounced by name and 
description such men as were inimical to 
the cause it advocated. A _ reward of 
7001, was offered by government for the 
author and publisher, but though well 


“known he was never avowed. 


The Anteunionist. This appeared in 
1799, with a view to oppose the legisla- 
tive union then in agitatien, It display- 
ed some wit, but it seemed to want the 
energy and spirit which alone give eth- 
cacy to opinions in great politieal discus- 
sions. Like the last etlorts of the French 
under Napoleon, the Antiunionist dis- 
played the imbecility of an exhausted 
subject and a worn-out people. 

The Irish Magazine. This was first 
published in 1807. It was edited by an 
extraordinary man of the name of Cox, 
a gun-smith,whose father, as he says him- 
self, was a bricklayer in the county of 
Meath. The Magazine was almost ex- 
clusively matter compiled by himself. 
It contained biographical notices of the 
dead, and severe attacks upon the living. 
The work was a series of scurrility, 
ealumny, and vulgarity; but there was 
withal a fund of information, a strong 
sense, and a humour and drollery so cap- 
tivating, that its circulation extended to 
all parts of treland, and it continued for 
some time the only periodical publica- 


_ tion, and became even a school book in 


some of the hedge schools. The usual 
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number printed and circulated annuall 
amounted to 60,000 or abvut 5, 
monthly. The author was convicted of 
a libel in 1811, continued his magazine 
while in Newgate, with an increased cir- 
culation, was convicted of a second, and 
finally agreed to transport himself to 
America, which put an end to his maga- 
zine in 1815. He is since dead. 

The Medicul Journal was first pub- 
lished in 1807, It was the first ever at- 
tempted in Dublin, and intended as a re- 
ceptacle for all medical essays and com- 
munications which might be made on 
the subject; but notwithstanding the 
extensive hospitals of Dublin, the pang 
reputation of the schools of surgery an 
physic, and the talent supposed to exist 
in the respective professions, this work 
could only be supported for eighteen 
months, [ts place is now, in some mea- 
sure, supplied by “ Hosp:tal Reports,” 
two volumes of which appeared in the 
summer of 1817; one anonymous, and 
the other under the sanction of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

The Dublin Evaminer was the last 
attempt to establish a respectable peri- 
odical work in Dublin. It commenced 
in May, 1816, and was continued month- 
lv. Lt contained a critical review of re- 
cent works, with essays and other ori- 
ginal matter, and proposed, iu some mea- 
sure, to establish a Review in the metro- 
polis of lreland, similar to those of Edin- 
burgh and London, It continued only 
to the end of the year, exhibiting a mer 
lancholy instance of the low state of lite- 
rature in a country which, while its ta- 
lents continue largely to enrich litera- 


ture abroad, cannot support at home 


one singl« periodical publication. 

The Roval Irish Academy publish 
their traneactions at their own cost, as 
do the editors of the statistical work now 
in progress under the patronage of the 
Dublin Society. The university press, 
in the College Park, was formerly dis- 
tinguished for its correct editions of 
several of the classics ; it has, however, 
long since ceased to work. 

Another reason of the depression of 
the Irish press, and paucity of original 
literary publications in Dublin, is the 
facility with which the best English 
works may be procured. All the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh periodical works are 
taken in at the two library societies, 
* The Dublin” and “ The Institute,” to 
one or other of which almost every re- 
spectable inhabitant of the capital is a 


subscriber. , 
It must not, however, be inferred, 
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that Irish genius or talent has declined. 
It is true there is no encouragement for 
literary exertion in the Irish metropolis, 
because the Dublin bookseller will run 
no risk in publishing an original work, 
however great its merits. It must ap- 
pear in London, or not at all. Never- 
theless, Dublin can even now boast of 
many existing characters in the various 
walks of literature and the arts, as well 
as in the senate, the church, the bar, the 
army, and on the stage, which uphold 
its pretensions to the high rank that it 
has obtained in these respects. 

With respect to the progress of the 
fine arts, and especially of painting, very 
little has been known of their early state 
in Ireland. Bindon, a gentleman of for- 
tune, and an amateur artist, made laud- 
able attempts to encourage them. 

He painted portraits of Swift, Dean 
Delany, and Dr. Sheridan. Shortly 
after this period James Latham (an Irish 
artist, born in Tipperary in 1696) hav- 
ing studied at Antwerp, cultivated his art 
with singular success. He painted por- 
traits of the beautiful Mrs. Woffington, 
Geminiani the composer, and a few 
others, with so much truth, clearness, 
and purity of style, that he obtained the 
distinguished title of the Irish Vandyke. 
Although polite literature about the 
same time had attained its highest de- 
te of excellence in England, yet paint- 

ng was there stillin its infancy. so far 
as it regarded a school of native artists, 
for the principal painters were foreigners, 
and even Jervas, a native of Dublin, ar- 
rived at distinction, although he is now 
better known by his translation of Don 
Quixote, than for any pictorial celebrity. 
It was not, indeed, till Reynolds found- 
ed the a school that painting be- 
gan to be distmguished in England. 

The same remark is applicable to 
sculpture, which, until lately, was wholly 
in the hands of foreigners. If, there 
fore, the fine arts were thus backward 
in arriving at maturity in the metropolis 
of the British empire, it is not surprising 
that their establishment should be of a 
recent date in Dublin. But the Irish 
government were not wanting to encou- 
rage the arts; for prior to the founding 
of the Royal Academy in London, which 
took place iu 1768, the Dublin artists 
formed themselves into a society as early 
as 1731, consisting of twelve members, 
who elected from their number a presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. 

This society soon after proceeded to 
build an exhibition-house, and’ were as- 
sisted by government with 500/. and by 
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subscriptions, which amounted to 300/. 
The first exhibition was opened in 1765, 
and for a few years the rooms were well 
attended, but the admission money being 
small, the receipts were insufficient to 
defray the expences. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Richard Cranfield, treasurer 
to the society, took upon himself the 
whole management of the concern. 
About the year 1773 a schism took place 
in the society: the seceders opened a 
new exhibition-room, which not succeed- 
ing was discontinued, and at length a 
coalition was effected, and the society 
now became respectable. From the 
year 1776 to 1782, the yearly exhibitions 
proved a losing concern, and a debt of 
800/. was incurred. The exhibition, 
however, was continued until the year 
1800, when the society's house was dis- 
posed of for other purposes. At length 
a permanent institution was established 
under the patronage of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Duke of Richmond, with 
the title of «« The Society of the Artiste 
of Dublin.” 

A new society was also founded June 
4, 1813, under the title of The Royal 
Trish Institution for promoting the Fine 
Arts in Ireland. 

With all those liberal measures and 

lans for the encouragement of the arts, 
it must be confessed that the door is too 
widely opened for the admission of young 
candidates, whose friends or patrons, 
unfortunately for them, fancy they dis- 
cover a genius for painting. Even dis- 
tinguished talents, if they aim at fame or 
fortune, must not expect to find them in 
Treland. The country is too poor, and 
if it were not so poor, there are few real 
connoisseurs in it to appreciate and re- 
ward the merit of a living artist. On 
the other hand, it would be unjust to 
conclude that the Dublin Society's school 
for drawing, sculpture, and architecture, 
had failed to produce the results expect- 
ed from it. The two masters, the 
Wests, father and son, who so long pre- 
sided over the academy, though eminent 
themselves, were yet more conspicuons 
for the number of celebrated artists 
which they had the honour of instruct- 
ing in the art, among whom were Barry, 
Barrett, Hamilton, Tresham, Roberts, 
Brooks, Edward Smith the statuary, 
Thomas Ivory the architect, together 
with several others still living, but not 
less.known to fame. 

It is, however, more especially in 
architecture, that the inhabitants of the 
Irish capital have evinced a decided pre- 
dilection. Every city may be said te 
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prefer a particular style in their public 
buildings. ‘That of London is grave and 
massive, being mostly of the Doric and 
Tuscan orders. ‘I'hat of Dublin is 
much lighter, affecting the bold portico 
and airy colonnade of the Jonic and Co- 
rinthian orders. In ecclesiastical struc- 
tures the capital of the empire admits of 
no competition; but, excepting two 
churches in Dublin, St. George's and the 
Castle chapel, and two or three half- 
finished facades of others, so left for the 
erection of future steeples, the rest 
seem to set at defiance every principle of 
architecture. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of the cathedral of St. Patrick, 
and the new church of St. George, there 
is not a steeple with a spire among them 
all. To this rude unsightly stile, the 
new R. C. Metropolitan chapel will, 
when finished, afford one more striking 
exception. The interiors of most of the 
churches are, however, handsome, and a 
feweven grand. But in edifices allotted 
to civil purposes, Dublin is not excelled 
by any city in Europe. 
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ENGLISH MANNERS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


MR. EDITOR, 

THE public amusements of every coun- 
try which a Frenchman visits, may na- 
turally be supposed to attract his earliest 
observations ; and in this point the au- 
thor before us seems to have been more 
liberal than many of his later compa- 
triots. In his remarks on the 

DRAMA 
he speaks of two theatres only, stating, 
however, that a third was then about to 
be opened, in one of which, of great ex- 
tent and extremely beautiful, the per- 
formances were sometimes in opera, 
sometimes in comedy ; whilst the other 
theatre, on a smaller scale, was for co- 
medy alone. He seems, indeed, to 
ive us no credit for performing tragedy, 
ut proceeds to detail the theatrical ar- 
rangements, describing the pit as an am- 
itheatre filled with seats, without 
jacks, and covered with green cloth. 
Here, says he, men of fashion, particu- 
larly young men, some modest ladies, 
and many girls, “ who seek their for- 
tune,” sit altogether without distinction, 
chat, play tricks, lounge and listen some- 
times, sometimes not. Beyond this am- 
phitheatre, against the wall and under 
first ery, facing the stage, rises 
another amphitheatre, which is occu- 
pied by ladies of the first rank, but very 


few gentlemenare ey¢r agen among them. 
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The galleries, of which there are only 
two, are merely filled with people of the 
lower orders, particularly the highest of 
the two. 

After this delineation of the materie/, 
our author comes to the morale, and no- 
tices that there was then a great dispute 
between the English and French na- 
tions respecting the compusition of co- 
medies. In England, says he, they laugh 
at unity of time, plage, and action, and 
at all the dramatic laws of Aristotle and of 
our critics. They even make no difficulty, 
he adds, of stabbing four or five prpenne 
in the same piece, and in sight of all the 
spectators; but here this accurate ob- 
server must have surely mistaken a tra- 
gedy for a comedy, unless indeed Tum 
Lhumb had been written at that period ; 
he, however, feels no difficulty on the 
point, brut settles it like a true French- 
man, with the homely and well-known 
adage of “ Every one to their liking,” 
exemplifying it by the position, that for 
his own part he admires a green toy or 
trifle just as much as a yellow one, and 
never troubles his head with finding out 
reasons why one should be better than 
the other, or with arguments to convince 
any one why they should form a preier- 
ence. 

But he is not so tender upon another 
point—happy indeed for him that he 
does not live atthe present day—for he 
complains, that if there was any thing 
which could annoy him upon the score 
of English comedy, it was that he saw 
his own native authors pillaged, copied, 
and at the same time insulted. This, 
truly, is his tender point; for he ob- 
serves with evident chagrin: “ whatever 
they have that is passable comes from 
us; and instead of thanking us for it, 
they despise and contemn us in a manner 
the most outrageous, In truth this is 
not too civil.” 

Connected with the drama are his ob- 
servations on the state of our 

POETRY, 

of which he describes us as making a 
great boast, as believing that our lan- 
guage is the most beautiful language in 
the world, though spoken no where else 
than in our own island, and as having 
even a higher opinion of the productions 
of our own poets. He seems, here, to 
have formed his own opinion of the 
French drama, and of French poetry 
upon the same scale ; and, taking the 

arisian tragic monoteny for his rule of 
measurement, he says that we read, or 
recite, our verses in a tone the most sine 


gular; that when we pass ip reading, 
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from prose to verse, a byestander would 
a it was not the same persun who 
spoke, fur the voice then becomes soft 
and languishing, and the reciter seems 
carried away as by acharm, asif he were 
sinking into a fainting fit. This appears 
to be something which the Frenci:man 
could not understand ; but his observa- 
tions are a good comment upon Parisian 
taste ahd Parisian criticism. 

His observations upon our other 

AMUSEMENTS 

are equally entertaining. He says, that 
besides the games and sports common to 
the greatest part of Europe, such as ten- 
nis, billiards, chess, backgammon, danc- 
ing, the theatres, &c. we have some 
which ate peculiar to ourselves, or at 
least which we love and practise more 
than is done any where else. To see a 
cockfight he describes as a royal pleasure 
in England; adding, that our bull-bait- 
ings, bear-baitings, and battles of bulls 
and bears, are never carried to the ex- 
treme finale of a cockfight. Indeed, 
adds he, as his countrymen then and 
since have been pretty well convinced of, 
every thing which is called fighting, that 
is to say, in general every thing which 
has any resemblance to a combat, is a 
delicious pastime for the English. If 
two little bavi quarrel in the street the 
passengers immediately stop, in a mo- 
ment form a circle round them, and 
cheer them up until they come to fisty 
cuffs. 

Even amongst grown up persons he 
describes these exhibitions as commun, 
and notices that, as soon as it is agreed 
to fight it out, each pulls off his neck- 
clock and jacket, or waistcoat, whilst 
some strip themselves naked to the 
waist, giving their clothes in charge to 
some of the surrvunding crowd. Then 
begin the lusty blows: but of the general 
details of an English boxing match this 
Frenchman appears to have been rather 
an inaccurate observer; fur he says, that 
besides the blows which are always given 
in the face, if possible, the combatants 
kick each other’s shins and pull hair, 
and that he who floors his antagonist 
may give him a blow or two when down, 
bat not more; and every time that the 
knocked down rises, the other is bound 
to fight him as long as he pleases. Dur- 
ing the combat the tors encoura 
the boxers with the most heartfelt joy, 
and never rate them as long as the 
battle is carried on according to rule; 
and these spectatérs do not consist of the 
Idwest orders, but of peuple of superior 
rank, come of whom force their way 
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through the crowd, in order to get a het- 
ter view, whilst others mount up on posts 
and shop windows, and all wou'd even 
pey money fur the accommodation, if it 
were pussible to raise a scaffolding upon 
the spur of the moment. When the 
battle is between two buys, the fathers 
and mothers lovk on as commun specta- 
tors, but encourage him who seems sink- 
ing, or who is deficient in strength, to 
persevere and win by constancy. 

Nor were these boxing matches con- 
fined alone to the lower urders ; for our 
author says, that if a hackney-coachman 
should have a dispute about bis fare with 
a gentleman who may have hired him, and 
the geutleman offers to fight lim in order 
to settle the dispute, then the coachman 
always consents with a guod grace. The 
gentleman takes off his sword, and depo- 
sits it in some shop, together with his 
cane, gloves, and cravat, and then sets-to 
to fight in the manner already described. 
if the coachman is beaten, which happens 
almost always, for, as observes this ac- 
curate observer, a gentleman never ex- 
pe himself to a battle of this kind, un- 
ess he is certain of being the strongest, 
then the fare is considered as paid; but 
if coachy is the conquerur, then the de- 
feated dandy must pay his fare, which 
settles the business! 

As an illustration of all this, Monsieur 
asserts, that he saw the then late Duke 
of Grafton give a confounded thrashing 
to a cvachman in the Strand. “The 
Duke,” he says, “ was a robust man, of 
extraordinary strength, and had .con- 
cealed his blue ribband when he got into 
the coach, that the coachman might not 
suspect his rank; from whence we are 
left to suppose, that his grace was a vo- 
lunteer, or rather, an amateur of those 
pugilistic combats. 

Making every allowance for little in- 
accuracies of observation, or for the de- 
sire of painting alittle more than is seen, 
it is nevertheless very amusing to observe 
with what en. the Frencliman de- 
scribes the difference of feeling in the 
two countries—that which he is delineat- 
ing and that which he seems to consider 
as the re plus ultra of refinement and ci- 
vilization, the arbiter elegantiarum et 
morum ! ; 

“« In France,” says he, “ we treat those 
fellows with a few strokes of a cane, or 
the flat vf asword ; but in England that 
is never practised. No one there ever 
lifts a sword, or even a cane, upon a man 
who does not carry a similar weapon ; 
and if any unlucky stranger, (for no Eng- 
lishman would: ever think of doing. it,) 
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should attempt to strike with his sword 
an unarmed man, in an instant a hun- 
dred persons would rush forward to 
seize him, and it might be that with dif- 
ficulty he could save his life.” 

Wrestling is also described as a fa- 
vourite amusement in England, especially 
in the northern counties; and to horse- 
racing he states the English nobility to 
be particularly partial, expatiating on the 
sports of Newmarket, on the magnitude 
of the bets, and on the swiftness of the 
horses; but offering nothing peculiarly 
worthy of notice. 

He seems not to admire our style of 
beil-ringing, which he considers as dif- 
fering widely from the carillons of Hol- 
land and the Netherlands; but foo/-' all 
is, in his eyes, an exercise both “ useful 
and delightful,” the true uéile et duice of 
the poet. Then he enumerates cock- 
throwing as well enough in its proper 
season, likewish the dancing of the mik- 
maids, when all the young and pretty 
country girls, who have cried milk 
through the city, deck themselves out in 
the usual regalia of flowers, with pyra- 
mids of plate decorated with ribands 
and garlands—a scene which, from the 
very particular manner in which he de- 
scribes it, appears to have won the heart 
of this gay and really amiable French- 
man. 
~The old play of sword and buckler ap- 
pears only to have fallen into disuse 
about the time of the Revolution, and to 
have found a substitute in the cudgel- 
playing of the London apprentices —a 
more harmless game, and less liable to 
accident than the former, which had often 
been attended by wounds of a danger- 
ous nature. 

(To be continued.) 





THOUGHTS ON THE WEATHER, BY-PRO- 
FESSOR BODE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE the pleasure of sending you 
the seque! to my communication inserted 
in your last number. 

hough the inhabitants of our island 
are, I believe, pretty generally said by fo- 
reigners to be more frequent and anxious 
inquirers after the state of the weather 
than any other people in Europe, and this 
_ has been adduced as sufficient proof 
of the peculiar inconstancy of our climate, 
I cannot but think that we are neither 
more anxious about the weather, nor 
have more reason to be so, than most of 
the nations of the north of Europe. It is, 
perhaps, not an uninteresting remark, 
that the southern nations of kurope con- 
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tent themselves with the same word to 
express both time and weather; whereas 
the northern have a distinct word fur the 
weather, which may be considered as a 
proof of the impurtance they attach to 
it.* Not to dwell too long on a point 
foreign to my present purpuse, I proceed 
to give you an account of Mr. Bode’s in- 
structivé and enteriaining pampliet, just 
published at Berlin, under the title of 
Thoughts on the Weather. On the title 
is the very appropriate motto—* While 
the earth remaineth, seed time, and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease.” Gen. viii., 22. 

The author says, “ People in general 
have very erroneous ideas respecting the 
course of the weather. They commonly 
fancy that it originates at a very great 
distance from our earth, by the powerful 
influence of the principal celestial bodies, 
and that its effects and consequences ex- 
tend to large tracts of country, nay, even 
to whole continents, and that they pro- 
duce general changes in the great econo- 
my of Nature.” The author thinks that 
this is the reason people expect or desire 
prophecies respecting the weather trom 
astronomers, whose researches, accord- 
ing to appearances, (fallaciuus indeed,) 
are directed to the same regions; but 
that it is the business of the chemical me- 
teorologist only to examine into the phy- 
sical causes of the inconstant, and often 
rapidly changing course of the weather. 
But he gives the astronomer some hints 
towards a more solid judgment on this 
natural phenemenon, from a higher and 
more suitable point of view. ‘ We go 
tuo far to look for the physically acting 
powers, which determine the course of 
the weather: but they lie extremely 
close to us, and we are continually sur- 
rounded with the chemical processes of 
their elements. The highest clouds of 
vapour and rain, borne by the air, do 
not pass above half a (German, two and 
a half English) mile over our heads, for 
the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
which, however, are not 7-eighths of a 
mile in perpendicular height, rise far 





Weather. 


* Time. 
French Temps Temps. 
Spanish = Tiempo Tiempo. 
Portuguese Tempo Tempo. 
Italian Tempo Tempo. 
German Zeit Wetter, 
Dutch Tyd Weder. 
Danish Tiid Veyr. 
Swedish Tid Verder. 
Icelandic Tid Vidr. 
English Time Weather. 
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above all such clouds. The universal air 
magazine of nature, or what we call the 
atmosphere, is formed within these cloudy 
regions, and receives, in continual ex- 
halations, all the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral] ingredients, detached from the 
surface of the terraqueous globe, deve- 
loped and dissolved into the most subtile 
particles. Thus various kinds of gases 
are generated, which, by means of che- 
mical mixtures and precipitations, change 
them into rain, snow, hail, dew, mist, 
&c. and, impelled by the winds, return 
them to earth as a fertilizing mois- 
ture. But this whole atmosphere, in 
comparison with the entire mass of the 
earth, amounts to little more than the 
thickness of a piece of paper pasted on a 
globe one foot in diameter, or than the 
moisture which appears upon it, when 
it is removed in winter from a cold room 
to a warm one. All the phenomena of 
the air and weather are generated in this 
exudation of the earth, and therefore, if 
emell portions of the earth suffer by 
them, yet the general economy of nature 
cannot be thereby disturbed or inter- 
rupted. It is, therefore, an error if a 
change in the position of the earth’s axis, 
&c. has been thought possible.” 

The author proceeds to shew that the 
influence of the sun affects only the 
course and vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther in general, but that the calculated 
influence of the sun’s beams is extremely 
unequal, owing to the temporary and 
local nature of the soil of a country, and 
its situation, of the air, the wind, and the 
actual stock of the above mentioned 
chemically compounded materials. But 
the moon, it will be said, performs its 
part in our weather; by no means so 
regularly and sensibly as it has long been 
supposed to do. The sum of all the 
hours, during which in the whole year 
the moon shines by night, or in the ab- 
sence of the sun, amounts by a rough 
ealculation to only one half of all the 
nights in the year, that is 2190 hours, or 
$1 1-fourth days; and from this must be 
deducted the time, in which for two or 
three days before and after new moon, 
it appears only in the shape of a cre- 
scent; its light besides is at least 
90,000 times fainter than that of the 
sun, and we have therefore the less 
reason to expect its rays to have any in- 
fluence on sublunary bodies.* 





* Though in some countries it is con- 
sidered as unwholesome to walk by moon- 
light with the head yncoyered; yet, 1 be 
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Many years’ meteorological observa- 
tions have clearly shewn, that there 1s 
no certain and constant coincidence of 
the changes in the weather, with F. 
Moore's periodical (monthly returning) 
distances, positions, and changes of light. 
As far as any influence does take place, 
yet the local and temporary state of the 
atmosphere and its various composition, 
will never allow it to be determined 
either before hand or according to the 
effects and consequences, ‘The author 
then takes a view of the planets and 
comets, and declares them innocent of 
all the bad weather on the earth, or at 
least that our intellectual sight is too dim 
to discern their influence, and what is its 
nature. Bode places the only real cause 
of all possible changes of the weather, in 
the solutions and evaporations eaused 
by the sun and a chemical elementary 
warmth, over the surface of the terra- 
queous globe, which may here and there 
disturb the equilibrium of the air, and 
thus cause in particular the origin of the 
winds. During this eternally active 
chemical operation of the grand ay 
of nature, the surface of the earth itself 
is subject to natural changes. It besides 
suffers great changes from the active 
hand of man, from the often precipitate 
destruction of great forests, from the 
building of large cities, by which new 
animal mephitic and mineralogical ex- 
halations take place instead of vegetable 
ones. With such incessant variations of 
the gases, it is therefore almost im- 

ossible to attain to any precise rules 
in meteorology, or to certain prognostics 
of the weather. The higher or lower 
Situation of a country, bare or wood- 
ed mountains, will likewise contribute 
to cause frequently very different wea- 
ther in places but a few leagues distant 
from each other. Hence Mr. Bode 
thinks that there can be properly no 
such thing as a science of meteorology as 
regards the weather, and that the pains 
taken by some meteorologers to invent 
a theory, appears wholly fruitless ; that 
the utmost that can be attained by fre- 
quent and continued observation, will be 
probable conjectures respecting the na- 
ture of the future changes of the wea- 
ther; with the limitation, however, that 
they would be applicable only to districts 
of no great extent, and but for a short 
period of time. It is farther to be ob- 


lieve, its alledged influence on the at 
mosphere has not been ascribed to the 
warmth or light of its rays, but fo ite as- 
tracuion ) 
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served, that we eannot give the ingre- 
dients of the atmosphere such a direction 
as we wish, and must submit to their 
effects. The author further observes, 
that on account of the changes that have 
taken place in the physical climate, and 
course of the weather for some years 
past; (thus in Berlin the number of 
cloudy days and nights have increased for 
twenty years past, as the’ astronomi- 
cal journals prove ;) the days hitherto 
marked in the Almanacks, as relative to 
the weather, such as St. Swithin’s for 
instance, cannot, at any rate, now answer. 
The accidents of the weather seem, how- 
ever, to make a kind of progress, in ir- 
regular periods, over the surface of the 
earth. Hence then, as experience shews, 
the physical climate and the fertility of 
many countries become in the course of 
years more or less favourable; which 
however, has no connection with the 
astronomical climate ; for the parallelism 
of the earth’s axis always remains the 
same. In general, no advantage could 
be expected from a certain fore-know- 
ledge of the accidents of the weather. 
It could never satisfy the wishes of all, 
(not even of one village,) but might often 
impede or embarrass the active, or make 
the weak despond; whereas, here, as 
in other things, a happy ignorance is 
often an excitement to our courage. 

“In physical meteorology, therefore, 
we shall probably be obliged to content 
ourselves with uncertainty, and con- 
tinual exceptions from rules often arbi- 
trarily laid down, and with the con- 
soling consciousness that this pheno- 
menon of Nature is also under the 
direction of an all-wise Providence, con- 
tent ourselves with the best application, 
of that which many years. experience 
has hitherto taught, and which attentive 
naturalists and agriculturists have long 
since known, (in relation to their own 
districts) or have collected sufficient ex- 
perience to conjecture as probable.” 

We will advise every one who dislikes 
the weather out of doors, to avoid raising 
a storm in doors. 





ON ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. 
MR. EDITOR, 
IN your valuable Magazine for July 


last, you inserted a communication of 


mine (under the signature of EccLes1& 
Amicus), relative to the clerical dress. 
Since that time I have attentively recon- 
sidered the subject, and am induced to 
trouble you with this, in order to correct 
anerror I then inadvertently fell into, 
respecting that part of the dress com- 
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monly known by the name of the scarf, 
which I judged to belong only to certain 
higher orders of the church. This mis- 
take arose from the following causes— 
viz. the ambiguity of the word scarf, the 
disuse of that of tippet, the custom of the 
Universities, which confines it to the 
higher degrees, without adverting to its 
being, when out of their precincis, a part 
of the genera’ habiliments of the sacred 
order, and particularly the statement con- 
tained in No. 609 of the Spectator. I 
have now however good ground for sup- 
posing the ¢ippet, mentioned in the ver 
important injunctions of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and repeated in the 58th and 74th 
canons of our church, to be the same as the 
scarf—a very modern term, derived ap- 
parently from the French word écharpe. 
Indeed, a late able writer on this subject 
brings forward, amongst other strong 
reasons, “the testimony of an old friend,” 
who gives the following information— 
viz. * That tippet and scarf have been, 
for upwards of the last fifty years, con- 
sidered by him as one and the same thing; 
and that in his youth he recollects several 
ancient clergymen calling them alike, and 
using the words indiscriminately.’’* 

The tippet (as a judicious and valued 
friend of mine observes) is the stola of 
the ancient church, one of the oldest ec- 
clesiastical vestments. The sto/a, or tip- 
pet, or scarf, from its being passed over 
the shoulders, has been considered, and 
I think justly, as the representation of 
a yoke, and typical of that peculiar obe- 
dience to the yoke of Christ, which ought 
ever to be the distinguishing feature of 
anecclesiastic. That it is peculiarly an ec- 
clesiastical garment in our church, your 
able correspondent N. S. in your Ma- 
gazine for August last, has very clearly 
shewn, and it is rendered stil! more evi- 
dent from no doctors of law, or of medi- 
cine, being laymen, wearing it in our 
Universities. In the Roman Catholic 
church, the stola or tippet is of various 
colours, according to that of the other 
parts of the dress used on different festi- 
vals; but our learned and judicious re- 
formers, having preserved only the more 
simple habits, selected the common b/ack 
stola to be worn by the clergy,t with 





* Vide Gent. Mag. for September, 1818, 
pages 217, 218. 

+ That this was the intention of our re- 
formers is rendered evident by referring to 
the controversies raised by the Puritans, re- 
specting the Aadits in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth.—Vide Grant’s History 
of the English Church, vol. 1. ch. viii, Sect. 
10, 12, pages 222, 225, &c. 
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their every day dress; only it was pro- 
vided, that in the case of “ such ministersus 
are not wraduates.” or who, being masters 
of arts ur bachelors of aw, are not bene- 
ficed, ‘at he not silk,” whilst all bene- 
ficed clergymen, who are masters of arts, 
‘er buchetors of taw, and all clergymen 
having a su lerior degree, though nol re- 
neficed, are enjoined to wear it of silk ; 
which explains the exception occurring 
in the 74th canon, when it proceeds to 
say, “ that all othe ministers admitted or 
to be admitted into that function, shall 
also usually wear the like apparel as is 
afvresaid, except tippets only’ —that is, 
si// tippets. 

I have judged it proper to be thus par- 
ticular, in order to correct any false no- 
tion on the above subject to which my 
former communication may have given 
rise. It appears, then, that the tippet 
(now commonly called the scarf) is ex- 
pressly ordered by the roval injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth, and by the canons 
of our church, to be worn by the whole 
body of the graduated* clergy, being be- 
neficed, and by all clergymen having a 
superior degree, though not beneficed, at 
all times of their ministration. The 
“ appointment,” says an eminent prelate, 
** of decent sacred vestments for the priest, 
in his holy ministration, is according to 
God's own direction to Moses, Exodus, 
ch. 28, v. 2.—‘ Thou shalt make holy 
raiments for Jaron and his sons, that are 
to minister unto me, that they may be for 
glory and beauty.’ And good reason ; 
for if distinct habits be esteemed a beauty 
to solemn actions of royalty and justice,+ 





* It should here be observed, that al} per- 
sons below the degree of master of arts, or 
that of bachelor of /aw, are considered by 
the universities and the church as non-gra- 
duates. 

+ Very apposite to this train of reasoning 
are the following sentiments of a living po- 
litical character in his observations on the 
state of Ireland :—* The want of solemnity 
and decorum at the assizes is to be deeply 
regretted : neither judges nor council appear 
in their appropriate dress. ‘The dignity and 
order which is preserved in our courts of 
law (meaning the English) serve most ma- 
terially to create veneration and inspire re- 
spect in the several orders of the people, and 
are highly worthy the attention and imita- 
tion of the Jrish bar. Asan example of the 
effect which circumstances, apparently tri- 
via/, produce on the mind, may be cited the 
preparation ceremony of an English udge to 

is passing sentence of death, He takes 
from his bag a small black cap, which he 
Geljberately unfolds and places on his head ; 
this signal announces the impending fate of 
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so that princes and judges appear not 
without their robes when they appear In 
public to do those solemn acts, shall they 
not be esteemed a beauty likewise to 
solemn religious services? or shall it be 
theught necessary to preserve respect 
and awe to royalty and justice. - and shall 
it not be counted as necessary to pre- 
serve an awful respect to God's holy 
service and worship? And if such re- 
spect to God's service be indeed neces: 
sarv, then cannot sacred distinct vest- 
ments, nor sacred separate places, be 
thought unnecessary; for by these and 
such like decencies our awe to religion is 
preserved: and experience teaches, that 
where they are thrown off, religion is 
soon lost.”* 

I persuade myself, that an earnest de- 
sire to bring about an uniformity in the 
clerical dress, so that all things may “‘ be 
done decently and in order,” and “ eccle- 
siastical unity,” maintained during the 
celebration uf divine service, will not be 
esteemed, by any considerate person, a 
trifling object.t “ Amongst men,” to 
use the words of an illustrious ornament 
of our church, “in peace nothing can 
flourish—in warres nothing can prosper 
without order, Order proceedeth from the 
throne of the Almighty; itis the beauty of 
nature, the ornament of art, the harmony 
of the world. Now shall all things be in 
order, and the church of God only with- 
out order ?—God forbid! The church 
is a garden inclosed, and a garden must 
be in order: the house of God, and God's 
house, should be in order ; an army with 





the criminal. Those who have never wit- 
nessed it might suppose that this formality 
is calculated rather to destroy than promote 
the awfulness of the occasion; but the re- 
verse of this conjecture is the fact: the so- 
lemn silence which precedes the few minutes 
in which the judge is thus occupied, has a 
powerful operation on the audience. A ge- 
neral sympathy of feeling is created by the 
anticipation of the dreadful denunciation a 
fellow-creature is doomed to receive. The 
ear and the heart are attuned to the melan- 
choly occasion, and every word which falls 
from the judge becomes doubly impressive 
from a union of sentiment.”— Vide Observa- 
tions on the State of Ireland, by J.C. Cur- 
wen, esq. M. P. vol. 11. pages 274, 275. 

* Bishop Sparrow's Rationale on the 
Common Prayer, page 249, edit. 6, 1722. 

+ Vide the judicious Hooker's Eccl. Po- 
lity, Oxford edit. 1807, vol, 11. book 7, 
sect. 20, pages 239, 240, towards the mid- 
die, beginning at the words—« Something 
there is, even in the ornaments of honour, 
&c. and ending at the worls— of good 
things even the signs are good,” 
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banners, and an army should be marshall- 
edinorder. Therefore, in the church of 
God /et all things be done honestly and 
by order.”* Amongst the other ill-effects 
of an unbridled innovation, it seems to be 
an almost universal practice to treat the 
minutia of the clerical dress as unimport- 
ant and frivolous. This in some is, unhap- 
pily, I believe, a mark of their disaffec- 
tion to the doctrines and discipline of the 
church, whose ministers they profess to 
be ; and if we consider how closely exter- 
nal symbols are identified in the minds of 
men with internal truths, it is not to be 
wondered at that those who wish to de- 
stroy fundamentals should display such 
dispositicn in their contempt of those ex- 
ternal observances with which they are 
identified. With the generality of the 
clergy, however, the neglect to which I 
allude arises more commonly from a 
want of PROPERLY considering the sub- 
ject. [t is a remarkable fact, that this 
lamentable indifference exists only in 
religious habits and ceremonies. ‘ To 
solemn actions of royalty their suitable 
ornaments are a beauty. Are they only 
in religion a stain ?” observes the judi- 
cious Hooker.t We find the ceremonies 
of cevil life maintained even in the com- 
men intercourse of society, and the great- 
est pains taken to attend to the forms 
and dresses of corporate bodies, and to 
add to the pomp and splendour of mi/i- 
tary parade ; and those of this profession 


are compelled, by the strictest regulations, 
- andat a very considerable expense, to com- 
ply with all the minutiz of their uniforms, 


and they themselves take pleasure there- 


in. . With us it is different.t Nine cler- 





* See section 8, page 9, of an excellent 
Discourse on the Authority of the Church 
in making Canons and Constitutions, and 
the Obedience thereto required, &c. by 
Francis Mason, B. D. Fellow of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford, preached at Norwich, 1605, 
and reprinted, on account of its great value, 
under the express sanction of the Lord 
Bishop of London, in 1705. 

+ Hooker’s Ecel. Polity,vol. 11. pp.113,114, 


 &e. Iam here led to notice, for the benefit 


of those who may not have leisure to peruse 


the celebrated work of this renowned author, 


thatan excellent Analysis of it was published 


‘ in’ 1810, at a moderate price, by the Rev. 
- J. Collinson, A.M. rector of Gateshead, Dur- 


ham, which contains a valuable preface. 
This work is dedicated, by permission, to 

at patron of learned men, the present 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 


., % Vide a well-written letter on this subject 


in the Gent. Magazine for April, 1819, 
_ page 311-313, the conclusion of which is 


_ Wery appropriate. 
New Me 
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gymen out of ten make a merit of ne- 
glecting the various habits of their order, 
and even affect to ridicule those who ob- 
serve the regulations prescribed. At the 
university, L perfectly recolleet many of 
the young men, who thought it extremely 
clever to shew the utmost indifference to 
the academical dress, and to avoid the 
wearing of it as much as possible: but 
one would think that at a more advanced 
age these juvenile follies would give 
place to obedience to the laws and in- 
junctions of that church, whose doctrines 
and institutions the c/ergy are more par- 
ticularly called on to defend and to obey.* 
We find it not to be the case, however, 
which arises, as { before remarked, from 
indifference and care/essness in some, and 
in others, I cannot avoid thinking, from 
a little spice of sectarianism.t Be the 
cause what it may, the hand of authority 
ought to be applied to remedy the evil; 
for ‘‘ when it is said unto the churches, 
let all things be done, it is plain that this 
duty is laid upon the church to provide 
that these things be effectually done ; and 
consequently, that God, which gave her 
this charge, hath armed her with autho- 
rity. She may censure disobedient chil- 
dren: God hath given to his church, in 
all ages, not only a rule for direction, but 
a rod for correction: this is the judg- 
ment of all learned men, as appears by 
the practice of the whole Christian 
world.’f 
Viewing the subject in this light, L 
conceive no true churchman can, for a 
moment, consider any part of the clerical 
dress as a matter of indifference, while 
the several ranks in society are to be dis- — 
tinguished, and the separation between 
the church of Christ and the world, ac- 
cording to God’s own appointment, is to 
be -maintained; “ For,” observes that 
eminent prelate and learned ritualist, 
Bishop Cosin “ the vestures and orna- 
ments used in solemnizing the service 
of God, were appointed for inward re- 
verence to that work which they make 
outwardly solemn. All the actions of es- 
teem in the world are so set forth; and 
the world hath had trial enough that 
those who have made it a part of their 
religion to fasten scorn upon such cir- 





* See Mason’s Discourse, referred to 
above, sections 44, 5, 6, and 7. 

+ See a most valuable Vindication of the 
Church of England, by the Right Reverend 
Isaac Maddox, D.D. Bishop of Worcester, 
pages 84-95, edit. 1733, and the appendix, 
passim. 

¢ See Mason’s Discourse again, sect. 10, 
page 11, edit. 1705. 
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cumstances, have made no less to deface 
the substance of God's public ae 4) 


Bristol, June, 7, 1819. 





REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
DR. WOLCOT, ALIAS PETER PINDAR. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE but recently received your 
Magazine, containing a memoir of the 
late Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar, esq. ; 
and a sense of justice due to the celebrat- 
ed poet, now unable to defend himself, 
impels me to trouble you with a few re- 
marks in reply to that account. From the 
probability that any statement relating 
to a man who, during his life, occupied so 

reat a share of the public attention, will 
be read with avidity, and from an impres- 
sion that the account referred to is calcu- 
lated to prejudice the reader a fur- 
ther enquiry into his history, 1 beg your 
insertion of the following particulars, de- 
rived from an intimate acquaintance with 
the bard. To your impartiality I appeal 
with confidence, picrarron beer correct- 
ness is the leading principle by which your 
popular miscellany is conducted, since 
that unquestionably is the only founda- 
tion upon which the patronage of an en- 
lightened public can be secured. 

I by no méans wish to provoke, as I 
have no intention to enter into a contro- 
versy with the unknown author of that 
article, (whom, without any intended dis- 
respect, I shall, for convenience, call 
Ignorvs,) but, merely as a lover of truth, 
I feel it incumbent on me to offer a rec- 
tification of his erroneous statement. 
That the doctor had great failings is not 
disputed; but where was the man that 
lived without faults? And, however 
censurable he may have been in the esti- 
mation of some persons, the description 
that represents him worse than he was, 
can agsuredly be defended by none.— 
While Ignotus taxes the doctor with in- 
dulging oh he feelings, I suspect 
he commits, the like error, Jé-may be 
urged, that satirist showed little le- 


‘pity, and ie efore merits little; but, re- 
e 


ess of 


re, De mortuis nil nisi 
onum, though it 


allowed that Peter 


Was at times unjustly severe, the conces- 


sion will furnish but a weak apulogy for 


Ignotus, as the misconduct of one man 


can be no justification for the guilt of 
another. In naked ‘assertion I shall hot 
wholly confide, as it might then appear 
doubtful whether I j y question ‘the 

. hope to pro- 
duce such evidence ay will enable the im- 
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partial reader to judge what credence is 
due to that writer. 
It is stated, the doctor was born in 
April, 1737; and after enumerating 
many different modes of spelling the 
name, Ignotus continues—“ Our poet 1s 
mentioned, for instance, in the xray 
record, under the name of Walcot, 
though he uniformly spelt it Wolcot.” 
Unfortunately for his accuracy, that re- 
gister does not seem to have been con- 
sulted by him, as appears by the follow- 
ing extract: “ 1738, May 9, John Wool- 
cot, son of Alexander and Mary.” But 
the baptismal register is not good autho- 


rity for orthography, since it is often di- 


rected merely by the ear of the clergy- 
man, and, according to the Devonshire 
pronunciation, oo would appear to have 
existed in the first syllable. It may like- 
wise be proper to observe, that the fami- 
lv, which is very old in the parish of 
Dodbrook, always spelt their name Wol- 
cot. Ignotus has the candour to acknow- 
ledge that the doctor made “ a good pro- 
ficiency in Latin ;” but this is all the no- 
tice taken of his scholastic acquisitions. 
He was not merely a good Latinist, but 
also a Grecian, as appears from the trans- 
lations and happy quotations which exist 
throughout his works. Ignotus omits, 
also, to mention, (or possibly did not 
know,) that Wolcot visited France to ob- 
tain the native tongue, which he acquired 
to great perfection, and that he likewise 
enjoyed some acquaintance with the Ita- 
lian language. Jn addition to his ac- 
knowledged genius for poetry and paint- 
ing, his musical talents were far from 
mean, though wholly unnoticed. He was 
not onlyarespectable amateur performer, 
but composed several songs, some of 
which being sung in public, obtained a 
flattering reception, and were’ subse- 
quently published with accompaniments, 
by his friend Shield, ‘a composer who 
does honour to the age in which he fives. 
The well-known ballad, “The ‘Wander- 
ing Gipsey,” from the beautiful and tha- 
racteristic simplicity of the style, will, by 
all true lovers of chaste melody, be long 
remembered and admired. _ 

As 1 do not undertake to-be the doc- 


tor's biographer, it is unnecessary forme 


to follow him through ull his adventures ; 


and, to avoid prolixity, I'shall confine 


myself to. a few of the circumstances more 


immediately relating ‘to the ‘poet's pri- 
vate life. . 

_ “Phe want of liberality which is shown 
with regard. to his attainments, is like- 
wise observable in the account of his ‘se- 
paration from Opie. After confessing that 


he oy 
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this great artist was chiefly indebted to 
Wolcot’s discernment and friendship for 
his progress in the world, Ignotus says: 
«The bard became an implacable enemy 
of the person upon whom he had lavished 
so much praise, and he now took as 
much pains to ruin his reputation, as he 
had before done to raise him above his 
contemporaries.” ‘This change he con- 
siders to have been occasioned by a 
pecuniary disagreement. I will not 
take upon me to deny positively that 
money was the source of the difference, 
which I rather believe originated in the 
freedom with which the doctor con- 
tinued to address the “ Cornish boy,” 
after he was introduced and became esta- 
blished in good society; but at the pre- 
sent time it would be in vain to enquire 
for the real cause of a private quarrel, 
and it can now be matter of little in- 
terest. Had the poet sought for revenge, 
as imputed to him, it is highly probable 
that the painter would have formed the 
subject of one of the satirical odes that 
were subsequently published; but in 
which his name does not appear. The 
doctor considered him a little ungrateful, 
but rarely expressed such an opinion. 
He often spoke of the artist’s abilities 
with the highest encomiums; and al- 
though a constant visitor till his death, I 
never heard him so much as intimate a 
contrary opinion. In Peter's last “« Peep 
at the Royal Academy,” which appeared 
ears after their disagreement, in relat- 
ing an anecdote, he mentions Opie as an 
“invenious painter,” which is at least a 
se gan proof that no vindictive 
eelings existed. The circumstance of 
the poet's patronizing an obscure artist 
for the purpose of ruining a man whom 
he knew possessed of such extraordinary 
talents, and thereby rendering abortive 
the result of his former laudable efforts, 
is too absurd to deserve attention. ‘That 
he had other protegeés besides Messrs. 
Polwhele and Opie is true; and as it is 
probable that they were not all equally 
successful, the story may have arisen 
from that circumstance. Among those 
who have most distinguished themselves 
may be named the justly celebrated aca- 
demician, R. Bone, esq. 

The dispute with Mr. Gifford, noticed 
by Ignotus with the same partiality, was 
of amore violent nature than that al- 
ready mentioned ; and as it is unusual 
for authors to combat with other wea- 
than their pens, a somewhat de- 
aecount of the adventure in the 


“Bookseller's shop will, perhaps, be new 
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and not unamusing to the generality 
of your readers. ‘That the account may 
not be regarded as the statement of a 
friend, it is extracted from a contempo- 
rary journal, dated 20th August, 1800, 
which has every appearance of disinte- 
restedness, but of the writer 1 am per- 
fectly ignorant. 

‘A rencontre we yesterday stated, 
took place on Monday at Mr. Wright's, 
bookseller, Piccadilly, between the cele+ 
brated Peter Pindar and Mr. Gifford, 
the author of the Baviad, a poem of 
much deserved reputation. Of this af- 
fair several reports have already been 
circulated, some affirming that Mr. Gif- 
ford was victorions, while Peter and his 
numerous friends have as zealously main- 
tained that the contest terminated highly 
advantageous to their favourite. ' 

‘‘ We have authority, however, for 
saying that the fact is nearly as follows: 
— Peter Pindar, in consequence of a vile 
and most scandalous charge, too gross for 
the eye or the ear of the public, repaired 
to Mr. Wright's shop, to wreak his ven- 
foaner on the person who had thus ca- 

umniated him. As soon as he entered, 
he saw his adversary, and, advancing ra- 
pidly, accosted him thus—“ Sir, is your 
name Gifford?” On being answered— 
“ Yes!” Peter said—“ You are the fel- 
low I have been looking for’—and im- 
mediately applied his stick to Mr. Gif- 
ford’s head. Mr. Peltier, the French 
journalist, and several other gentlemen 
present, apprehensive of very serious 
consequences, interposed their friendship 
and force, by disarming the renowned 
Peter. In the struggle, the latter re- 
ceived a severe blow in his turn from 
Mr. Gifford. As soon, however, as Peter 
got himself loose from them, he renewed 
the combat a /a Mendoza, and put in 
several blows with good effect, driving 
his antagonist to the other end of the 
shop. Peter was then again surrounded, 
and hustled out of the shop, “ bleeding 
(as O'Keefe says) in his glory!” Having 
been thus expelled by superior force, 
Peter threw the following letter into Mr. 
Wright's shop, desiring it to be given to 
Mr. Gifford :— ) 
6 Mr. Witi1am GirPorpD, 

‘s As there are certain expressions that 
require Only a little of the severity of 
satire by way of a corrective, so there 
are others of so malignant a nature as to 
demand a horsewhip instead of words. 
Had you possessed something more of 
the human form, 1 should have treated 


you as.8 man; but, as'things are, yOu 








ne 
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must be contented to be whipped as a 
malicious monkey. 

“ dug 18. 1300. J. WoLcor.” 

«This statement, we are desired to 
say, is well founded ; but if there be any 
mistake, we shall very readily correct it, 
disclaiming on our part all intentional 
mnisrepresentation. Of the cause of the 
quarrel! it is needless for us at present to 
enter into a minute detail. There has 
certainly been much provocation on both 
sides; but the last literary assault from 
Mr. Gifford is far from being what the 
world would term the retort courteous. 
It is a most gross and abominable libel 
on the character of a man, and unless 
well-founded, may, in a great degree, 
justify the abrupt conduct of Peter Pin- 

ar. 

On the merits of this controversy 1 
shall forbear to comment, and conclude 
the subject with briefly observing, that 
if what is stated in the above account be 
correct, Peter appears to have received 
the strongest provocation for his extra- 
ordinary behaviour. 

It would, perhaps, be equally difficult 
to prove, or to disprove that the doctor 
-* descended so low as to write puffing 
paragraphs for the lottery offices.” The 
assertion, however, shows the unkind- 
ness of the writer, I consider that it 
cannot be proved, from a conviction that 
it is untrue ; nor disproved, from the diffi- 
culty that usually attends substantiating 
a negative. ‘The transaction being un- 
known to his most intimate friends, is 
probably the strongest circumstance that 
can be named, but which a sceptic may 
consider by no means satisfactory. When, 
however, a man of genius employs his 
time on productions of such ephemeral 
existence, necessity or avarice may be 
iy agp to influence his conduct. If it 
be from compulsion, every generous mind 
would bury the act in oblivion, but, in 
the present instance, that does not ap- 
pear to have been the cause; for, though 
never rich, our bard was sufficiently pro- 
vident to prevent his muse from becom- 
ing a servant of all work. At the time 
alluded to by Ignotus, he was actually in 
the receipt of his beokseller's annuity, 
which ceased with his life, To affirm 
that “ he was avaricious to excess,” or 
** seemed to have no other idea of hap- 
piness than that of getting money, and 
indulging his sensual appetite,” is a gross 
and palpable libel, I cannot but regard 


| it as a dastardly attack on the private - 


gharacter of a man, no longer sensible of 
slander, nor able to punish a slanderer. 
The freedom with which he gave his gui- 
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nea to objects in distress, ought to secure 
him from the charge of parsimony. ‘To 
my personal knowledge, a few months 
since, he lent a tradesman, whom he had 
formerly employed, and of whose insolv- 
ency he was fully aware, ten pounds, 
without taking any receipt or requiring 
payment till convenient. In his early 
life he was certainly a great admirer of 
the fairest works of the creation, so far 
as within the pale of human laws. But 
the prosecution in the King’s Bench can 
scarcely be said to have rendered him a 
just “ object of public ridicule,” because 
it was evident to the court that the ac- 
tion originated in the hope of gain, ra- 
ther than from any injury that had been 
suffered ; and persons conversant with 
the doctor well knew the detestation in 
which he held a seducer or an adulterer. 
As he advanced in years his youthful 
follies gradually ceased, and his habits 
became those of a man who valued life, 
and who knew the restrictions necessary 
to be observed for its preservation. He 
so far governed his appetite as to prefer 
the most, simple fare to a sumptuous 
feast, and frequently declined joining 
dinner-parties with the allurements of 
intellectual society. His private reason 
for absenting himself, which I am able to 
give in his own words, was, “ to avoid 
the danger of loading his stomach with 
more than nature required;’—a sacrifice 
Of propriety too frequently required from 
guests by the overkind importunities of 
their friends. I can farther undertake 
to assert that, in addition to his annuity, 
he enjoyed some hereditary property, 
both real and personal, and yet the 
amount of his accumulation will he found 
less than two thousand pounds,* Hav- 
ing stated these particulars, which on 
any other occasion would be imperti- 
nent, I shall leave the reader to deter- 
mine on the correctness of Ignotus. 
The doctor was certainly a keen ob- 
server of men and manners; he had 
spent a great portion of his life in the 
metropolis, and of course witnessed 
many of the frauds that are daily prac- 
tising in this pandemonium. Having 
himself occasionally been the object of 
deception, he grew unpleasantly cau- 
tious, and at length, owing to the par- 
tial loss of sight, added to old age, he 





* A probate has been granted by the 
prerogative court, Doctors Commons, by 
which the amount of the property, at pre- 


_ Sent, appears to be under one thousand 


pounds, but the executor possesses the usual 
power of amending his schedule. 
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became so strongly prejudiced against 
mankind in general, that few individuals 
escaped his suspicion. Hence those dis- 
agreeable misunderstandings which some- 
times occurred between him and persons 
with whom he had pecuniary trans- 
actions, and which may have been con- 
sidered as arising from an avaricious 
disposition. 

In minute particulars respecting our 
poet's residence, the public can be sup- 
posed to feel but little interest ; I there- 
fore notice the following paragraph only 
on account of the serious charge con- 
tained in the concluding sentence. It is 
stated ‘‘ the doctor shifted his quarters 
to Ossulston-street, Somers ‘Town, where 
he buried his old and faithful servant 
Nell, upon whom he wrote an epitaph 
too indecent for insertion.” The place 
where poor Neil met with the catas- 
trophe that ended her life was Howland- 
street, Tottenham-court-road. It is ob- 
served by Swift, that ‘‘a nice manisa 
man who has nasty ideas :” this apparent 
paradox seems exemplified in the above 
censure. Unless the bold antithesis be 
an objection, which would be hyper- 
critical, since nothing is more common 
when speaking of futurity, I apprehend 
any indecency that occurs must arise with 
the reader, and cannot justly be at- 
tributed to the writer. I shall subjoin 
the lines in question, since they have 
been published with the author’s name, 
and are certainly less objectionable than 

the profane story respecting the wood- 
_pigeons to which you gave notoriety :—- 


Peace to the shade of gentle Nell, 
Who had no sins to be forgiven: 
Yet, should her soul be doomed to Hell, 
There surely cannot be a Heaven. 


In the subjects of his satire, I doubt 
whether it can be truly said that he was 
governed by caprice, as I have reason to 
believe that he thought as he wrote, and 
where he has employed his pen, vice or 
folly will generally be found to have 
reigned. 1 admit, though he might have 
been deceived by false accounts, which 
has been said with some probability, it 
is insufficient to excuse the liberties he 
took with our venerable Sovereign ; but 
whatever may have been their cause, it 

becomes me to bear testimony to the 
correctness of Ignotus, (and I am happy 


‘ In having such an opportunity,) when he 


Says, they‘did not proceed from resent- 
ment. In a conversation I held with 
_ the poet respecting those freedoms, he 
_ Observed with a mixture of irony and 
truth, “I confess there exists this dif- 
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ference between us—the King has been a 
good subject to me, but I have beena 
bad subject to his Majesty.” The little 
respect he paid to the sacred writings is 
likewise to be regretted. He was not, 
however, wholly void of religious feel- 
ings, though Ignotus would convey a 
contrary impression. The following 
comprehensive sentence he was accus- 
tomed to repeat with peculiar emphasis 
and effect: «The Lord gave, and the 
Lord taketh away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” No man, perhaps, ever 
conceived a more sublime idea of the 
Divine Being, or surveyed his mar- 
vellous works with greater astonishment. 
This may, hereafter, in some measure, 
be confirmed by the publication of some 
lines, that were among his writings, 
addressed to the Omnipotent Creator. 
His last publication, excepting some 
fugitive pieces, was not the ‘ Address 
to be spoken at the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre,” which appeared in 1812, 
but an “Epistle to the Emperor of 
China,” written so late as 1817, in con- 
sequence of the uncourtly behaviour Lord 
Amherst experienced in his late unfor- 
tunate embassy. ) 
Any further observation on the 
misstatements of Ignotus, may appear 
superfluous ; I shall, however, notice one 
more relating to the last days of the 
poet, and therefore a particular account 
may be interesting. It affords additional 
proof, if indeed proof be wanting, ef 
the unauthenticated sources whence I[g- 
notus drew his information. He states 
“ that which happeneth to all men, could 
not be parried by the liveliness of genius ; 
and it is to be regretted that the warn- 
ings which were given so significantly, 
had not the effect for which they were 
sent.” And after mentioning the poet 
had reached the age of four-score, con- 
tinues, “he still clung to life with such 
remarkable tenacity, that the very day 
before his dissolution, which happened 
on the 13th January last, he talked con- 
fidently of spending the ensuing summer 
in Devonshire.” That the doctor was 
aware of his approaching demise, I aim 
enabled to show, by having permission to 
publish the following letter, which is 
addressed to an early fellow student, 
Abraham Hawkins, esq. the translater 
of Claudian, to whose classical labours 
the English reader. is indebted for an 
introduction to that poet. ‘The occasion 
of the letter was an application from Mr. 
Hawkins, requesting that he might be 
allowed to dedicate to the doctor a his- 
tory of his pata) place. A small volume, 
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I beg to observe, en passant, interesting 
to the general reader, and valuable to 
the antiquary. 
Montyomery Cottage, Somers Town. 

My pear Sir, September 2, 1818. 

Your kind letter found me on the 
verge of the tomb, overcome by old age, 
and an asthma, but still labouring for a 
little longer existence, which is scarcely 
worth acceptance. 

Many thanks for your valuable pre- 
sent,* but surely you ought to dedicate 
it to aman of much superior talent. It 
pleases me much to think our literary 
studies began under the same worthy 
master, John Morris, whose life merits 
every eulogium, and sets even malignity 
at defiance. If I have any objection to 
any part of your letter, it is to that 
which contains your flattery. I like 

our plan of rescuing Kingsbridge and 
ts environs from the pool of oblivion, 
and doubt not of the public approbation. 

To meet hereafter in the Elysian 
fields, ne one of the highest wishes of 

ir, 
Your most humble servant, 
A. Hawkins, esq. J. Woxcor. 


He survived four months, and pre- 
ed for an event of which he was in 

ily expectation. When first confined 
to his chamber, during the excessive heat 
that occurred in August last, he felt 
confident that he should never recover. 
In October and November he so far re- 
pnned strength as to receive short visits 
rom afew particular friends, with whom 
he conversed with his former originality 
and vivacity. That his conversation 
was something beyond mere “ ribaldry” 
may be inferred from the circumstance 
of his being visited to the last by gentle- 
men who move in the highest circles of 


ravk and talent. In December he grew 


worse, and having become quite helpless, 
aighed for that release he found ap- 
preaching, He certainly had no idea of 
Spending the ensuing summer in Devon- 
re, for the day preceding his death, 
he took, as he considered, a final fare- 
well of some friends from that county. 
The next morning, Thursday, 14th Ja- 
muary, about ten o'clock, he breathed 
his last, with such perfect ease, that the 
attendants in the room could not observe 
the exaet time at which he first * slept 
* Thope, Mt Kaitor, the length 
pe, Mr. Editor, the of this 
oe not render it exceptionable. 
y design required me to accompany 


mee 
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Ignotus, who professes to have been 
acquainted with the bard, and colours 
his pretensions by descending to minutie 
unworthy the attention of a biographer. 
That he was not one of the “ select 
friends” whom the doctor received, but 
did not see, appears evident from his 
incorrectness. 1 beg to repeat, that the 
person to whom I now allude, is utterly 
unknown to me. ‘Though he may ca- 
sually have been in the poet’s company, 
he could not have been well acquainted 
with him. To have written the memoir 
in question, and have been intimate 
with its subject, involves such wilful 
misstatements that I trust no man would 

ublish. I rather consider that he has 

een ‘as busy as a bee” in gathering 
the different rumours which the bard’s 
long and eccentric life supplies, and in 
presenting them to the _ has shown, 

y his selections, that he possesses more 
venomous than mellifluous qualities of 
that industrious and useful insect. 

In paying this humble tribute to a 
departed genius, I have neither denied 
a vice of which his friends knew him to 
be guilty, nor attributed to him a virtue 
to which his enemies can justly dispute 
his claims: I am only desirous that your 
numerous readers should suspend their 
judgment on his private character, till 
an authentic and faithful memoir shall 
do justice to his memory. 

VERITATIS AMATOR,. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE admirers of that species of ar- 
chitecture, popularly, although some- 
what erroneously, designated by the 
epithet Gothic, will be gratified by a 
very elegant work now publishing at 
Darmstadt—‘* Denkmahler der Deuts- 
chen Bankunst der gestetts von Georg 
Moller,” folio. «‘ Antiquities of German 
Architecture, by G. Moller.” Six num- 
bers have appeared, each containing six 
plates, which, for the interest of the sub- 
jects, and beauty of execution, are not 
inferior to any productions of the same 
class in England: no letter-press is yet 
given, but a descriptive text will con- 
clude the work, which is to be comprized 
in 12 numbers. An enumeration of 
the plates- will better enable your 
readers to estimate the value of the 
work with regard to the architectural 


spatmene it contains, and at the same 


than a mere 
possibly do. 


€ prove more satisfacto 
encomium without it co 


1. Portail of the Abbey at Lorsch, date 
774; rather a deterioration of Roman 
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architecture, than as yet presenting any 
decided features of the “ Maniera Te- 
desca,” except that, what may be termed 
triangular arches resting on the capitals 
of the upper order, indicate a transition 
to the subsequent pointed arch. 2. Plan 
of the Cathedral at Worms. 3. Door of 
St. Leonard’s Church, Frankfort. 4. 
Plan of St. Catherine’s, Oppenheim. 
5 and 6. Elevation and Perspective 
Views of do. 7. Plan of St. Castor’s, 
Coblentz. 8. Monument of Kuno von 
Falkenstein in do. 9. Another Monu- 
10. Door of the Cathedral 
at Mainz, giving a perspective view of 
the Cloister and Chapter-house. 11, 12, 
14, 15, and 16. Plan, Section, View, two 
Elevations, and interior of the Exchange 
(Kaufhans) at Mainz; a singular edi- 


fice, presenting a character distinct from 


any remains of the pointed style in 
England. 13. Elevation of St. Castor’s, 
Coblentz, partakes of the Saxon and 
Lombard styles. 17 and 19. Windows 


‘in the Charch at Oppenheim, very beau- 


tiful. 18. Plan of the Church at Fried- 
berg. 20. Dalberg’s Monument in do. 
21. Door on south side of the Choir at 


‘Mainz, with interior perspective, date 


979---1009. 22. Window ina Chapel, 
of exquisite design, date 1317. 23. The 
Spire of the Minster at Ulm, from the 
original design on vellum, of which it is 
impossible to do justice to the excessive 
richness and complication of details, yet 
delightful effect of the ensemble of this 
structure, to which our own country, 
so rich in specimens of ancient archi- 
tecture, can present no parallel. 24. 
Facsimile of a portion of the original 
Drawing of do. 25. Plan of the Church at 
Grunberg. 26. Painted Glass in do. and 
Elevation of the Tower of the Cathe- 
dral at Frankfort-on-the-Main, from an 
ancient drawing, exhibiting as originally 
intended to be completed. 27. Door of 
the Sacristy at Mainz. 28. Capitals in 
the Chapter-house do. 30. Fonts. 31 
and 32. Facsimiles of the Plan and Ele- 
vation of ancient design for a Tower 
and Spire. 33 and 34. Tabernacles. 
35. Door on south side of Cloister, 
at Worms. 36. View of the interior of 
the entrance Gateway under the Tower 
at Friedburg. 

The outline possesses great delicacy 
and precision; and as this style of de- 
lineation exhibits the profiles with 


./ greater perspicuity than any other, it is 


pe more valuable to the student 
than finished engraving. The want of 


_ shadow is felt in the perspective views, 


especially where there is much unifor- 
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mity of surface, or intricacy of lines: in 
the first instance the eye perceives little 
more than a blank; in the latter, it is 
offended by confusion, since the different 
planes cannot be detached from each 
other by variety of tint. In a geome- 
trical drawing, facility of studying and 
measuring is the primary object, which 
we do not wish to see sacrificed to effect. 
But in a perspective view we are not 
satisfied without picturesque effect, and 
chiaroscuro becomes necessary: yet even 
with the rejection of this very powerful 
auxiliary, mere outline will please, 
though in a less degree ;* but it must 
not be forgotten, that, were the views 
finished, the price of the work would be 
greatly increased, and in some degree 
it would lose that uniformity of ap- 
pearance it now possesses. 

The plans are much inferior in in- 
terest and execution to the other plates, 
and by no means present to the eye of 
the architect that beauty of execution 
and fulness of detail which characterize 
those in Britton’s publication ; in other 
respects this is hardly, if indeed at all, 
inferior to them (no mean praise) and 
merits a place in the library of every 
student and amateur of Gothic archi- 
tecture, who will doubtless regard it as 
a valuable accession to their folios, and 
rejoice to find that Germany can pro- 
duce from amongst her artists an archi- 
tectural draftsman, possessing that intel- 
ligence of the art, that accuracy of de- 
lineation, and that beautiful execution 
which distinguish our own Mackenzies, 
Blores, Cotmans, &c. &c. who have 
created a new era in this most interest- 
ing and fascinating department of the 
arts. 

Without wishing in the least to de- 
preciate the merits of Grecian architec- 
ture, we must be permitted to observe, 
that the pointed or Gothic style, al- 
though not altogether in every respect 
so practicable as the former, and al- 
though associations must ever prevent 
its being regarded as congenial to the 
habits and sentiments of existing society, 
yet deserves to be assiduously studied, 
if it be only as. the dead language of the 
art, never likely to be revived to general 
use. Pure Grecian architecture, as ex- 
hibited on its native soil, transcendantly 
chaste and beautiful as it is, is yet some- 
what liable to the imputation of a mono- 
tonous correctness. Like the drama of 
Greece it possesses not that exuberancy 

* Percier’s Work on Interior Decoration 
contains some perspectives in outline, of 
which the effect is ‘truly delicious. ) 
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which marks our native theatre, or ra- 
ther the Gothic theatre, common to 
Spain, Germany, and England. Gothic 
architecture has also an exuberancy un- 
known to its predecessors ; in doors and 
windows, more especially, the variety 
of forms it actually presents, and the 
multiplicity of new combinations it sug- 

ests, may almost, without an hyperbole, 
be asserted to be infinite. 

As to the modern, soi-disant Gothic, 
as exhibited in Gothic lodges, villas, cot- 
tages, and hoc genus omne, it is insuf- 
ferable to those who have formed their 
taste on the beautiful remains both in 
this island and on the Continent, and is 
a disgrace to architecture; a disgrace, 
however, which publications like the 
present must tend to remove. 

It is much to be wished that some of 
our English artists would visit and deli- 
neate the choicest specimens of this style 
existing in Spain and the Netherlands. 
Murphy has done something for Portu- 
ral, still more for the remains of Ara- 

ian architecture in Spain. Whitting- 
ton has by his pen attracted recent at- 
tention to the ‘study of the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of France, while Cotman is 
actually engaged on a series of etchings, 
which will display the architectural re- 
mains of Normandy in that spirited and 
intelligent manner (lo bello stile che gli 
la fatto onore) which so conspicuously 
marks his productions. 





VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 
THE following curious document has 


_ been recently circulated at Frankfort, 


but whether the signatures be genuine 


or forged cannot easily be ascertained. 


It is just, however, to observe, that the 
document itself has been mentioned in 
various traditions for the last 100 years. 
We may remark, that the sixth King of 
Sweden, after Charles XI., who plays so 
prominent a part in this vision, is Gus- 
tavus IV., whose crown, by a forced re- 


. Signation, was transferred to his uncle, 


the Duke of Sudermania, Charles XIII. 

“1, Charles XJ., King of Sweden, 
having previously been tormented by 
frequent fits of melancholy, awoke about 
half-past eleven o'clock on the night of 


. the 16th of Dec, 1676, and accidentally 


turning my eyes towards the window, | 
observed a great light in the Hall of 
Audience. I asked the Aulic Counsellor, 
Bielke, who was in my chamber, what 
occasioned the light in the Hall of Audi- 
ence. It must certainly be on fire, I ob- 
served. ‘ No, Sire,’ replied he, ‘ it is 
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only the moon shining on the windows.’ 
{ was satisfied with this answer, and 
turned my face away from the window, 
in the hope of enjoying a little rest. 
However, I felt greatly agitated ; I turn- 
ed again, and perceiving the same light, 
I observed, ‘ It cannot possibly be the 
light of the moon.’—‘ It is nothing else, 
I assure you, sire,’ replied Bielke. At 
that moment Bielke, the Counsellor of 
State, entered to enquire how I was. I[ 
asked him whether any thing had hap- 
pened, and whether he had seen a light 
in the Audience Hall? He answered, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘ No, Sire, thank 
Heaven, nothing has happened, and the 
light that you sce is only the reflection 
of the moon. I now felt somewhat 
composed; but turnings.my eyes again 
towards the window, | thought I saw a 
number of persons in the hall; on which 
I immediately arose, and throwing on 
my robe-de chambre, opened the win- 
dow, and plainly perceived that the hall 
was lighted up. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, 
‘there is something doing here; you 
know that he who fears God should 
never fear man, and I am therefore re- 
solved to ascertain what it is.” Accord- 
ingly I directed one of them to go down 
and order the commander of the guard 
to bring me the keys. He came, and 
followed me to the secret staircase, the 
door of which was locked ; the staircase 
runs above my chamber, to the right of 
Gustavus Erichson’s bed-chamber. I 
ordered him to open the door, but he 
trembled, and begged I would excuse 
him. I then requested the Aulic Coun- 
sellor, Biclke, to open it; but he also 
refused. I made the same request to 
the State Counsellor, Oxenstiern, whom 
I could never have suspected of fear; 
but he replied, ‘ I have sworn to risk 
my body and my blood far your Ma- 
jesty’s sake, but never to open that 
door.’ On hearing this I felt somewhat 
embarrassed ; however, I boldly seized 
the key, and opened the door myself. 
We found the anti-chamber entirely 
hung with black from the ceiling to the 
floor. We were all seized with terror ; 
but we nevertheless proceeded to the 
door of the Audience Hall. I again 
asked the commander of the guard, and 
the rest of the gentlemen in their turns, 
to open the door, but they all made ex- 
cuses, and begged that I would not urge 
them. [then took the key and opened 
the door, advanced a few paces, and sud- 
denly staggered back; 1 was seized with 
a kind of stupor; I hesitated; but | 
said, ‘ Gentlemen, if you are willing to 
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follow me we will learn the cause of 
this; perhaps it is the intention of the 
Almighty that we should discover some 
important secret.” They all replied, in 
trembling accents, ‘We will follow you, 
Sire. We entered and beheld a large 
table, round which were seated sixteen 
venerable old men, with great books be- 
fure them; at the head of the table was 
a young king, about 17 or 18 years of 
age, with a crown on his head and a 
sseptre in his hand ; on his right was a 
man of tall stature, about 50 years of 
age, whose countenance bore the stamp 
of fidelity; and on his left was an old 
man about 70. 

But the most surprising circumstance 
was, that when the young king bowed 
his head the old men forcibly struck their 
books with their hands. I turned, and 
saw beside the table a range of scaf- 
folds, and executioners, with — their 
sleeves turned up, striking off the heads 
of their victiins, whilst the blood ran in 
torrents on the floor. Icall Heaven to 
witness the horror with which I was 
seized. I looked at my slippers, but the 
blood had not yet touched them. The 

rsons who were beheaded appeared to 
be, for the most part, young noblemen. 
Iturned from this sanguinary spectacle, 
and beheld, in a corner behind the table, 
a throne almost levelled with the ground, 
and beside it a man about 50 years of 
age, who appeared to be prime minister. 
Itrembled violently, and supporting my- 
self against the door, I exclaimed aloud, 
‘ Where is the voice of the Lord that is 
to guide me?” ‘My Almighty Father, 
when shall I hear it?;—No answer was 
returned. I repeated: ‘ Great God! 
when shal] I hear it ?}—Still no answer. 
I repeated the same words athird time ; 
but all was silent as before. The young 
king now bowed his head, whilst the old 
men forcibly struck their books. I then 
exclaimed more loudly than before— 
*‘O God! when shall 1 hear thy voice? 
Be merciful, Lord, and shew me how to 
act ;’ upon which the young king replied, 
‘Itis not for your time, but for that of 
the sixth king after you, and he skall 
resemble me in age and person, and this 
great man (pointing to. the tall man be- 
side him) presents the image of his guar- 
dian. The throne shall be precisely in 
that state of decay during the latter 
Years of the guardian’s life, through the 
enterprises of some young noblemen: 

t the guardian who persecuted the 
Young prince, will, in the end, take his 

rt, and restore the throne more bril- 

€ than it ever was or ever will be; 
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the king will attain an advanced age, 
and will leave his government not only 
unincumbered by debt, but with man 
millions in the treasury. But before he 
can ascend the throne there will be such 
slaughter as never was before and never 
will be after in Sweden. You, in your 
quality of king of Sweden, bequeath to 
him good counsel.’ With these words all 
vanished, and we were left alone with 
only the lights we had brought with us. 
We quitted the apartment with the ut- 
most astonishment, as may well be sup- 
posed, and we observed that the black 
hangings were removed from the anti- 
room, and every thing was in its usual 
state. We proceeded to my chamber, 
where I sat down and wrote the fullow- 
ing exhortation, as well as I was able. 
(This exhortation is kept sealed, but is 
opened to be read on the accession of 
every monarch, and is then sealed up 
again.) And that all this is true [ take 
my personal oath, so help me God. 
Given at Stockholm, in our Royal 
Palace. 
(Signed in French.) 
CuHarwes XI. Roi de Suéde.” 
As ocular witnesses we take our per- 
sonal oaths that we saw all that his Ma- 
jesty has written, so help us God. 
A. W. BIELKE, Counsellor of State. 
Cu. Bretke, Aulic Counsellor. 
OXENSTIERN, Counsellor of State. 
Perer GRANSLIN, Quarter-master-in- 
Chief of the Royal Guard. 





ANECDOTE OF NATIVE DIGNITY OF 
MIND IN A HIGHLANDER. 

THE following appears to be a re- 
markable instance of strength of mind 
in an untutored Highlander. Instead 
of yielding to the temptation presented 
to him by men in a superior station, who 
wished to avail themselves of his per- 
verted energies, his vigorous and lucid 
understanding was startled at the enore 
mity ofthe crime he had been supposed 
capable of committing: he saw his own 
character in a more distinct light: burst 
the fetters of evil habit, and found the 
cure of his vices in the very snare in- 
tended to involve him beyond extrica- 
tion. Such an anecdote of a Grecian 
or Roman would long since have been 
panegyrized with all the pathos of elo- 
quence, but to the writer it seems a more 
interesting lineament of our common 
nature, as Frazer could speak no lan- 

uage but his native Gaelic, had never 

earnt to read, and could not be indebted 
to books for the sentiments that do se 
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much honour to his head and heart. 
His father had been obliged to fly from 
his own clan on account of some disre- 
spect he had shewn to his chief's eldest 
son when intoxicated, and his refusal to 
submit to the unrepealable doom of aton- 
ing for his offence by presenting the 
young honourable gentleman with a stick 
to impress upon his person a memoran- 
dum of the feudal deference he ought to 
maintain in his thoughts and actions. 
He settled near the residence of the most 
powerful vassal of a chief possessing a very 
extensive and populated landed estate, 
and who was, indeed, the father of his clan 
—an amiable trait that has to this day dis- 
tinguished his posterity. This excellent 
man was rendered unhappy by the imbe- 
cility and vices of his eldest son. The 
second brigadier-general, A. G., needs 
no amplified encomiums, when we have 
said he was the intimate friend and fa- 
vourite of John, the great Duke of Ar- 
gyle. All the clan devoutly wished the 
heir apparent in his ancestral mauso- 
leum: but none dared to breathe the 
articulated wish, until the five sons of 
the powerful vassal near whom Fra- 
zer’s father found protection, began to 
whisper among themselves, that it was 
unmanly to offer impotent prayers, like 
old women, when a stout heart, a nerv- 
ous arm, and some inches of a trusty 
blade, would accomplish the desire: but 
to embrue their hands in the blood of 
their future chief, would be the blackest 
perfidy and regicide. Frazer had been 
in a manner trained by the elder bro- 
thers, and had shared the sports of the 
younger. His facetious humour_ had 
often, below the salt, enlivened their 
midnight orgies, and his courage helped 
to render their turbulence more formi- 
dable. They fixed upon him as the in- 
strument of the assassination they medi- 
tated, and cautiously imparted their de 
sign. Frazer listened in profound silence; 
and after an interval of several minutes,re- 
plied to their reiterated importunity.—“ I 
thank you, gentlemen. You have often 
made me envied by my equals, on account 
of the honourand kindness with which you 
was pleased to introduce me to strangers ; 
but you have this night made me ac- 
quainted with one I did not before know: 
‘ou have made me known to myself.— 

was not aware that I deserved to be 
considered in the point of view you have 
ascribed to me. It is time for me to alter 
my course of life. Laird H. is not my 
chief, but he is a man; and a man so 
weak afd spiritless, that I could defend 
myself against him with one hand, and 
twenty inches of birch, though he was 
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armed with sword and target. ’—Frazer 
left the country immediately, and did not 
return till the he of the brothers was no 
more. That last, on his death-bed, re- 
lated the above as the cause of Frazer's 
departure. 





ON GEOLOGY AND MINERAL MAPS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

GEOLOGY, inas far as it determines 
the real nature and position of the va- 
rious substances which constitute the su- 
perficial crust of the earth, is, perhaps 
one of the most important parts of Na- 
tural Philosophy. This will be evident 
to any one who considers that metals, 
stones, fuel, and an almost endless va- 
riety of materials, all more or less useful 
to man, are obtained from the earth :— 
and, also, that both the quantity and 
quality of the vegetable produce depends 
on the nature of the surface, and the 
surface itself on the nature of the strata 
beneath; as where the upper stratum is 
of clay it is fit for some species of plants, 
where it is chalk another class of ve- 
getables will thrive, and a sandy stratum 
is best adapted for other kinds. 

Even the varied scenery of nature is 
connected with the structure of the earth. 
In one place, almost imperishable rocks 
seem to lift their barren heads in defiance 
of the elements; in another the softer 
strata are rounded down into gentle 
hills and vales, offering a rich and plenti- 
ful supply of vegetable produce. The 
former is bold, massive, and sublime ; the 
latter is regular, ornamented, and beau- 
tiful, where nature and art seem to strug- 
gle for pre-eminence. 

A philosophic mind has still further 
motives to study the structure of the 
earth, as no sound theory of geology can 
be discovered, unless the nature and posi- 
tion of the rocks and strata be thoroughly 
investigated. As in astronomy, the cele- 
brated laws of Kepler were the result of 
observations, and without these even a 
Newton might have studied in vain— 
they were the guides of his reasoning and 
the test of its truth; so in geology 
every principal relation of the pheno- 
mena must be observed with care, the 
operation of existing causes must be as- 
certained, and compared with the effects 
observed in nature. If these causes 
be adequate to produce the effects ob- 
served, it would not be consistent with 
the principles of reasoning, on such sub- 
jects, to ascribe them to any other 
causes ; but where it can be shewn, that 
the natural causes now operating, or that 
have been observed to operate, could 


not produce the effects that are observed 
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in nature, then some latitude may be 
given to speculative enquiry. 

Geology requires, perhaps, more gene- 
ral knowledge than any other science, 
and therefure, in the hands of men who 
did not possess such knowledge, it has 
given birth to many extravagant, and 
even ridiculous hypotheses; but in no 
shape is hypothesis so dangerous as when 
it assumes the appearance of practical 
knowledge. Every practical man, that 
thinks at all on the subject, is more or 
less speculative, and while his specula- 
tions are limited to the narrow field 
where his observations have been male, 
they may be of essential service to him; 
but when he attempts to extend his prin- 
ciples to the structure of the whole of the 
earth, he is sure to mislead his followers, 
and the more so in proportion as his lan- 
guage and manner indicate close practi- 
cal observation. | 

These observations may be illustrated 
by comparing the geologist to a farmer 
who has spent the greater part of his 
days in cultivating and observing the na- 
ture of a fine light sandy soil; he forms a 
system of management, a rotation of 
crops, and, in short, he becomes an au- 
thor, and describes, for the benefit of his 
species, the system he has followed. An- 
other farmer, who would gather from 
the experience of his predecessors, takes 
this system to be every thing he could 
wish as a guide ; it is produced by a prac- 
tical man, and it Dears the stamp of ex- 
perience and careful observation; and he 
begins to put it in practice uponastiff clay. 
He fails of course, for its author nevercon- 
sidered that it was limited to a peculiar 
soil. Such is the case with geologists: 
one founds a system from the order and 
position of the rocks of his native moun- 
tains ;—another from the order and po- 
sition of the strata in his native plains ;— 
a third from the eruptions of a volcano. 
Each defends, with obstinate persever- 
ance, the system he has adopted, because 
it agrees nearly with his limited observa- 
tions, while every unprejudiced mind 
must be sensible that they all are in 
error, and yet all in some degree correct. 

The only danger is, that hypothesis 
sometimes draws a slight veil before the 
eyes of the observer, or tempts him to 
give false colours to, or to suppress, the 
facts that have a tendency to subvert his 
favourite hypothesis: but even these 
things cannot happen to any great ex- 
tent, where there are so many observers 
ofeach party. Till a true theory shall 
be discovered, party spirit is here a be- 
nefit, as truth is elicited, though sought 
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under erroneous impressions; and so it 
will continue to be, till a mind, such as 
that of our immortal Newton, at one 
glance penetrates to the depth of the 
science, like the mid-day sun, piercing 
directly or indirectly into every part of 
the subject and enlightening the whole. 

There is yet one more object to which 
I would wish to direct the attention of 
the reader. Mineral maps are coloured 
so as to represent the ranges of the 
rocks and strata; but we find them com- 
pletely filled, scarcely a patch being left 
to be supplied by future observers. Now 
it is absurd to suppose that the lines on 
the maps are the exact boundaries of the 
strata, therefore they appear to be what 
they really are not. How different is 
the practice of those who have risen to 
celebrity in a similar profession !—I al- 
lude to geographers, and to Mr. Arrow- 
smith in particular. What would have 
been the value of his maps if they had 
been filled from conjecture, and no 
means given to distinguish between the 
conjectural and that which is really 
known? Yet such is the case with mi- 
neral maps. It would be difficult for a 
geologist, who wished to do justice to 
the subject, to avoid a charge of pla- 
giarism ; for, in a mixture of truth and 
conjecture, how can any one refer to any 
part of it as an authority? Hence the 
correct part of the labour is lost, unless 
it were specified by some other means ; 
therefore the same steps must be re-trod- 
den by the geologist who produces any 
part of a correct map. 

There is a desire in human nature to 
produce something full and perfect, or, 
as Lord Bacon says, “ their works seem 
to contain and include every thing that 
can fall within the subject; and though 
the parts are ill filled up, and, in reality, 
little more than empty carcases, yet they 
pass current among the vulgar, as hav- 
ing the form and fullness of complete 
sciences.” — Nov. Org. part i, Aph. 86. 

The maineralogy of Great Britain 
would be best illustrated by two maps, 
one in which those places only should be 
laid down where observations have been 
made, and the other filled up according 
to the author's notions of the — — 
or, in pet of the first map, a descri 
tion of the observations might be made 
to answer the purpose. Such a pair of 
maps, or description and map, would do 
credit to their author: the one would 
show the extent of his researches—the 
other, if his notions were correct, would 
secure him that fame which would be 
due to his knowledge of the science. On. 
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the contrary, the author who makes no 
distinction between his observations and 
his conjectures will fall into merited ne- 
lect.* 
May 28, 1819. 


ON THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF MANIA. 
Qui te deridet, caudam trahat.—Hor. 
OUR sage legislators have recently 

been deeply engaged, among other pro- 
found enquiries, in examining the ques- 
tion whether the plague is a contagious 
disease, or rather, in fact, whether there 
be any such thing as contagion at all. 
Into this investigation they have been 
led by the representations of some of the 
Laputian theorists, who, in these planet- 
stricken times, abound with new systems 
in morals, physiology, and political eco- 
nomy. But whether the wise men who 
have discovered that the present popula- 
tion, notwithstanding the deductions 
eccasioned by the late wars, is super- 
abundant and wants pruning, for which 

urpose a new stock of maladies should 

e imported, | know not. Of this, how- 

ever, | am certain, though in the very 
teeth of a parliamentary enquiry, that 
there are infectious disorders; and if a 
substantial proof of the fact were want- 
ing, this very case would be sufiicient, 
since nothing but contagious association 
could have brought together a body of 
country squires, plodding lawyers, and 
city merchants to sit in consultation 
upon medical doctrines which have held 
their ground, and been confirmed by 
universal experience, ever since the days 
of Hippocrates. But my present object 
is only to establish the existence, to 
define the nature, and to describe the 
peculiarities of a mental contagion, with 
the common symptoms that mark the 
progress of the disease in its several 
stages and varieties. 

It was the opinion of one of the pro- 


D——T. 








* It is gratifying to find that general know- 
ledge is not only becoming more necessary, 
but also more common in this country, as it 
is such knowledge only that will gradually 
remove many vulgar errors, to which it will 
be a more powerful antidote than the rea- 
soning of Sir Thomas Brown in his Enquiries 
into Common and Vulgar Errors. The 
vulgar error, however, that coals are to be 
found at Blackheath lately found its way into 
the House of Commons. What a small 
share of geological knowledge would have 
A little work by Mr Phillips, 

yw A Selection of Facts, arranged so as 
to form an Outline of the Geology of Engq- 
land and Wales, 1818, eae ote 


well .dapted for those who have a desire to 
becon.e acquainted with the subject. 
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foundest reasoners this or any other 
country ever produced, that whole 
communities might be seized at the 
same time with the same species of mad- 
néss; and the notion. however wild it 
may appear to superficial minds, is sup- 
sant by many historical evidences. 
ut to pass over these illustrations, which 
would carry us into a wide field of ob- 
servation and research ; the reality of 
intellectual disease, produced by asso- 
ciation only, is capable of still easier and 
more familiar demonstration. Thus, 
for instance, when one or two persons, 
who have means enough to lead a life of 
busy idleness, begin to form collections 
of articles totally destitute of beauty or 
benefit, the disposition is soon caught, 
and the infection spreads so extensively, 
that years and fortunes are wasted in 
gathering things of no utility. The 
malady commonly seizes the imagination, 
through the auditory organs, by the pa- 
tient’s too attentively listening to the 
praises of some objects for which he 
never before felt the least inclination, 
nor ever would had he not been told 
that they were things of extraordinary 
value. Curiosity is so powerfully ex- 
cited by the report of unknown pleasures, 
that the hearer becomes restless and 
disturbed, till he can indulge his fancy 
in the possession of some rarities which 
the ignorant may admire, and collectors 
may covet withenvy. This last is one of 
the surest symptoms that the disorder 
has obtained a complete ascendancy in 
the system ; and it deserves notice, that 
while they who labour under this ma- 
niacal impression have the strongest 
affection for each other's society, a great 
portion of suspicion and jealousy always 
marks their intercourse. With much 
appearance of friendship they are afraid 
of one another, and though a brother 
maniac would part with the coat from 
his back to serve his associate, he would 
not let him have a rusty medal, ora 
worm eaten book to save his life. In 
like manner, while they are engaged with 
reciprocal feelings in the same pursuit, 
the desire to supplant one another per- 
vades the whole community. But the 
narrative of a few particular cases will 
give a clearer idea of the malady in ge- 
neral, its divisions, and effects, than the 
most laboured or minute description. 
About a century ago, a mania pre- 
vailed in Holland of a very peculiar cha- 
racter, and persons of the most phleg- 
matic temper and _ penurious habits, 
were so a infected with the love 
of TULIPs, that many sacrificed their 
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personal comforts to gratify their incli- 
nation four these gaudy fluwers. A 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, who had 
imbibed the ¢vdipo-mania In a most ex- 
traordinary degree, was one day mak- 
ing a display of his collection toa gentle- 
man, and after expatiating in a lively 
manner upon the several beauties before 
him, he pointed out one which, in the 

ride of his heart, he pronounced to be 
the finest tulip in the world. ‘The visitor 
in reply readily allowed the flower to 
be a very charming one, but said at the 
same time, that it was not the finest in the 
world, because he had a few days before 
seen a tulip still more elegant in all re- 
spects at Haarlem. This intelligence 
went to the very soul of the burgomas- 
ter, who, having learnt the name of the 
owner of the rival flower, set out in- 
stantly fur Haarlem; where, being con- 
vinced by ocular demonstration that the 
reporter had not exaggerated in his 
account, he immediately entered into a 
negociation for the purchase of this 
splendid beauty. The man who pos- 
sessed it was a gardener, and though 
not without a due portion of the preva- 
lent malady, he had judgment enough 
to make the most of the advantage which 
he possessed. After many refusals to 
part with this unparalleled tulip, he was 
at length prevailed upon to accept one 
thousand gilders for it; but no sooner 
was the bargain closed, and the Burgo- 
master if full possession of his prize, 
than, taking the flower from the pot, he 
crushed it to pieces beneath his heel, 
and exclaimed, not like Cesar, veni, 
vidi, vici, but—‘“ now is the tulip of Am- 
sterdam the finest in the world!’ But 
of the various aberrations of the hu- 
man intellect, the most inveterate is that 
which may be ealled the Archaio- Mania, 
or a propensity to reverence, and collect 
every thing that has the stamp of an- 
tiquity. To persons infected with this 
malady the most exquisite works of mo- 
dern art lose their value on that very 
account, while pieces of no beauty at all 
increase in value according to their age. 
It peas that the disease was known 
at me, for Horace mentions it as 
being a source of profit to eertain prac- 
titioners, who knew how to manage per- 
sons labouring under it. 

But a more accurate and lively de- 
scription of a patient thus afflicted can- 
not be given than in the following 
“Sketch of an Antiquary,” written by 
a learned countryman of our own at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century :— 
“He is a man strangely thrifty of 
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time past, and an enemy indeed to his 
maw, whence he fetches out many things 
when they are now all rotten and stink- 
ing. He is one that hath that unna- 
tural disease to be enamoured of old 
age, and wrinkles, and loves all things 
(as Dutchmen do cheese) the better for 
being mouldy and worm-eaten. He is 
of our religion, because we say it is most 
ancient; and yet a broken statue would 
almost make him an idolater. <A great 
admirer he is of the rust of old monu- 
ments, and reads only those characters 
where time hath eaten out the letters. 
He will go you forty miles to see a 
saint's well, or ruined abbey; and if 
there be but a cross, or stone footstool 
in the way, he’ll be considering it so 
long, till he forget his journey. His 
estate consists much in shekels and Ro- 
man coins, and he hath more pictures of 
Cesar than James or Elizabeth. Beg- 
gars cozen him with musty things 
which they have raked from dung- 
hills, and he preserves their rags for 
precious relics. He loves no library 
but where there are more spider's vo- 
lumes than authors, and looks with great 
admiration on the antique work of cob- 
webs. Printed books he contemns, as a 
novelty of this latter age; but a manu- 
script he pores on everlastingly, especi- 
ally if the cover be all moth-eaten, and the 
dust make a parenthesis between every 
syllable. He would give all the books 
in his study (which are rarities all) for 


one of the old Roman binding, or six 


lines of Tully in his own hand. His 
chamber is hung commonly with strange 
beasts’ skins, and is a kind of charnel- 
house of bones extraordinary, and his 
discourse upon them, if you will hear 
him, shall last longer. His very attire 
is that which is the oldest out of fashion, 
and you may pick a criticism out of his 
breeches. He never looks upon himself 
till he is grey-haired, and then he is 
pleased with his own antiquity. His 
grave does not fright him, for he has 
been used to sepulchres: and he likes 
death the better, because it gathers him 
to his fathers."—( Earl’s Microcosmo- 
graphy, or a Piece of the World, charac- 
terized. 1628.) | 

They who labour under this complaint 
are distinguished by a most ravenous 
appetite, which is never satisfied, but in- 
creases with indulgence, and is omni- 
vorous. One circumstance very observ- 
able in this malady is, that persons of 
extremely delicate sensations in other 
respects, and so squeamish as scarcely 
able to endure the sight of an unseemly 
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object, will covet the same thing with 
the most intense anxiety, if they are told 
that it is an indubitable relic “ of the 
olden time.” In that case all nervous 
sensibility is changed in an instant, and 
repugnance gives place to desire. A 
cast off wig of Charles the Second, an 
old pair of leather breeches that had be- 
longed to Oliver Cromwell, the greasy 
hat which he wore when he entered the 
House of Commons, a pipe, out of which 
the great Raleigh smoked the Virginia 
herb introduced by himself, or the pen 
with which his master King James wrote 
that delectable treatise. the “ Counter- 
blast against Tobacco,” become precious 
in the eyes of those by whom the same 
things would otherwise be treated with 
the utmost contempt. 

it is no less remarkable, what extra- 
ordinary pains and privations persons of 
this description will gladly endure, 
though, when not moved by the ruling 
passion, they can scarcely be stimulated 
to the least exertion even in concerns of 
the utmost importance. Some have been 
known to traverse distant regions at the 
utmost risk of their lives, for no other 
purpose than to add a few rare coins to 
their cabinet. One of these, the cvle- 
brated Vaillant, after travelling into 
Asia, had like to have lost both his trea- 
sures and his liberty, for in the voyage 
home the vessel was chased by an Alge- 
rine Corsair, which threw our antiquary 
into a tremendous: fright, not so much 
for his own personal safety: as for that of 
his coins. Knowing that the infidels 
would pay little respect to the science 
of numismatics, he very heroically swal- 
lowed the whole collection, one by one, 
and having thus deposited his valuable 
cargo, waited the issue with firmness. 
Fortunately, however, the pirate being 
attracted by the appearance of a more 
promising prize, relinquished the pur- 
suit, and Vaillant landed soon after at 
Marseilles, where he related to his scien- 
tific brethren his narrow escape, and 
described the contents of his secret ca- 
binet ; but as it was carefully locked up, 
his antiquarian friends were under the 
necessity of exercising their patience for 
some time. The burthen, as may be 
naturally supposed, was extremely in- 
convenient to Vaillant, and every day 
the most anxious enquiries were made 
about his delivery, which went on very 
slowly. As often, however, as parturi- 
tiow took place the emancipated stranger 
was received with unbounded joy, and 
after the performance of the necessary 
ceremony of ablution, it was handed 
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about for the admiration of the impa- 
tient virtuosi. Extravagant prices were 
offered for some of these curiosities, 
while yet they remained in their dark- 
some abode; and an Otho, the largest 
and most troublesome of the wondertul 
inmates, was an object of bitter conten- 
tion among the cognoscenti, each of 
whom would almost have performed the 
Ciesarean operation to have gained pos- 
session of the inestimable prize, which, 
owing to its dimensions, did not come to 
light for several months, ’ 

Though the rage for coins is the 
grandest feature in the antiquarian 
mania, the persons so infected do not 
limit themselves to this pursuit. Vases, 
gems, and statues, with an infinite variety 
of other objects that all-devouring Time 
has spared, are greedily sought after by 
those who have the disease in its highest 
state; but as it is exclusively confined 
to the wealthy classes of society, and 
gives much employment to ingenious 
manufacturers and imitators, it may 
properly be cunsidered as generally be- 
neficial, and an encouragement of the 
arts. Where, however, disorders of any 
description are prevalent, there empirics 
never fail to swarm. But it is observ- 
able, that while, for other maladies, the 
pretenders to superior medical science 
offer infallible remedies, in these mental 
ones quackery is as constantly emploved 
in aggravating the disease, by assuring 
the afflicted that they are in perfect 
health, and that the more extravagant 
they are in the gratification of a dis- 
ordered imagination, the surer sign they 
exhibit of the “ mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 

Thus deluded, the patients oftentimes 
become easy victims of the grossest im- 
positions, and medals, vases, intaglios, 
rings, and even marbles of modern work- 
manship, are passed off upon them as 
the genuine productions of Grecian art, 
or the indubitable remains of Roman 
glory. The effects of the mania upon 
the passions in any of the classes will be 
most accurately observed where a groupe 
of antique hunters is found all engaged 
upon the same scent for one article of 
rare worth, in the acquisition of which 
each of the fraternity places the con- 
summation of his present felicity. In 
such a case the utmost care and solici- 
tude will be discerned in every counte- 
nance, watching one another with a 
scowling aspect, trembling at the eager 
curiosity manifested by an intruder, and 
still more alarmed when some affluent 
competitor appears with a confident air 
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of assurance, announcing his determina- 
tion to be the victor. 

It is no less curious to sce with what 
finesse the old dogs of the game, while 
they appear to lay their sapient heads 
together, apparently full of cordial es- 
teem, will make a sudden start to snatch 
the prize from each other's mouths, than 
it is to mark the cunning tricks practised 
by them to mislead those of whose suc- 
cess they are apprehensive. 

A veteran of this description, who has 
had the mania upon him full sixty 
years, Was sometime since attracted by 
the announcement of a sale of genuine 
antiques, containing, among other sin- 
gularities, one of the .handles of the 
cofin of Mary Queen of Scots. This 
was a treasure not to be missed, but 
how to get it wasthe question; and it 
occupied his thoughts by day and his 
dreams by night. He well knew that the 
same object would excite a general bustle 
among the fraternity, so he formed his 
resolution to lye perdue, and watch his 
opportunity without appearing to take 
the least interest in the matter. When 
the important day came he made his 
observations upon the characters around, 
and judging that his opinion would be 
deemed oracular on an article of such 
magnitude, he affected to treat it slightly, 
and by his manner made every one be 
lieve that the curiosity was fabricated to 
sell. In cqpsequence of this the relique 
was put up at atrifle, and while every 
body seemed to pride himself on his 
silence, as much as to say, “old birds are 
not caught with chaff,” our hero in a 
corner with a single word gained the 
very thing which he had taught his com- 
peers and disciples to despise as not 
worthy of notice. In bearing away his 
prize, however, he ran some_risk of be- 
ing plundered, for one or two hands 
were at his pocket, but whether these 
efforts were made by any of the anti- 
quarian fraternity, who in such cases 
are not very scrupulous, or by more 
disciplined depredators, he did not stop 
to enquire. 

Not very dissimilar to this is the 
Porcelani-mania, or the prupensity to 
gather old jugs, tea-pots, and every 
other kind of earthenware that bears 
the stamp of age and ugliness. In one 
instance this mania turned to a remark- 
ably good account. A late collector of 

at celebrity hearing that one of his 
ajesty’s amiable daughters had been 
seized with the malady, thought it a 
good cepartanity to gain her favour by 
some Offerings suited to her particular 
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fancy. With this view he visited all the 
blind alleys and courts where such things 
were likely to be found, and in a little 
time his stock was considerable. The 
next step was to communicate a selection 
to the princess, in duing which there was 
little difficulty. The old pieces of china 
were of course much admired, and when 
her royal highness was humbly requested 
to accept them, she felt quite enraptured 
with the acquisition,though very reluctant 
to deprive the owner of such valuables. 
Having thus secured his footing in the 
good graces of the princess, our virtuoso 
very wisely followed it up, by adding an 
article now and then to her collection, al- 
ways keeping the choicest in reserve for 
the great object which he had in view. 
Such repeated attentions did not fail to 
call forth many acknowledgments, and 
sincere wishes to return the obligation in 
some manner or other. To all these 
expressions of kindness the answer was 
unifurm, that the collector was ampl 
rewarded by the condescension wit 
which he was treated by the illustrious 
personage. At length, however, a situ- 
ation not more than three thousand a 
year in value, was about to be vacant, for 
the possessor, an antiquary also, lay on 
his death-bed. The time was now come, 
therefore, for the decision of our collec- 
tor’s fortune; he packed up his nost pre- 
cious cargo of japan, and having at all 
times access to his patroness, he asto- 
nished her by this inestimable addition 
to her store. She was now so completely 
oppressed, that nothing could set her 
mind at rest till she had evinced how 
deeply she was affected by her worthy 
friend’s goodness. On this the collector 
humbly presumed to inform the princess 
that though he never had been moved 
by any other ambition than that of gra- 
tifying her taste, yet, there happened 
just then to be an object, which, if it 
could be procured by her gracious inte- 
rest, would make him the happiest man 
in the world.. The princess was impa- 
tient to know what it was, and that very 
instant hastened to her excellent father 
to urge the request that her much-valued 
friend might succeed to the expected 
vacancy. The king, who had long pene- 
trated into the secret views of this appa- 
rently disinterested virtuoso, could not 
refrain from laughing, but after much 
importunity he said, ‘“ Well, well: go 
along, your china merchant must be paid 
for his mugs I suppose, but let me tell 
you, that the price is unconscionable.” 
(To be concluded in our nest.) 
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REMARKS ON THE SOUTHWARK 
BRIDGE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AWARE of the readiness with which 
you insert any paper relative to public 
improvements, | beg leave to offer you 
a few observations on the bridge lately 
erected across the Thames from South- 
wark to Queen-street. This great me- 
tropolis, which has often been stigmatized 
as deficient in ornamental and public 
buildings, has in our own time been 
adorned and improved by the erection of 
four bridges: that at Blackfriars, Vaux- 
hall, the Strand, and lastly that of South- 
wark; and in reference to bridges only, 
may now vie with the capital of any 
European state. There is perhaps no 
erection which is susceptible of such a 
combination of use and splendor as that 
which crosses an impetuous stream, and 
enables the inhabitants of opposite shores 
to pass and repass in defiance of the in- 
tervening obstacles of nature; it is an 
object which the human mind is predis- 
posed to admire; it avows the triumph 
of art and cultivated judgment over 
crude and uncultured nature, and is per- 
haps the most flattering instance of the 
power of intellect and industry in sur- 
mounting difficulties apparently insuper- 
able. Pope, in his epistle to Lord Bur- 
lington, has the following passage :— 


* Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood 
contain, : 

The mole projected break the roaring main, 
Back to his bounds their subject sea com- 
mand, 

And roll obedient rivers through the land. 
These honours peace to happy Britain brings, 
These are imperial works,and worthy kings.” 


But the people of this happy country 
possess within themselves greater means 
of accomplishing an enterprize of mag- 
nitude and difficulty than was ever en- 
joyed by any prince or potentate however 
powerful or persevering; and it is no 
small addition to the pleasure in contem- 
plating modern bridges to reflect, that 
they have had their origin in the public 
spirit and patriotism of the British peo- 
ple, whose beneficial designs have been 
roperly appreciated and upheld by the 
egislature. 

t is not my present purpose to exa- 
mine the merits of any but the bridge at 
Southwark ; suffice it to observe, that 
the new Strand bridge possesses a de- 
cided advantage in having its road line 
Jevel, a circumstance which considerably 
aids one of the finest city views in the 
world ; the continued lines, the ballus- 
trades, &c. form an admirable fore- 
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round; the expanse of water reflects 
in a spangled mirrer the sky, the build- 
ings, &c. which surround it, and the 
noble masses of architecture are so 
charmingly interspersed with trees, that 
together is formed the finest coup a'ei/ 
which this or perhaps any other country 
is capable of affording. The spectator 
of this scene is in a complete school for 
the study of effects produced by light 
and shade; the passing clouds suddenly 
illuminate distinct masses of building, 
leaving others in shade, and this splendid 
effect is so rapidly and completely varied, 
as to produce appearances almost magi- 
cal, and which the eye of an artist can 
never be weary Of contemplating. 

Southwark bridge is situated en a part 
of the river which does not afford a 
prospect by any means so good as that 
of the Strand: the view eastward in par- 
ticular is insipid and dull; the principal 
object is old London bridge, an edifice 
which could hardly have been rendered 
more ugly and offensive to the eye of taste, 
had such been the intention of its build- 
ers. Beyond it is seen the forest of 
masts of trading vessels of all the nations 
in the world, which, however gratifying 
in other respects, does not aid the pictu- 
resque. The intermediate buildings on 
both sides of the river are principally 
commercial, intermingled with the spires 
and turrets of churches. The view 
westward is considerably enriched by St. 
Paul's cathedral, Blackfriars’ bridge, and 
Somerset-house in the distance, but stil] 
falls far short of the inimitable prospect 
which has been already mentioned. The 
river is here narrow, and it became of 
course desirable that as little obstruction 
as possible should be created to the free 
passage of the water, and in addition to 
this physical reason was another, arising 
from the contiguity of London bridge. 
It is well known that this antiquated and 
unhandsome structure so effectually dams 
up the tide in its ebb and flow, as to 
create a great head of water, and conse- 
quent fall on the reverse tide; hence all 
vessels which pass through acquire so 
strong an impetus as to become for some 
time ungovernable by those who have 
the charge of them; so that it became 
indispensably needful that the water-way 
of the arches of the new bridge should 
be as wide, and the piers as few, as pos- 
sible. These considerations no doubt 


had due weight, and induced the projec- 
tors to adopt the present design, which 
is well calculated to answer every neces- 
sary purpose, without losing sight of the 
local requisites before mentioned. The 
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material of which the bridge is composed 
is iron, which, from its great lightness 
compared with masonry, allows the piers 
to be widely separated and proportion- 
ately narrow. 

The new bridge is of three arches, 
formed, as before stated, of cast-iron: 
the piers of masonry. The centre arch 
js 240 feet in the opening; the side ones 
of 210 feet. They ate all portions of 
circles, the centre one having, as before 
stated, its chord 30 feet wider than those 
of the side. Immediately above the inner 
line of the arch, there is an unbroken sur- 
face or rim of iron eight or ten feet in 
width,which gives an appearance of great 
solidity, and in some measure rescues this 
work from the charge which has been 
justly applied to other iron bridges, of 
resembling a series of grid-irons.* ‘The 

between this rim and the passage 
way of the bridge, including the haunches 
of the arch, is filled by intersecting bars of 
metal, which constitute a series of tri- 
angles, mutually springing from, and 
supporting each other. The piers 
are not ernamented with columns or 
niches, but are very light and graceful in 
their form. ‘The whole is surmounted 
by a bold and appropriate cornice ; and 
4 plain, but handsome, iron railing, serv- 
ing the a of a balustrade: nor 
must the lamp-irons be unnoticed, which 
are exceedingly tasteful and elegant, 
both in form and disposition. The prin- 
cipal dimensions of the bridge are as ful- 


lows :— 
Feet. In. 
Length of the bridge withthe abut- 
ments « - - ~ - 800 0O 
Thickness of the abutments on each 


_sideofthertiver - - - 46 0 
Thickness of each pier = 
720 piles driven underneath the ek 

two piers. 
980 piles driven underneath the 
two abutments. 
—_—— 
1700 total number of piles. 
Width of the stairs on each side - 9 0 
Clear water way under the three 
arches ~ ~ - - - 660 0 
Span of the outside arches - - 210 O 
Spanofthecentrearch - - 240 O 
Springing of outside arches- - 21 O 
Springing of centrearch - - 24 O 
The height of the cornice over 
thearches < is - 2 10 





* This censure occurs in the lectufes of 


Mr. Soane, the Professor of Architecture to 
the Royal Academy, to metallic bridges, and 


it is generally, though not indiscriminately, 
“New } ) 
w Montuty Mac.—Noa. 67, 
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Teet. In. 
The width of the cornice over the 
arches - - - - - $3 4 
Height of the balustrades_- - 48 
Width within the balustrades - 42 0 
Width of paved foot way on each 
side 2 - - - - 7 0 
Width of carriage way - 28 0 


The weight of iron in this bridge 
is 5,585 tons: 
From the cornice of the centre arch 
to the surface of the water at 
spring tides - - - - 42 0 
From the cornice of the centre arch | 
to the surface at low water - 60 0 
The height of the road, supported 
on brick arches, to the abutments 
on each side of the river - - 2 0 
Span of the first brick arch from 
the river, on the London side 
carriage road, leading to the 
wharfs - . - - - 20 0 
Height of the abovearch - + 20 0 
Span of the sixth brick arch from 
the river, on the London side 
carriage road, leading to the 


Hambro’ wharf s+ - 15 0 
Height of the above atch - & 22: & 
Span of each of the nine arches on 

the London side’ - . - 15 0O 


Length of the road, supported on 

ten brick arches, to the abut- 

ments on the London side - 180 0 
Span of the first brick arch from 

the river, on the Southwark side 

carriage road, leading to Black- : 

friars bridge - - - - 25 O 
Height of the above arch - + 20 0 


‘ Span of the seventeenth brick arch, 


over Maid-lane, on the South- 
_ wark side catriage road - - 20 0 
Height of the above arch - - 35 0 
Span of each of the twenty brick 

arches on the Southwark side - 15 0 
Length of the road supported on 

twenty-two brick arches, to the 

abutments on the Southwark 

ee Se ee ee 
Total number of brick arches, 32. 
Total length of arches, including __ 

the bridge = - - : - 1876 0 

The general appearance of this struc- 
ture is more pleasing than that of any 
other iron bridge which I have ever seen : 
there is a greater degree of apparent sv- 
lidity, a requisite by no means unessen- 
tial. The bridge at Vauxhall is, with- 
out doubt; strong enough for the uses to 
which it is applied ; but it is so slender 
in its construction, and of such small 
depth, that it offends the eye of taste: 
it has a trivial appearance, and one can 
never consider it as a metropolitan 
bridge. ‘The numerous intersections 0! 
the parts filling the haunches at the 
Southwark bridge, excludes the free pax 

Vow. XI. F 
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sage of light, and gives an air of solidity 
to the whole, which is very serviceable, 
although it must be confessed that the 
same cause produces a degree of con- 
fusion which is sometimes prejudicial. 
The engincer of this bridge is Mr. Ren- 
nie: he has evinced, in its construction, 
great knowledge and taste; and it is no 
small honour to this gentleman to have 
adorned and benefited the metropolis 
with two such structures as that of 
which we are speaking, and that which is 
called the Waterloo or Strand Bridge. 
Temple, May 8, 1819. H. U. 


> 


A TIGER AND LION HUNT. 

[The following narrative of a Tiger and Lion 
Hunt, in the upper regions of Hindostan, 
is extracted from the familiar correspond- 
ence of the dauntless heroine of the chace, 
who is a British Lady of high rank, re- 
cently, or not long ago, returned from 
India.*]} 

Sanghee, 60 miles N. W. of Dihlee, 

22d March. 
WE had elephants, guns, balls, and all 
other necessaries prepared, and about 
seven in the morning we set off. The 
svil was exactly like that we had gone 

over last night: our course lay N. W. 

The jungle was generally composed of 

Corinda bushes, which were stunty and 

thin, and looked like ragged thorn bushes: 

nothing could be more desolate in ap- 
pearance ; it seemed as if we had got to 
the furthest limit of cultivation, or the 
haunts of man. At times, the greener 
bunches of jungle, the usual abodes of 
the beasts of prey during the day-time, 
and the few huts scattered here and 
there, which could hardly be called vil- 
lages, seemed like islands in the desert 
waste around us. We stopped near two 
or three of these green tufts, which gene- 
rally surrounded a lodgment of water, or 
little ponds, in the midst of the sand. 
The way in which these ferocious ani- 
mals are traced out is very curious, and, 
if related in England, would scarcely be 
credited. A number of unarmed, half- 
naked villagers go prying from side to 
side of the bush, just as a boy in England 
would look after a strayed sheep, or peep 
after a bird's nest. Where the jungle 
was too thick for them to see through, 
the elephants, putting their trunks down 
into the bush, forced their way through, 
tearing up every thing by the roots be. 
fore them. About four miles from our 
tents we were all surrounding a bush, 
which might be some fifty yards in cir- 
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cumference (allincludes William Frazer, 
alone upon his great elephant, Mr. Bar- 
ton and myself upon another equally 
large, Mr. Wilder upon another, and 
eight other elephants; horsemen at a 
distance, and footmen peeping into the 


bushes). Our different elephants were 
each endeavouring to force his way 
through, when a great elephant, without 
a houdah on his back, called“ Muckna,” a 
fine and much esteemed kind of elephant, 
(a male without large teeth,) put up, from 
near the centre of the bush, a royal 
tiger. In an instant Fraser called out, 
« Now, Lady H——-, be calm, be steady, 
and take a good aim, here he is.” —I con- 
fess, at the moment of thus suddenly 
coming upon our ferocious victim, my 
heart beat very high, and, for a second, 
I wished myself far enough off ; but cu- 
riosity, and the eagerness of the chase, 
put fear out of my head ina minute: the 
tiger made a charge at the Muckna, and 
then ran back into the jungle. Mr. 
Wilder then put his elephant in, and 
drove him out at the opposite side. He 
charged over the plain away from us, 
and Wilder fired two balls at him, but 
knew not whether they took effect. The 
bush in which he was found was one on 
the west bank of one of those little half 
dry ponds of which [ have spoken. Mr. 
Barton and I conjecturing that, as there 
was no other thick cover near, he would 
probably soon return, took our stand in 
the centre of the open space: in a minute 
the tiger ran into the bushes on the east 
side; [ saw him quite plain :—we imme- 
piately put our elephant into the bushes, 
and poked about till the horsemen, wh 
were reconnoitring round the outside oP 
the whole jungle, saw him slink under 
the bushes to the north side: hither we 
followed him, and from thence traced 
him by his growling, back to the outer 
part of the eastern bushes. Here he 
started out just before the trunk of our 
elephant, with a tremendous growl or 
grant, and made a charge at another 
elephant, farther out on the plain, re- 
treating again immediately under cover. 
Fraser “fired at him, but we supposed 
without effect; and he called to us for 
our elephant to pursue him into his 
cover. 

With some difficulty, we made our 
way through to the inside of the south- 
ern bushes; and, as we were leoking 
through the thicket, we perceived beau 
Tiger slinking away under them. Mr. 
Barton fired, and hit him a mortal blow, 
about the shoulder or back, for he in- 
stantly was checked; and my ball, which 
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followed the same instant, threw him 
down. We two then discharged our 
whole artillery, which originally consist- 
ed of two double-barrelled guns, loaded 
with slugs, and a pair of pistols. Most 
of them took effect, as we could discover 
by his wincing, for he was not above ten 
yards from us at any time, and at one 
moment, when the elephant chose to take 
fright and turn his head round, away 
from the beast, running his haunches al- 
most into the bush, nut fize. By this 
time William Fraser had come round, 
and discharged a few balls at the tiger, 
which lay looking at us, grinning and 
growling, his ears thrown back, but un- 
able to stir. A pistol, fired by me, shat- 
tered his lower jaw-bone; and imme- 
diately, as danger of approaching him 
was now over, one of the villagers, with 
a matchlock, went close to him, and ap- 
plying the muzzle of his piece to the nape 
of his neck, shot him dead, and put him 
out of his pain. The pecple then dragged 
him out, and we dismounted to look at 
him, pierced through and through; yet 
one could not contemplate him without 
satisfaction, as we were told that he had 
long infested the high road, and carried 
off many passengers. One hears of the 
roar of a tiger, and fancies it like that of a 
bull, but, in fact, it is more like the grunt 
of a hog, though twenty times louder, 
and certainly one of the most tremend- 
ous anima! noises one can imagine. ° 
Our tiger was thrown across an ele- 
phant, and we continued our course to 
In a jungle at the dis- 


wild hog, which ran as hard as it could 
away from us, pursued by a Soowar, 
without success. Soon after we started, 
in a more open part of the plain, a herd 
of the nilghau. ‘This animal is in-ap- 
pearance something between a horse, a 
acow, and a deer; delicate in its legs 


and feet like the latter, of a bluish grey 


colour, with a small hump on its shoul- 
ders, covered with a mane. Innumerable 
hares and partridges started up on every 
side of us. The flat, dreary waste still 


continued, though here and there at the 


ce of some miles, we met witha 
few ty lands, and boys tending 
herds of buffaloes. , 
In a circuit of about sixteen miles we 
beat up many jungles, in the hope of 
rousing a lion, but without success. One 
of these jungles, in particular, was un- 
pretty: it had water in the 


buffaloes, cooling themselves. We re- 
turned home at 3 P. M.; and after a 
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dish of tea I fell asleep, and did not 
awake till eleven at night. 

On the 23d, we again set off at 9 A. 
M. in quest of three lions, which we 
heard were in a jungle about: six miles 
to the north-east of our tents. The 
ground we passed over was equally 
flat with that of yesterday, but it was 
ploughed. When we came to the edge 
of the jungle, not unlike the skirts of 
a coppice in England, and which was 
principally compused of stumpy peeple 
trees, and the willow-like shrub I ob- 
served the other evening, Fraser desired 
us to halt, whilst he went on fovt to 
obtain information. The pecple from 
the neighbourhood assembled round us 
im crowds, and in a few minutes ail the 
trees in the jungle appeared to be 
crowned with men, placed there by 
Fraser for observation. After waiting 


sae an hour, we were at last sent for. 


We found him posted just by the side of 
the great canal, which was cut by the 
Emperor Firuze, across the country, 
from the Jumna, at Firozeabad,: to 
Dehlee, for the purpose of supplying the 
cultivation of this part of the country 
with water. Fraser had received intel- 
ligence of both a lion and a tiger being in 
this jungle, which now chokes up this 
canal. He desired Barton and myself 
to go down upon our elephant, and watch 
the bed of the canal; moving slowly 
towards the south, while he should enter 
and advance.in the contrary direction; 
the rest of the party were to beat the 
jungle above, where it was so very thick, 
that in most places, it would have been 
impossible fur an elephant to attempt te 
force a passage through it. 

When he had gone about a quarter 
of a mile down the Nulla, there being 
but just room at the bottom for our 
elephant to walk clear of the bushes, we 
came to a spot where it was a little 
wider, and where some water had col- 
lected. Here we fell in with Frazer, on 
his elephant, who had met with no 
better success than ourselves, though we 
had all searched every bush as closely 
as we could with our eyes, in passing 
along. He desired us to wait there a 
few minutes, while he mounted the bank 
above to look after the rest of the ele- 
phants ; though none of us were very 
sanguine of sport here, from the jungle 
being so thick, and so extensive on every 
side. He had hardly gone away, when 
the people in the trees called out, that 
they saw the wild beast in the bushes, 
on our left hand; and in a few minutes, 
a lioness crossed the narrow neck of the 
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canal, just before us, and clambered up 
the opposite bank. J immediately fired, 
but missed her; the men pointed that 
the had run along the bank to the west- 
ward. We turned round, and had the 
mortification of seeing her again dart 
across the path, and run into the water, 
through the Nulla, for some yards; at 
which moment our elephant became re- 
fractory; kept wheeling about, and was 
so unsteady, as to make it impossible for 
us to fire. However, we followed her 
up to the thicket, in which she had taken 
thelter, and put the elephant’s head 
right into it; when we had the satis- 
faction to hear her growling close to us. 
Just as we were expecting her charge 
every minute, and had prepared our 
musquets ready to point at her, round 
wheeled the elephant again, and became 
perfectly unmanageable. 

During the scuffle between the ele- 
phant and the Mahout, we heard the 
cry, that the lioness was again running 
down the bank, and a gun went off. 
She again crossed the Nulla, and we 
saw the partridges start up from a 
thicket into which she had penetrated. 
Just as we got our elephant to go well 
in, she ran back again, and couched 
under a thicket, on our left hand bank, 
near to which she had originally been 
started. All this happened in the space 
of a short minute. Fraser then called 
to us to come round the bush, as the 
lioness being in a line between him and 
us, we hindertd him from firing. Just 
as we got out of his reach, he fired ; and 
as soon as our elephant stopped, 1 did 
the same ; both shots took effect, for the 

oor lioness stirred not from the spot, 

ut lay and wled; in rather a more 
mellow or hollow tone than that of a 
tiger. All our guns were loaded with 
slugs, and after a few discharges, poor 
liones tried to sally from her covert, and 
rolled over and over into the bed of the 
canal below, Her loins were evidently 
all cut to pieces, and her hind parts 
trailed after her. This was lucky for 
us, as her fore parts appeared to be 
strong and unhurt. She reared herself 
upon her fore legs, and cast towards us a 
look that ke revenge, complaint, 
and dignity, which I thought to be quite 
affecting ; perhaps, however, jit was the 
old prejudice in favour of lions, that 
made me fancy this, as well as. that 
there was an infinite of spirit 
and dignity in her attitude; her head 
half averted from us, was turned back, 
as if ready to start at us, if the wounds 
in -her loins had not disabled her. As 
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it was now mercy to fire, and put an 
end to her sufferings, I took a steady 
aim, and shot her right through the 
head; she fell dead at once, and it was 
found, on going up to her, that the ball 
had completely carried away her lower 
jaw. Her body was dragged up the 
bank, and Fraser pronounced her to be 
not two years old. 

We now learnt, that the shot which 
we had heard, when down below, was 
occasioned by the lioness having made a 
spring at a poor man, who stood panic- 
struck, unable to discharge his piece, or 
to run away. She had thrown him 
down, and got him completely under her, 
and his turban into her mouth. ‘The 
elephants all dismayed had turned back, 
when Mr. Wilder, seeing the imminent 
danger of the moment, fired at the lioness, 
and grazed her side. She immediately 
left her hold, ran back into the jungle, 
and across the canal, where we first per- 
ceived her. This grand sight we lost, 
by being stationed in the bed below ; it 
was said to have been very fine; but then 
we had, instead of it, several views of 
this noble animal, in full vigour; and 
with the sight of an hyena, which also 
ran across the Nulla. 

We then proceeded on the road to 
Pannuput, on our elephants, five miles 
to which is a pretty village, 
Here I got into my palankeen; Wilder 
returned to Dehlee; and William 
Fraser and Mr. Barton mounted their 
horses, and rode on as hard as they 
could. I changed bearers at Seerhana, 
twelve miles, and arrived at. Pannuput, 
eleven further, at midnight. The gen- 
tlemen had arrived there about sun-set. 
After a little bit of dinner, I was glad to 
go to bed. Next day, the gentlemen 
told me, they had crossed again Firoze's 
canal, which appeared very tigerish ; but 
that part of it, near Pannuput, was the 
finest corn country they ever saw, and 
doubly delightful after the fatiguing and 
dreary wastes we had been in for the 
last six days. Pannuput plains were, 
in 1761, (1174 of the Hegira), the scene 
of one of the greatest battles ever fought, 
between the united Musselman powers 
of India and the Mahrattas, in which 
the latter were defeated; fifty thousand 
Mahrattas are .said to have been killed, 
and the battle lasted three days. No 
traces of the field of battle are left, the 
whole plain being in the highest state of 
{t is a beautiful scene, 
scattered with fine trees, and the fort 
(a common brick one) and town highly 
picturesque. 
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William Fraser drove me to Brusut, in 
his buggy, on the morning of the 24th; 
and from the plains of Pannuput I first 
beheld, with an old Highland play-fellow, 
the snowy mountains of Thibet, in- 
stead of the much-loved summit of Ben 


Nevis. 





PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY.* 


THE ancient philosophers seemed dis- 

sed to carry the minds of their disci- 
ples beyond this world; in fact, they felt 
the want of a revealed religion, and their 
philosophy was erected in its stead, upon 
the fancies, the energies as they called 
them, of men of strong minds and active 
reasoning powers; but who, having no 
self-evident or experimental basis where- 
on to fix their investigations, could only 
display superior ingenuity in proportion 
as they advanced into the regions of 
imagination. It is extraordinary, how- 
ever, how many truths they elucidated 
by their stupendous powers, but with 
this unfortunate concomitant, that the 
reasonings, which led to truth or error, 
were so interwoven, it was impossible to 
disunite them, until the light of divine re- 
velation beamed on mankind, separating 
religious truth from philosophical disco- 
very; and finally, by means of the re- 
formation, and the extension of know- 
ledge by printing, placing philosophy on 
its true basis of experiment. 

In consequence of this happy arrange- 
ment, philosophical inquiry has at length 
arrived at its real object, the diminution 
of the number of evils to which human 
uature is liable, and the increase both of 
natural and social enjoyments. Self- 
called philosophers, with morbid minds, 
may indeed call this in question ; but we 
shall only refer them, for answer, to the 
striking contrast between man in savage 
life and his present state of refinement, 
which not only abundantly shews his 
capability of bettering his condition, but 
gives us also a lively anticipation of what 
may still be expected from the increase 
of human knowledge. At all events, the 
fact is estabtished, that the blessings of 
life can only be increased by a more com- 
plete knowledge of the objects by which 
we are surroynded, consequently, we 
cannot be too zealous in promoting the 
acquisition of future and the judicious 
own of existing science. 

t is but lately, indeed, that the branch 
of natural philosophy, which has for its 
object the improvement of domestic life, 


-® Sylvester on the Philosophy of Domes- 
tc Economy. or 
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so far as relates to food, clothing, and 
more particularly to our local habita- 
tions, has begun to assume a scientific 
form, under the head of Domestic Eco- 
nomy; and its great supporters, includ- 
ing Franklin, Rumford, &c. are too well 
known to require enumeration. Well 
indeed is it said, that if science can really 
contribute to the happiness of mankind, 
it must be in this department of life, as 
the real comfort of the majority of men, 
particularly in this country, is sought for 
at their own fire-sides; consequently, we, 
here at least, have every inducement to 
direct all the means of philosophy to the 
increase of domestic happiness. 

In this general plan of research and 
improvement, the first object is the 

MANSION, 

however humble or elevated ; but it is to 
be regretted that the habitations of men, 
from the lowly cottage to the superb pa- 
lace, have hitherto been constructed 
without = apparent regard to the best 
principles for affording the greatest com- 
fort to the occupants. As to the exte- 
rior, the architect seldom aims at more 
than the perfection of just proportion, 
whilst tie disposition of the interior is 
entrusted to artists, who, in furniture and 
decorations, seem only anxious about the 
taste and fashion of their labours, ren- 
dering their proceedings to be rather in 
the style of incumbrances, than of conve- 
nience and utility. 

In great towns, the choice of building- 
ground, or the selection of a house when 
built, depends upon many causes over 
which philosophy has no controul; but 
in the country the case is different ; and 
there it is proper we should call to our 
aid all the sciences connected with do- 
mestic life, so as duly to appreciate the 
relative value of situation in regard to 
all the advantages of agreeable prospects, 
good air, and pure water. Then comes 
the nature of the materials with which 
the house is to be built, not only in re- 
gard to the convenience of procuring 
them, but also as to the chemical quali- 
ties of those that present themselves in 
reference to the action of the weather 
upon them. The fitness of these mate- 
rials, for architectural beauty, is the next 
important point; after which due con- 
sideration must be had to the formal 
arrangement of the apartments, so as 
that they may be warmed or ventilated 
in the shortest time and with the great- 
est facility. Too often these objects 
depend entirely upon the outside plan ; 
but the most judicious mode is first to 
settle the internal arrangement, with a 
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reference to proposed height and extent, 
and to adapt the exterior to that plan. 

Of adventitious circumstances, per- 
haps, the first is water, not only in 
quantity, but in chemic:.] qualities ; after 
which, come the situation and aspect for 
salubrity of air. Altitude, so long con- 
sidered as securing the purest air, is now 
proved by chemical experience, gene- 
rally, to be of no importance in itself, 
the quantity of oxygen and azote being 
pretty equal in the centre of the largest 
towns and even ata mile above their sur- 
face. With respect to moisture or dry- 
ness, indeed, altitude is an object of im- 
portance, as even in the dryest soils, 
though the valley is warmer than the 
hills, yet there the transitions from heat 
to cold are greater, and there will al- 
ways be the greatest portion of moisture 
in the air, unless there is a thorough 
vent in the quarter of the most cus- 
tomary winds. Gentle rising grounds, 
not the highest, are then the best situ- 
ation upon the whole; for in moist 
vallies we inhale more hydrogen with 
the atmospheric air, and if elevated 
above all, the house is exposed to every 
blast, and must be colder than is always 
agreeable: though even there great 
amelioration may be expected from 
planting for shelter, and active cultiva- 
tion in the immediate vicinity, which al- 
ways has a more extensive effect than 
would readily be imagined. The climate 
of New South Wales, within the limits 
of cultivation, and for some leagues at 
sea of the cultivated coast, is much im- 
proved within the last twenty years. 

In choice of materials, the best and 
shortest directions are, that the outside 
walls should be formed of the worst con- 
ductors of heat, besides which their 
thickness must depend upon the durabi- 
lity of the material and its power of 
ogc the incumbent weight. Gene- 
rally speaking, the materials should not 
be susceptible of the action of air or 
moisture ; and, above all, ought to be 
incombustible. 

Whenever stone is employed, it ought 
to be well ascertained to be capable of 
resisting both air and water. It is true, 
indeed, that stone in England is not so 
permeable to water as in other countries. 
in Bermuda, for instance, where the 
stone is a species of filter, a new house 
bears no proportionate value to an old 
one of the same size, whose walls have 
been saturated with repeated white wash- 
ings for a number of years, so as to have 

uired an artificial impermeability. 
With us, however, several species of 
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stone, exposed to the air, are rapidly de- 
structible, sometimes crumbling to pow- 
der, although extremely hard when first 
dug from the quarry. In this class are all 
these stones which abound with clay, 
or alumine, which has so great an affinity 
for water as to absorb moisture from the 
air to the extent of destroying its own 
aggregation. Other species again lose 
their aggregation by an opposite cause ; 
such as marbles, of particular kinds, also 
crystallized carbonates of lime, or stones 
composed of an acid and earth combined 
with water, called the water of crystal- 
lization. Chalk only differs from marble 
in having lost that water, advancing 
thereby more rapidly to decay: which 
is also the case with several species of 
lime-stone after aérial exposure, parti- 
cularly when the air is frequently satur- 
ated with water in the presence.of car- 
bonic acid. Such are the Derbyshire 
caverns, that yield petrifactions ani! 
stalactite. Gypsum also, though dur 
able when dry, is so easily soluble in a 
quantity of water, that even if it were 

lentiful, it would be imprudent to use 
it. But the granite, the basalt, or whin- 
stone, and all stones consisting oa 
pally of silex or flint, like the mill-stone 
grit, may be used with every prospect of 
permanence. In other countries, in- 
deed, with a drier atmosphere, many of 
these rejected species will last for ages, 
though so destructible with us, as may 
be seen here in our edifices built with 
Portland stone ; but even the worst of 
these may now be rendered more dur- 
able by the application of caseing, of the 
new invented cements. But, after all, 
well burnt bricks, made of good compo- 
nents, are the best materials in this 
country; not only for their durability, 
as manifested in the remains of Roman 
architecture, but for other advantages 
of considerable importance. They are 
worse conductors of heat than stones, 
and therefore brick houses are warmest. 
Mortar will always adhere more strongly 
to them than to stones. They absorb 
moisture readily, when it is applied to 
their surface, and therefore seldom pre- 
sent the appearance of damp walls, as in 
stone buildings, except where the mortar 
has been injudiciously mixed with sea- 
sand. We speak not, however, of the 
modern London bricks. They are of 
most perishable materials, like many 
others which may be seen to decay ra- 
pidly when exposed to the air, covered 
with a white efflorescence which chemis 
try shews to be a sulphat of sia, 
arising from some species of clay abound- 
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ing with magnesia and pyrites. He, 
then, who means to build a house, ought 
always to analyze the materials of his 
clay-pits, and even of his bricks, if he 
buys them ready made; so that the Hi- 
bernian bull, of carrying a brick as a 
sample of the house, may, in one re- 
spect, be far from injudicious! Another 
important point, and indeed one of the 
most important of modern discoveries, 
is the rendering buildings fire-proof by 
substituting iron and brick in the place 
of wood ; an invention which has stood 
the test of experiment. 

The ventilation of houses is an object 
which, on the new. principles, must be 
provided for previous to erection, as well 
as the warming of them with a due 
equality of heat at all seasons. At pre- 
sent we talk of the comforts of our fire- 
sides, when in fact, in one respect, the 
fire-side is the most uncomfortable place 
in the house, arising from the usual 
construction of our chimnies, which 
favour the escape of smoke and vapour, 
of which a great part ought to be con- 
sumed, whilst the warm air is also car- 
ried off, and only replaced by the cold 
air, which finds an entrance through ac- 
cidental crevices in doors or windows. 
The results of this it is needless to enu- 
merate. It is needless to expatiate on 
the comfort of sitting before a good fire, 
scorched on one side and chilled by the 
cold air on the other; whilst the current 
of cold air entering into the wide-mouth- 
ed chimney, without passing through the 
fire, destroys its draught, and renders 
the combustion of the fuel so imperfect, 
that acensiderable portion-passes away 
unburned, or comes down again into the 
room in the form of smoke, producing 
one of the most annoying of our domes- 
tic evils. That which does escape from 
the top of the chimney forms an annoy- 
ance out of doors; but a great propor- 
tion adheres to the sides, and is one of 


_ the great causes of the present necessity 


for climbing boys, which might entirely 
be avoided upon the new principle. Ac- 
cording to our present system we are 
warmed principally by the radiant heat 
from the burning” materials, but cooled 
by the current of cold air which must 
necessarily come to the fire-piace , and, 
unless the new system is adopted, the 
evil cannot be remedied, except by mak- 
ing our 
DRAWING-ROOMS 

80 close as to be unwholesome, and pre- 
venting the fire from burning. By the 
adoption of the new system, however, 
the combustion of coal may be made 
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complete, the generation of smoke pre- 
vented, and the nuisance of ashes in the 
grate avoided; whilst, instead of the 
annoyance of cold currents of air through 
doors and windows, a current of warm 
air at any desired temperature may be 
introduced, and its superabundance may 
escape at the same apertures in a con- 
trary direction. The plan is, that the 
air which supplies the room is to enter 
at the ceiling over the fire-place; in the 
winter, to be first warmed by passing 
along a culvert under ground receiving 
additional heat from a stove, and in sum- 
mer to be cooled by passing through the 
same channel. Indeed, from the tem- 
perature of the earth, a few feet under 
ground, being always the mean heat of 
the climate, the air in the winter, if the 
passage is long enough, will be consider- 
ably warmed even without a stove. 

For these purposes a variety of tunnels 
and cavities will be required to be made 
in the foundation ; which, unfortunately, 
cannot be conveniently done with houses 
already erected. When this is attended 
to, a proper temperature may always be 
preserved with less expense than the 
common method of warming rooms, in- 
dependent of the advantages of health 
and general convenience. 

One pound of coal, in the new stoves, 
will raise 5085 cubic feet of air through 
59 degrees ; and the purity of the air is 
always greater than when heated by 
steam, besides a considerable diminution 
in expense. Even in old houses this 
plan may be adopted in halls and stair- 
cases by means of flues, drawing the cold 
air to the stove and sendixg it back again 
by the flues, whilst the due degree of 
ventilation is kept up by local circum- 
stances. 

Plans, so essential in our dwelling- 
houses, may also be usefully applied to 
the offices; and in the first place to the 

KITCHEN, 
which, in existing construction and ma- 
nagement is most inconvenient, except 
where improvements have been made 
upon the Rumford principle, the im- 
mense long ranges burning as much fuel 
in one day as might suffice for ten. Of 
the extraordinary quantity of caloric thus 
elicited, a certain portion is absorbed by 
the meat, and a portion as certainly ab- 
sorbed by the cook, but the greatest 
portion goes up the chimney: whilst, by 
the new philosophical principles,a kitchen 
may be fitted so as to require less labour 
and attention, rendering the food more 
wholesome and agreeable, and prevent- 
ing that offensive smell which makes a 
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kitchen such a nuisance. The whole of 
the new arrangement consists of stew- 
hearths, a small fire-place on the Rum- 
ford plan, a roaster for large dishes, serv- 
ing also as an oven, together with a 
steaming apparatus. 

The roaster is also supplied with a 
current of warm air sufficient to havea 

reat effect upon the substances to be 
baked or roasted, contributing to the 
formation of that crusty brown so gene- 
rally liked in roast meats, and removing 
completely that disagreeable smell which 
meat is apt to acquire in a conmon 
oven. ” 
In a fire-place of this construction the 
steaming apparatus occupies a recess in 
the wall similar to that used for the com- 
mon stew-hearth ; and the vessels which 
hold the substances to be steamed are 
renerally of tin, perforated with holes 
ike a cullender, in order to admit the 
steam freely on every side. 

This arrangement may also be made 
to supply the scullery with warm water 
at all times, heated by the surplus steam 
from the fire-place. These new philo- 
— prineiples are also applicable to 
the 

WASH-HOUSE, 

where the linen is washed, not by hand, 
but by means of a machine constantly 
turning round in which the linen is en- 
closed. All that is required is to rub 
the linen with soap the night previous, 
and then the cylinder into which it is 
put ought to move so rapidly as not to 
whirl it round, but that it may be heard 
to fall in every revolution ; and if moved 
at a proper velocity, each charge oflinen 
will be washed in less than half an hour 
without rubbing, but with the addition 
of alkali or potash,* which may be now 
used of a greater strength than when 
Sed tia hand. The linen is then 
rinsed, and a little hand-washing applied 
where necessary. 

Boiling’is then requisite ; after which 
the linen is drained on a tray full of 
holes over a reservoir, which receives 
the soapy water for further use. The 


process of wringing is also shortened 


° Keyes eo ah nt put any 
quantity of pearl-ash into a jar, cover- 
ed from the dust; in a few anode alkali 
will become liquid, which must be diluted 
in double its quantity of soft water with its 
equal quantity of new slacked lime. Boil it 
half an hour, frequently stirring it ; adding 





as much more hot water, and drawing off 
the liquor, when the residuum may be 
boiled afresh, and drained, until it ceases to 
feel acrid to the tofigue. 


the general apparatus, 
temperature, 


and improved, by placing the linen in a 
square box of strong sacking kept open 
by iron rings, and shut up in a cast iron 
box, with a rece ¥ ae forced against 
the end of the bag by a rack and pinion, 
and turned by a winch. By this process 


the clothes are squeezed much drier than — 
by the common method, and the pressure | 
upon all parts being uniform, less injury 


is done to the texture of the linen. 


The great saving from these improve- a 


ments renders them valuable in every pri- 
vate family: besides they are also appli- 
cable to the 

LAUNDRY; 


where a much larger quantity of air is 


now made to pass through the linen, _ 


giving all the effect of exposing it to 
the open air. 

It is indeed fortunate for society that 
the branch of domestic economy, whick 
has for its object the virtue of cleanli- 


ness, is considered as by no means be- ~ 
low the attention of the philosopher. 
The disagreeable labour hitherto attend- 
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ing it, is so great a drawback upon its | 


performance, that every contrivance b 


the advantages are numerous, especially 
that of a much greater degree of heat 
being applicable both in the wash-house 
and laundry than can be borne by the 
hands of a washerwoman or laundress ; 


for the laundry, upon the new plan, —_ 
t 


provided with a hot closet, through 
which a current of hot air is continually 
ing from a stove which also heats the 


Sone The clothes are dried by this hot © 


air, which will as perfectly preserve the 
whiteness of the linen as if dried with 
an exposure to the open atmosphere. 
Nor are these principles inapplicable 
to 
WATER-CLOSETS, 


which this object may be attained, with “4 
the least manual labour, is deserving of | ~ 


adoption. By the new philosophic mode 


which are now so contrived, that the per- ‘ 
son who enters them, by the mere action — 


of the door, and without any attention 
on his part, expels all the foul air ; which 


may be at the same time-replaced by at- _ 
mospheric air, or by the warm fresh air © 


from the house. 

the door in returning s 

quantity of air, and | 
The lat part of d 
t of domestic arr 

that we ad advert to, is the 
BATH, 

which may be warmed 


a fresh 


ment 


kept at any 
proper pues 


action of shutting _ 
uces also all the / 


steam from | 
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Who was Junius ?—No. 11. 


Upon this principle, a bath with five 
feet water at the freezing point may be 
raised to the temperature of blood heat, 
or 96 degrees, by 304 gallons of water 
turned into steam at an expense of 50lbs. 
of Newcastle coal; but if the door be 
kept closed, it will not lose above four 
degrees of temperature in twenty-four 
hours, by a daily supply of 3b. of coal. 
This is upon a scale of a bath of 5,000 

lons of water. 

It now only remains to observe, that 
as great part of our domestic inconve- 
niencies are produced by air, so are they 
to be cured by the same substance, pro- 

rly adapted and supplied; for it has 
ee proved that the most effectual 
means of applying external heat to ani- 
mals and vegetables, for the purpose of 
keeping up the natural temperature, is 
b pablo the air the vehicle of heat. 

en'we are surrounded with air which 
is not in motion, its little tendency to 
conduct heat keeps us warm by our na- 
tural heat being accumulated. But 
when exposed to air in motion, it be- 
comes the means of carrying off our heat, 
as we experience by the refreshing 
breezes in summer. The pleasurable 
feeling we experience in a temperature 
of about 60 degrees, with a moderate 
breeze of fresh air, is during that uni- 
form abstraction of native heat which 
leaves no sensation of heat or cold. But 
this temperature will vary with different 
people ; and, in all, in proportion with 
the quantity and nature of their clothing. 
To preserve this equality of temperature 
is the object of the new domestic econo- 
mic philosophy. 





WHO WAS JUNIUS? 
No. III. a -- 

IN the history of this political adven- 
turer, one of the least considered, but 
most extraordinary circumstances is, 
that of his sudden disappearance from 
the public stage at a crisis when it 
might have been expected that so busy a 
tr would have redoubled his ac- 
tivity. They who lfve brought them- 
selves-to regard Junius as a sort of 
Oracle, anda gigantic genius, whose 
comprehensive mind grappled every re- 
mote or immediate object that tended 
toaffect the rights of the people, will find 
itdifficult to account for the noise which 
he made about civic concerns and mat- 
ters of trifling import, and his absolute 
silence when the vital interests of the 
empire were at stake. The contentions 

in which Junius thought proper to take 
® conspicuous a part, and which he al- 

New Monruiy Mac.—No. 67. 
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most inflamed to madness, were nothing 
more than a storm in a urinal compared 
to the tremendous hurricane that arose 
soon after his retiring from the field. 
Now if Junius had really been the 
champion of the constitution, which he 
affected to be, and if he had nothing else 
in view but the peace and welfare of the 
country, how could he hide his talents 
and withhold his influence for so glori- 
ous a purpose, when both were so much 
needed at the commencement of the 
rupture between Britain and her colo- 
nies? T'hen was the time for Junius 
to have displayed his energetic powers 
in endeavouring to prevent the dismem- 
berment of the empire ; but to the good 
work, so worthy of an enlightened mind, 
and the duty of every virtuous citizen, 
Junius contributed nothing, or if he 
did it was in a private and unknown 
manner. After the year 1772, when 
Junius closed his public labours under 
that signature, events arose te which no 
Englishman could be indifferent, and 
yet this vigorous assailant of ministers, 
notwithstanding the tremendous stir 
which he made about the cases of some 
insignificant characters, and the great 
alarm which he affected to feel for the 
safety of the nation on account of two 
or three temporary and local occur- 
rences, was never once heard of during 
the revolutionary war. It may perhaps 
be said, and no doubt it will be said b 

those who have pretended to ‘unmas 

this writer, that Junius had left the 
kingdom for a very remote part of the 
globe, when the American contest broke 
out; but as this is mere assumption, we 
can draw nothing from it explanatory of 
this singular forbearance. The truth 


- appears_to be this: that Junius, having 


succeeded in some of his objects, as far 
as related to personal attack, now lay 
waiting the issue of the great struggle 
which was about to take place. There 
is also reason to believe, that though un- 
known to the public, he was now known 
to some persons of high consequence and 
distinction, which rendered it necessary 
for him to act with great caution, lest, 
by venturing farther, his real designs 
should have been detected. The cloud 
in which this writer continued to involve 
himself, even when he had no longer 
any prosecution to fear, or other per- 
sonal dangers to apprehend, can only be 
ascribed to prudential motives, connected 
with some supreme affair, which might 
have been injured by the discovery. If, 
also, as there is room to su » he was 
much in public business, and 
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bore a prominent character in some par- 
ticular employment, his literary seces- 
sion at such a juncture is the more easily 
accounted for, since an exposure of his 
views would have had the effect of mar- 
ring his ambition, or thwarting the con- 
cerns entrusted to his management. 

The late Marquis of Lansdowne is 
said to have declared, a little time befure 
his death, that he knew Juntus, and 
that no individual hitherto mentioned as 
being the author of the letters had the 
least share in the composition of them. 
Sir William Draper is well known to 
have suspected one particular person, to 
whom he pointed ina very marked man- 
ner; and the late Dean Tucker, who 
was as well acquainted with political se- 
crets as any man in the kingdom, agreed 
in ascribing the letters of Junius to the 
same writer. 

There is also every reason to believe 
that his Majesty was put in possession 
of the key to this mystery, at an early 
period, and that the fact of his being so 
was discovered by the author, who then 
thought it time to withdraw, and leave 
the rest of the world to conjecture 

Who was JUnius? 





TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, IN THE YEAR 
1816, BY J. 8s. BUOKINGHAM. 


- MR. BDITOR, ; 
AS you have, in a former number of 
your valuable miscellany, noticed the 
travels of the learned and indefatigable 
Von Seetzen and. M. Burkhardt, I beg, 
through the medium of -your.pages,; to 
submit to your-readers an outline of that 
immense journey performed by Mr. 
i » in the years 1816, &c. 
which will, doubtless, form a valuable 
companion.to the laborious researches of 
the above gentlemen. 

“ The authors,” says Mr. Bucking- 
ham,* * who have written in illustration 
of the first part of these Travels, from 
Benjamin, of Tudela, and Sir John 
Mandeville, down to Dr. Clarke and 
M. Chateaubriand, may be thought to 
have so completely exhausted the sub- 
ject as to have left nothing new to be ob- 
— or recorded by future : travel- 
ers. 

“ The itineraries of Catholic devotees 
have furnished the te details 
regarding the sanctuaries y places; 
and the names of Phocas, Quaresmius, 
and Adrichomias, are associated« with 





* Calcutta Journal, Oct. 1818; 
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these early labours. The extended 
journies of Protestant scholars have en- 
larged our acquaintance with objects of 
more general enquiry; and the names of 
Maundrell, Shaw, and Pococke, stand 
pre-eminent among these. The pro- 
found researches, both of English and 
French writers, have laid open all the 
stores of learning in illustration of the 
ancient geography of Judea; and the 
works of Reland and D’Anville are mo- 
numents of erudition and sagacity that 
would do honour to any country. While 
the labours of very recent travellers 
would seem to close the circle of our cn- 
quiries, by the pictures which they have 
given of the general state of manners, 
and the present of the country. 

“« Yet, among all those who have made 
the Holy Land the scene of their re- 
searches, there has not been one who 
did not conceive that he was able to cor- 
rect and add to the labours of his prede- 
cessors ; and, indeed, who did not really 
notice something of interest which had 
been disregarded before. It is thus that 
Dr. Clarke expresses his doubts and dis- 
belief at every step, and attempts to re- 
fute, with indignation, authorities which 
travellers of every age had hitherto been 
accustomed to venerate. And it is thus, 
too, that Chateaubriand confesses, with 
all the frankness of disappointment, that 
after he had. read some hundreds of 
volumes on the country he came to visit, 
they had given him no accurate concep- 
tions of what he subsequently beheld for 
himself. 

“<I come before the world, like those 
who have preceded me, with a profes- 
sion of dissatisfaction at the incomplete- 
ness of all that has been written before, 
and in the belief and presumption that I 
may be able to. add something new and 
interesting to the general fund of human 
knowledge, and more particularly to-our 
local: acquaintance with the country of 
Judea. 

“As the cradle of our religion, and 
the scene of all that is venerable in Holy 
Writ; as the birth-place of classic fable, 
interwoven with Phenecian history; as 
a theatre of the most heroic exploits, 
during the Jewish, the Roman, and the 
Saracenian wars; as a field moistened 
with the best blood of our ancestors, in 
the wild and romantic age of the cru- 
sades; and even now, at the present 
hour, as a fair and lovely portion of the 
earth, still favoured with the dews of 
heaven, and: blessed -with' the most be- 
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so not to set some value on the impres- 
sions which these objects and these re- 
collections excite. 

« Jt will be expected that I should say 
something of my qualifications to execute 
the task of giving these impressions to 
the world in a manner that may attract 
its notice. 

« As far as my earliest recollections 
guide me, the desire of visiting distant 
regions was, even in infancy, the promi- 
nent one of my heart. At the early age 
of nine years, the gratification of this 

assion was promised to me by embarke 
ing as a sailor on an element that had 
more charms for me than terrors. At the 
age of ten, 1 was made a prisoner of war, 
and it being the period of the French 
Revolution, in which the Spaniards were 
the allies of the French, in 1796 I was 
conveyed with my ship-mates to the port 
of Corunna. 

« After a confinement of some time 


there, we set out on our march towards — 


Lisbon; and at this tender age, though 
Iwas exposed to the inclemency of the 
autumnal rains, often sleeping in the 
open air, scaling rugged and snow-clad 
mountains barefoot, and subject to all 
the privations of a prisoner in a — 
land, the charm of novelty, and the fa- 
scinating beauties of nature which pre- 
sented themselves alternately in their 
wildest, their loveliest, and their most ro- 
mantic forms, made me forget that I was 
a captive, and often oceasioned my young 
heart to bound with joy, under trials 
which, without such enthusiasm to sup- 
port them, would have broken the 
stoutest spirit. 

“ This infant passion wasstrengthened 
rather than subdued, by my journey 
through the finest parts-of Spain and 

; and since that period, a series 
of voyages to America, the Bahama 
Islands, and the West Indies, while they 
furnished fresh food for enquiry, 
strengthened more and more the ar- 
dent passion for discovery and research. 

“The Mediterranean aext became the 
scene of my wanderings. Those who 
have had an early love of classic litera- 
ture, and a veneration for all that illus- 
trates it, can alone tell what are the feel- 
mae by a first view of objects 
which were before known to us only from 
books ; and of countries renowned in the 
pages of the admirable historians of an- 
tiquity. The elegant poetry of Lord 

‘is full of them: and though it 
belongs only to a genius like his to ex- 
press those feelings well, yet men of hum- 
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bler talents may and do experience them 
with equal force. 

“From the moment of my passing 
within the portals of Calpe and Abyla, 
and seeing those pillars of Hercules re- 
cede behind my vessel, Egypt, Greece, 
Phenicia, Palestine, Italy, and Maurita- 
nia, all opened at once to my view. The 
desire of visiting them I had always felt : 
this desire was now nurtured into hope; 
and from that moment I constantly be- 
lieved I should tread most of the scenes 
which I have since trodden, and behold, 
with delight, the objects which I had so 
long contemplated with admiration. 

“It was now that I applied myself 
with more than common ardour to the 
reading of every book within my reach 
that was likely to extend my knowledge 
of the interesting countries by which l 
was on all] sides surrounded ; and, un- 
favourable, as the incessant duties, and 
the hardy life of a sailor are to such 
studies, every moment that I could spare 
from the vigilant watch which squalls, 
and storms, and pirates, and more open 
enemies, constantly demanded, and from 
all the complicated claims which com- 
merce and navigation enforced on my at- 
tention, was given to study. 

«Sicily, Malta, the continent of Greece, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and the Gulf of Smyrna, 
gave me only a foretaste, but certainly a 
most delicious one, of what was yet re- 
served for me to enjoy. : 

“ Alexandria at length received me 
into her port ; and the Pharos, the Cata- 
combs, Cleopatra’s Obelisk, and Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, were objects of youthful ve- 
neration, which I now beheld with cor- 
respondent pleasure. 

‘“‘f ascended the Nile with the Odys- 
sey and Telemaque in either hand; and 
Homer and Fenelon never interested me 
more than upon the banks of this sacred 
stream. , 

“The proud capital of the Khalifs, 
*« Misr, the Mother of the World,” * Ka- 
hira, the Victorious,” placed me amid 
the scenes of Oriental story. The vene- 
rable Pyramids carried me back to the 
obscurity of ages which are immemorial. 
The ruins of Heliopolis inspired the re- 
collections of Pythagoras, and the Gre- 
cian sages who had studied in its colleges ; 
and the Hall of Joseph brought the his- 
tory of Abraham and his posterity, of 
Moses and Pharaoh, and of all the sub- 
sequent events that befel the race of 
Israel, before my view. 

‘«‘ My attention was now directed to- 
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wards India, in consequence of a strong 
desire which the government and the 
mercantile community of Egypt had to 
renew their ancient intercourse with that 
country by way of the Red Sea. I was 
chosen as an agent in the work, and em- 
barked in it. In the mean time it was 
represented to me as desirable that a 
more competent knowledge of the navi- 
gation of this sea should be obtained ; 
and, as the task required only duties 
which were familiar to me, 1 set out to 
accomplish if. 

«“ With this view I ascended the Nile 
to Keneh, in order to cross over from 
thence to Kosseir, having with me excel- 
lent instruments for nautical purposes. 
I did not pass Hermopolis and Antinoé, 
Panopolis, and Abydos, Diospolis and 
Tentyra, without an enthusiastic, and, lL 
may say, a minute examination of their 
fine remains. [ was near to Coptos; 
but Thebes, Hermonthis, Elythia, Apol- 
linopolis, Ombos, and Syene, with the 
Cataracts of Philoé and Elephantina, 
were still beyond me. ‘The passage to 
Kosseir was obstructed at this time, and 
hopes were entertained of its being re- 
opened after some few days. I hesitated 
not a moment, but again spread forth the 
sail on the Nile for still more southern 
skies. 

«« At Thebes I remained a week.. At 
Esneh, or Latopolis, I met with the late 
lamented and most accomplished travel- 
ler, Mr. Burkhardt. We remained to- 
gether for three or four days, scarcely 
absent from each other's sight for a mo- 
ment, and scarcely ever silent, so much had 
we to enquire of, and to communicate to, 
each other. We separated, Mr. Burk- 
hardt for the desert, and I to continue 
my course still upward on the stream. 

*‘] reached the Cataracts. The in- 
telligence received here of the wonder- 
ful monuments beyond this, determined 
me to pursue their traces as far south- 
ward as they could be found. We pro- 
cured another boat, and embarked. The 
temples of Daboat, of Taefa, and Galab- 
shee, the quarries and inscriptions of 
Gartaasy, the stupendous cavern with its 
alley of sphinxes and colossal statues at 
Garfeecy, and the highly finished sculp- 
tures of the be vutiful temple of Dukkey, 
rewarded the undertaking, and led me to 
consider the monuments of Nubia as be- 
longing to a higher class of art than even 
those of Egypt. 

“<1 had received the first attack of an 
ophthalmia on quitting Mr. Burkhardt, 
who himself laboured under this disease 
at Esneh. I had now, however, become 
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rradually blind, and the least glare of 
light was painful, even while my eyes 
were closed; it was in vain to think of 
penetrating further. 

« [ returned from Nubia with regret, 
but rich, as I then thought, in the spoils 
of the enterprize. 

«« An accurate chart of the Nile, as far 
as I had ascended it, with a delineation of 
the islands and inferior cataracts that we 
had passed, an observation which fixed 
with some precision the ‘Tropic of Can- 
cer passing through the largest of these 
rapids, the latitude of Dukkey, the ex- 
treme point of my voyage, with mea- 
sured plans, and pretty ample details of 
all the monuments of antiquity that we 
had found, were the result of my labours 
on this unanticipated excursion beyond 
the Nubian frontier. 

“ | descended to Keneh, and though 
the obstacles which at first obstructed my 
passage of the desert were rather aug- 
mented than diminished, I determined on 
making the attempt, and accordingly set 
out with all the precautions which it was 
in my power to use. 

“The result was as had been predicted: 
I was stripped naked amid the mountains, 
plundered of money, papers, arms, and 
instruments, and abandoned to my fate. 
I had to trace this rocky path, naked 
and barefoot, scorched by day and frozen 
by night, for it was in the depth of the 

yptian winter. I continued for two 
days without food or water, and the first 
article of nourishment which [ obtained, 
was raw wheat from a sack, which, swel- 
ling in the stomach, had nearly proved 
fatal to me. 

“When I lay down at Kosseir, I was 
unable to rise again, or to support the 
weight of ap hein from the wounded 
state of my swoln and lacerated feet. 
A mutiny of the soldiery, and a general 
commotion among the people here, ren- 
dered it impossible to obtain a passage 
by sea from herice to any part of the 
opposite coast; besides which, as my 
instruments were gone, my labours 
would have availed but little in the task 
originally intended, that of examining, 
nautically and hydrographically, the 
upper part of the Red Sea. 

“‘] retraced my steps to Keneh with- 
out interruption, by taking another 
route ; descended the Nile rapidly, with- 
out suffering any impediments to retard 
the progress of our vessel; and again 
reposed from my toils in the hospitable 
mansion of Colonel Missett, one of the 
most amiable and worthy of men. 

“During my second stay at Cairo, | 
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applied myself with great zeal to the 
study of the Arabic language, of which 
{ had already acquired a slight know- 
ledge colloquially, and after making some 
progress in it, assumed the dress of an 
Egyptian Fellah, crossed the Desert of 
Suez to examine its Port, returned by a 
more northern route to explore the 
traces of the ancient canal which had 
connected the Nile with the Arabian 
Gulph, visited Bubastis, Tanis, and other 
celebrated ruins, with the Lake of Men- 
zaleh, in the Lower Egypt, crossed from 
Damietta along the edge of the Delta to 
Rosetta, and returned at length to 
Alexandria, the original point of my 
departure. 

“ At this period the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were desirous of getting some large 
and fast-sailing vessels into the Red 
Sea; but the Pasha being refused per- 
mission to send ships round the Cape, 
and disappointed in promised supplies 
from India, I offered to undertake the 
work of restoring the ancient canal 
which I had just returned from ex- 
amining, or of transporting two beau- 
tiful American brigs belonging to the 
Pasha, which then lay in the harbour of 
Alexandria, across the Desert to Suez. 
The practicability of these operations 
was satisfactorily explained to our Con- 
sul General, Colonel Missett, through 
whom the correspondence officially pass- 
ed, and he gave it his warm support ; but 
these were undertakings which the Turks 
could neither sufficiently appreciate, nor 
accurately comprehend. 

“My study of the Arabic language was 
resumed and continued during my second 
stay here, till a more favourable occasion 
offering for the prosecution of my in- 


tended voyage to India, I left Alexan-- 


dria, and came now by the way of the 
canal, and the ruins of Hermopolis 
Parva, on the west of the Nile, to 
Cairo. 

“From this capital I agaig set out, 
wearing the dress of a Mamelouk, and 
associating with the soldiery, and ac- 
companied a caravan of five thousand 
camels and about fifty thousand pilgrims 
for Mecca. 

“ We embarked at Suez, having with 
us the Harem of the Egyptian Pacha, 
who were going to the Holy City to per- 
form their pilgrimage, and at the same 
time to greet their lord on his triumphant 
return to the Temple of his Prophet after 
the toils and dangers of the Wahabee 
War. 
“We sailed. The vessel in which I 
was embarked, upset in a squall, and was 
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nigh to foundering. Several lives were 
lost, and I myself narrowly escaped with 
the loss of all that I possessed, except my 
papers. 

“We arrived at Jedda. I was so ill, 
from a combination of sufferings, as to 
be obliged to be carried on shore ina 
litter. The project which I had enter- 
tained of going to Mecca from hence, 
was defeated, by the necessity of mak- 
ing myself known or dying of want. 

“The Suffenut-ul Russool, a_ ship 
under English colours, arrived from 
India. 1 was taken on board her, at the 
request of her humane commander, 
Captain Boog, and through his kind and 
friendly attentions, I recovered rapidly. 
Mr. Burkhardt, who was then at Mecca, 
on pilgrimage, and to whom I sent’ a 
messenger, came down to see me, and 
remained with us severaldays Besides 
the consolation of his valuable society, I 
received from him the warmest and most 
unequivocal proofs of his friendship. He 
left us, and I heard of him again by 
a letter which he wrote to me from 
Medina. 

“We prosecuted our voyage to India, 
and arrived at Bombay ; the only benefit 
I had yet reaped, from it being the col- 
lection of materials for a more accurate 
chart of the Red Sea than any now in 
use. 

«« After a stay of some months in India, 
I returned again to Egypt, by the same 
channel, in company with Mr. Babington, 
a fellow-voyager, to whom I owe more 
than any public testimony or private 
acknowledgement can ever repay. Pre- 
vions to our leaving India, we had fur- 
nished ourselves with all the books to be 
procured that would in any way illus- 
trate the track we were about to pursue. 
The liberality of my friends, who were 
lovers of science and promoters of useful 
knowledge in every department, enabled 
me to furnish myself again with instru- 
ments for surveying, and the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea offered us a fine 
field for commentary and correction. 

‘‘We quitted India in one of the E. T. 
Company's ships of war. As it was the 
tempestuous monsoon, it obliged us to 
make the southern passage, by which 
means we saw a great deal of the eastern 
coast of Africa, from Azania and Adel to 
the Bay of Zeyla, and | had before 
traced the shores of Yemen from Beb-el- 
Mandebto Dofar. Positions were esta- 
blished, views of remarkable lands taken, 
hydrographical errors corrected, and 
rouch light thrown upon the disquisitions 
of the learned Vincent. 
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“We landed at Mokha, and from 
thence our passage up the Red Sea was 
altogether made in native vessels. This 
gave us opportunities of surveying, 
which could not otherwise have been 
enjoyed, with the advantage of touching 
at every port and creek in our way from 
Bab-el-Mandeb to Suez. 

“The voyage from India had been 
long and tedious, occupying nearly six 
months; but we accumulated in it such 
a valuable mass of hydrographical in- 
formation, as was of itself, an ample re- 
ward for our labours, though these were 
indefatigable; and in addition to this 
acquisition, the mineralogy and geolo- 
gical features of the Arabian shores had 
been illustrated by specimens which were 
thought worthy of the thanks of the 
Geological Society of London, to whom 
they were presented. 

“[ met my former friend, Mr. Burk- 
hardt, a third time at Cairo, on the point 
of setting out, as we then thought, for 
the interior of Africa. My stay in Egypt 
was very short, however, on this oc- 
casion. 

“The Mereantile Community of India 
being desirous of having some more ex- 

licit assurances of protection than they 
had yet received from the reigning 
government of Egypt, a treaty of 
commerce was framed, and entered into 
by Mohammed Ali Pasha, for himself, 
the British Consul for the subjects of 
that nation in Egypt, and myself on 
behalf of my Indian friends. 

“This it was thought advisable to 
transmit to them as speedily as possible, 
and as it would be of infinite advantage 
to accompany it by personal explana- 
tions, it was proposed to me to be the 
bearer of it-—first, because no one was 
more intimately acquainted with all the 
facts requiring explanation than myself, 
—and secondly, that it was intended 
that I should return to Egypt in charge 
of the first ships which might be sent to 
re-open the trade. 

“The passage by the Red Sea was 
now shut, by the prevalence of the 
southerly winds, and there was no hope 
of a speedy voyage by that channel. 
The route by Syria and Mesopotamia 
was chosen, and this I undertook to 
follow. 

“‘In the course of the journey thus 
undertaken and toned I saw the 
greater part of Palestine and the coun- 
try beyond the Jordan; traversed the 
eastern eof Moab, Bashan, Gilead, 
and the Auranites ; crossed Phonicia 
and the higher parts of Syria in various 
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directions, from Baalbek by the snowy © 


and cedar-crowned summits of Lebanon 
to the sea-coast, and from Antioch by 
the ever-verdant banks of the Orontes to 
Aleppo; I journeyed through Meso- 

tamia, by Ur of the Chaldees, to 
Nineveh and Babylon; and visited the 
great living cities of Diarbekr, Mosul, 
and Baghdad, in the way. I went from 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, by Dastagherd 
on the plains, and the pass of Zagros 
through the mountains, into Persia; and 
visited Ecbatana, Persepolis, and Sha- 
poor, among the ancient, with Ker- 
manshah, Hamadan, Isfahaun, and 
Shiraz, among the modern cities of 
Iran. This journey of twelve long 
months was protracted by dangers and 
obstacles which no one had foreseen, 
and rendered tedious by repeated illness 
arising from sufferings and privations in 
the way. My recovery from these, | 
owed in one instance to the hospitable 
attentions which I received in the Con- 
vent of Mar Elias, from the hands of the 
amiable Lady Hester Stanhope, a name 
that deserves to be immortalized, if 
talents and virtues of the highest order 
give claim to immortality ; and in an- 
other, to the friendly offices of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich, in the bosom of whose family 
at Bagdad, I found all the consolations 
which benevolence and sympathy could 
bestow, and all the pleasure that learn- 
ing, accomplishments, and refined taste 
could yield. 

‘“‘ But the most interesting portion of 
these Travels, and that which may be 
termed entirely new, is the country of 
Bashan and Gilead, east of the Jordan. 
That stream has hitherto been the 
boundary of all our knowledge regard- 
ing the ancient Judea, since no traveller, 
whose works are published, has yet de- 
scribed the countries beyond it. Dr. 
Seetzen, a German, and Mr. Burkhardt, 
a Swiss, the only persons who had visited 
them, are since dead; and their dis- 
coveries here are scarcely known even by 
name. Yet, independently of the high 
interest which this portion of the Holy 
Land, and the adjoining districts to the 
eastward of it, cannot fail to excite in 
the minds of all those for whom the 
illustration of Scriptural topography 
and Saered History have any charms, 
its importance as the seat of ten Roman 
cities, giving the name of D lis to 


the region in which oe were seated, © 
t 


must raise the curiosity of the scholar to 


know something 


The positions established here of some — 
among the three-score cities of Og, the | — 
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: King of Bashan, in the mountains of 


' Gilead, will gratify the Biblical enquirer ; 
the ruins 0 
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some of the chief cities of 
the Decapolis will furnish food for the 


| antiquarian ; and the Greek inscriptions, 


copied from amidst these ruins, will be 
interesting to the classic student and the 
man of letters.” 





CHINESE CRUELTY. 


(The following translation is taken from a 
periodical publication, issued quarterly 
from the Missionary press in Malacca, 
called the Gleaner.*]} 


CHINESE justice has been a topic 
of high eulogium, and there is often 
a reasonable mode of talking, and a 
plausibility about it, which is now and 
then very imposing; but the want of 
truth and reality in these hypocritical 
and specious pretences, is shockingly 
great. In confirmation of these remarks, 
| beg to submit the following translation 
of an-original document. 

' & Peking Gusette, Aug. 9, 1817. 

“Chow, the Yu-she (or Censor) of 
Ho-nan, kneels to report, with profound 


respect, in the hearing of his Majesty, 


the following circumstances, and to pray 
for his sacred instructions. 

“The clear and explicit statement of 
punishments, is a means of instruction to 
the people; the infliction of punishments 
is a case of unwilling necessity. For all 
courts there are fixed regulations to rule 
their conduct by, when cases do occur 


that require punishments to be inflicted 
_ in questioning. Magistrates are not, by 


law, permitted to exercise cruelties at 
their own discretion. 

“But of late, district magistrates, 
actuated by a desire to be rewarded for 
their activity, have felt an ardent enthu- 
siasm to inflict torture. And though it 
has been repeatedly prohibited by impe- 
rial edicts, which they profess openly to 
conform to, yet they really and secretly 
violate them. 


“ Whenever they apprehend persons 


_ Of suspicious appearances, or those 
: charged 


with great crimes, such as mur- 
der, or robbery, the magistrates begin, 
by.endeavouring to seduce the prisoners 


_ to confess, and by forcing them to do so. 


Un every occasion they torture by pull- 
ing, or twisting the ears, (the torturer 
having previously rendered his fingers 
rough = che powder) and cause them to 
kneel. a long while upon chains. They 
next employ what they callthe beauty’s 
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bar,* the parrot’s beam,t the refining 
furnace,t and other implements, ex- 
pressed by other terms which they make 
use of. If these do not force confession, 
they double the cruelties exercised, till 
the criminal dies (faints) and is restored 
to life again, several times in a day. The 
prisoner, unable to sustain these cruel- 
ties, is compelled to write down or sign 
a confession (of what he is falsely charged 
with) and the ease any how is made out, 
placed on record, and, with a degree of 
self-glorying, is reported to your majesty. 
The imperial will is obtained, requir- 
ing the person to be delivered over to the 
board of punishments for further trial. 

“ After repeated examinations, and 
undergoing various tortures, the charges 
brought against many persons are seen 
to be entirely unfounded. 

‘“* As, for example, in the case of the 
now-degraded Taeu-tae, who tried Lew- 
te-woo, and of the Che-chow, who tried 
Pih-keu-king. These mandarins inflicted 
the most cruel tortures, in.a hundred 
different forms, and forced a confession. 
Lew-tee-woo, from being a strong robust 
man, just survived —life was all that was 
spared. The other, being a weak man, 
lost his life; he died as soon as he had 
reached the board at Peking. The snow- 
white innocence of these two men was 
afterwards demonstrated by the Board 
of Punishments. 

“ The cruelties exercised by the local 
magistrates, in examining by torture, 
throughout every district of Chil-le, can- 
not be described ; and the various police 
runners, seeing the anxiety of their supe- 
riors to obtain notice and promotion, 
begin to lay plans to enrich themselves. 
In criminal cases, as murder and robbery ; 


-in debts and affrays, they endeavour 


to involve those who appear to have 
the slightest connexion. The wind 
being raised, they blow the spark into a 
flame, and seize a great many people, 
that they may obtain bribes from those 
people, in order to purchase their libe- 
ration. Those who have nothing to 
pay, are unjustly confined, or sometimes 
tortured, before being carried to a ma- 
gistrate. In some instances, after un- 
dergoing repeated examinations in the 


* A torture said to be invented by a 
judge’s wife, and hence the name. The 
reast, small of the back, and legs bent up, 
are fastened to three cross bars, which 
causes the person to kneel in great pain. 

+ The prisoner is raised from the ground 
by strings round the fingers and thumbs, 
suspended from a supple transverse beam, 

t Fire is applied to the body. 
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presence of the magistrate, they are com- 
mitted to the custody of people attached 
to the court, where they are fettered in 
various ways, so that it is impossible to 
move a single inch; and without paying 
a large bribe, they cannot obtain bail. 
Their oppressions are daily accumulated 
to such a degree and for so long a time, 
that at last death is the consequence. 

“ Since there is at this period particu- 
lar occasion to seize banditti, if there be 
suspicious appearances, as the age or 

hysiognomy corresponding to some of- 
fender described ; it is, doubtless, proper 
to institute a strict inquiry. 

‘* But it is acommon and constant oc- 
currence, that respecting persons not the 
least implicated, who are known to pos- 
sess property, and to be of a timid dis- 
position, pretences are made by the police 
to threaten and alarm them. [If it be 
not affirmed, that they belong to the 
Pih-leen-keaou, (a proscribed sect,) it is 
said that they are a remnant of the rebels, 
and they are forthwith clandestinely 
seized, fettered, and most liberally iil- 
ased, and insulted. The simple country 
people become frightened and give up 
their property to obtain liberation, and 
think themselves very happy in having 
escaped so. 

“ [ have heard that in several pro- 
vinces, Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan, 
these practices have been followed ever 
since the rebellion; and wealth has been 
acquired in this way by many of the po- 
lice officers. How can it be that the 
local magistrates de not know it; or is 
it, that they purposely connive at these 
tyrannical proceedings ? 

** [ Jay this statement, with much re- 
spect, before your majesty, and pray that 
measures ma taken to prevent these 
evils. Whether my obscure notions be 
right or not, | submit with reverence.” 

IMPERIAL REPLY. 
“‘ It is recorded.” 

I think you will agree with me, Mr. 
Editor, that the above is a very lament- 
able state of society. When my Mownshe 
read this r, he said, “ I knew this 
was the state of things in Canton, but I 
never thought it was so in the other 
provinces ; this is what drives people to 
rebellion ; in nine cases out of ten, it is 
the governmentcanses rebellions.” There 
is, | fear, much truth in the latter part 
of the old gentleman's remark. 

Amicus. 





PASHIONABLE GLOSSARY. 
MR. EDITOR, 
THE meaning of many words in com- 
mon use having undergone a material 


change within the last thirty years, the 

following fashionable glossary may be 

found useful :-— 

Acge—An infirmity nobody owns. 

At Home—The domestic amusement of 
three hundred visitors in a small room 
to yawn at each other. 

Bore—Every thing one dislikes ; it also 
means any person who talks of reli- 
gion. 

Buyine—Ordering goods without pur- 
pose of paying. 

Conscience—Something to swear by. 

Common sEnsg&—A vulgar quality. 

CoacumMan—A gentleman or accom- 
plished nobleman. 

Cuarrot—A vehicle for one's servants, 
the dickey being the seat for the ladies, 
and the coach-box for the gentlemen. 

Cuarity—A golden ticket to Catalini 
or any other favourite performer. 

Dest—A necssary evil. 

Dutry—Doing as other people do. 

Dress—Half naked. 

Decency—Keeping up an appearance. 

Day—Night; or, strictly speaking, from 
10 P. M. to 6 A. M. 

Economy—Obsolete. 

FortunE—The Summum bonum. 

Fasnion---The Je ne scai quoi of excel- 
lence. 

FRienp---Meaning not known. 

HussBanp---A person to pay your debts. 

Home---Every one’s house but your own. 

Hospirauitry -- Obsolete. 

Honovur-— Standing fire well. 

HIGHLY ACCOMPLISHED— Reading mu- 
sic at sight, painting flowers for the 
border of ascreen, and a talent for 
guessing charades. 

Love—The meaning not known, now 
that the ossification of the heart has 
become a fashionable disease ; but the 
word is still to be found in novels and 
romances. 

Matrimony—A bargain. 

Moratity-—A troublesome interruption 
to pleasure. 

Music—Execution. 

Mopest—Sheepish. 

MorninG—From noon to sunset. 

NonsensE— Polite conversation. 

New— Delightful. 

Not at HomE—Sitting in your own 
drawing room. 

Praupence—Parsimony. 

Pay—Only applied to visits. 

ee cl gga 0 
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Spirit—-Contempt of decorum and mo- 
rality. 
SryLte—Splendid extravagance. 
''ime—Only regarded in music, 
TrautrH—Meaning uncertain. 
Vice—Any fault in horses and ser- 
vants. 
Wickep—Irresistibly agreeable. 
Wortp—The circle of fashionable peo- 
le when in town. 
April 12, 1819. 





HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE PARTI- 
CULARS OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, LON- 
DON. 

IN consequence of the extreme seve- 
rity of the times about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the pious and youth- 
ful Edward VI. was induced to erect an 
hospital “ for the education and mainte- 
nance of the poor children of decayed 
merchants and tradesmen of the city of 
London:” for which purpose the dilapi- 
dated monastery of the grey friars then 
become the property of the crown by the 
dissolution, was fixed upon as the spot 
for the building. Sir Richard Dobbs, 
the Lord Mayor, no sooner learnt the 
King’s intention, than he forwarded the 
design by allthe means in his power. 
He invited Dr. Ridley, the Bishop of 
London, to dine with him, and at the 
same time selected from among his fel- 
low-citizens such persons to meet the 
prelate as he deemed “ most fit to talke 
this matter over.” A committee was 
thus formed, who commenced a survey 
of the poor in the metropolis, and classed 
every species of misfortune under three 
heads : 

1. The poore by impotencie, 

2. The poore by casualtie, 

3. The thriftless poore.* 

Of these, four hundred objects were 
admitted into the hospital in September, 
1552, and supplied witg all necessary 
conveniences at the expence of the go- 
vernors.ft 





* Pennant says, that Edward VI., after 
a sermon of exhortation from Bishop Ridley, 
resolved to found three great hospitals, “ ju- 
diciously adapted to the necessities of the 
poor, divided into three classes: the hos- 
pital of St. Thomas, Southwark, for the 
sick or wounded poor ; this (Christ Church) 
for the orphan, and that of Bridewell for 
the thrifuless.” Hence may be inferred the 
origin of the above classification. 

+ Their dress, the fashion of the day, 


.and exactly similar in pattern to that which 


they now wear, was originally of “ russet 
cotton ;” but at the ensuing easter (1553) it 
was changed to blue, which has been conti- 
nued ever since. 
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Thus it appears, that even in its in- 
fancy it was an institution of some mag- 
nitude, particularly when we take into 
consideration the rudeness of the age in 
which it was established. Its progress 
towards its present affluent and enlarged 
state was most probably rapid; those 
who could no longer (as they thought) 
expiate their offences by donations to 
monasteries, now bequeathed money and 
lands to this and other foundations; so 
that it became and still continues one of 
the richest charitable establishments in 
Great Britain.* 

Christ’s hospital, consisting of several 
buildings extending from east to west on 
the northern side of Newgate-street, has 
five entrances; two in the street just 
mentioned, one in Butcher-hall-lane, one 
in Smithfield, leading through the neigh- 
bouring hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
and one in Little Britain, which may be 
considered the principal gate, as a num- 
ber of ruinous houses, lately occupied by 
the masters have been removed, and the 
square into which it opens thereby much 
enlarged. This square is denominated 
“ the Ditch,” from having been the 
boundary of the old town ditch, men- 
tioned by Stowe and other writers as 
“extending from the tower ditch to 
Christ’s hospital.” From this spot the 
principal view uf the hospital is obtained, 
though its exterior cannot boast ofany ar- 
chitectural beauty. The grammar-schovl 
on the north side is a neat brick edifice, 
erected in 1793; and the writing school, 
occupying part of the west side, a build- 
ing of similar construction, though of 
earlier date, having been erected (in 
1694) by Sir John Moore, alderman of 
London, whose statue graces the front 
of the fabric. These are the two chief 
objects in “ the Ditch,” the rest being 
ordinary brick structures erected soon 
after the Fire of London. The entrances 
in Newgate-street lead to “ the Cloist- 
ers,” a species of arcade, serving as a 
covered walk for the children in wet 
weather, and enclosing a play-ground 
called “* The Garden,” on the south side 
of which are interred the boys who die 
in the school. From “ The Cloisters,” on 
the west side, issues a passage leading to 
the hall; and further on to the infirmary, 
a plain building, occupying three sides of 





* Besides the income arising from the 
subscription of governors, benefactions, le- 
gacies, &c. this hospital is allowed the bene- 
fit of superintending and licensing the carts 
of London. It has also a duty of about 4d. 
upon every piece of cloth brought to Black- 
well hall. | 

Vor. XII. H 
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a quadrangle. The hall,which is approach- 
ed by a flight of wooden stairs, is truly 
a noble room; it contains the tables at 
which the boys take their meals, a capi- 
tal organ, and some good paintings and 
portraits of benefactors. The picture 
on the right hand, at the bottom of the 
hall, represents the delivery of the char- 
ter of the hospital by Edward VI. to the 
governors. Before the throne are ranged 
fifteen boys and as many girls; on one 
side of the monarch stands Bishop Rid- 
ley, and on the other the lord chancellor. 
it is said to have been painted by Hol- 
bein, but, though displaying indications 
of former beauty, it has been much in- 
jured by repair. The next painting is 
a very large one, exhibiting the court of 
James IJ., where the governors and seve- 
ral of the children are present. This is 
the performance of Verrio, (who has in- 
troduced himself, dressed in the fashion 
of the day, at one end of the piece) and 
some of the heads are exquisitely finished, 
particularly those of the children, and 
two or three of the governors. I should 
imagine this to be a representation of 
the origin of a custom used at court till 
within these few years, namely, that of 
a certain number of the boys appearing 
there on the queen's birth-day, to-exhi- 
bit their drawings, &c. Upon the relapse 
of our revered sovereign it was discon- 
tinued, to be revived, however, it is hoped, 
ata future period. At the upper end of 
the hall is a fine portrait by Lely, of 
Charles LI. in his robes, with a large 
flowing black wig. A sea view, with 
shipping, is seen through a window et 
one end, and ona table on the right of 
the king are a globe, sphere, telescope, 
&c. ‘The management of the hospital is 
vested in a committee, consisting of a 
eer treasurer, and a certain num- 
r of governors, who meet monthly to 
transact all business, and to admit chil- 
dren. The governors, according to the 
charter, are “ The lord mayor, alder- 
men, and citizens of London;”’ but 
an act of parliament passed in the 22d 
year of the present king, to settle the 
disputes occasioned by the indefiniteness 
of this nomination, limited the governor- 
ship belonging to the corporation to the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and twelve of the 
commoncouncil. Besides these er officio 
overnors, any person paying a subscrip- 
tion of 400’, rg eller a ballot as to 
character, becomes entitled to a gover- 
norship. 


The lord mayor, who is considered 


the patron of the hospital, pro tempore, 
has the privilege of presenting to the 


institution two children annually; the 
president, who is invariably chosen from 
among the aldermen, three, two as pre- 
sident, and one as alderman; the trea- 
surer two, and sometimes three ; and the 
aldermen one each. ‘The other gover- 
nors present in rotation according to the 
number of vacancies. It is calculated 
that the benefaction-governors obtain 
only one presentation in five or six 
years ; and as nearly two hundred chi!- 
dren are annually admitted, we may 
conclude that the number of governors 
of this class is very considerable. In 
addition to the presentations already 
accounted for, there are some called 
“ Gift Presentations ;” these are such as 
the hospital, from estates bequeathed to 
it, are obliged to receive from different 
parishes, companies, &c. The Skinners 
and Fishmongers companies possess a 
ae of this kind, as dees also Guy's 

ospital. Children are admitted on the 
second Wednesday in every month, and 
the following are the regulations for 


that purpose, as settled at a court held 


in 1809:— 

1. That every governor may present 
the child of a parent not free of the city 
of London, nor aclergyman of the church 
of England, either on his first, secon, 
or third presentation, as he shall thivk 
proper, and so on, one every three pre- 
sentations.* 

2. That no children be admitted but 
such as shall be between the age of seven 
and ten years, which is to be proved by 
such certificates, affidavits, and vouchers, 
as are now or Shall be hereafter required 
by the order of the general court. 

3. That a child whose parent or pa- 
rents has or have two other children, 
under fourteen years of age to maintain, 
may be admitted by a presentation, al- 
though such child has one brother or 
sister, and no more, already on thechary? 
of this hospital. 

4. That no child shall be admitted, 
who is a foundling, or maintained at the 
parish charge. 

6, That no children of livery servants, 
except freemen of the city of London, 
or children who have any adequate 
means of being educated or maintained, 
or who are lame, crooked, or deformed, 
so as not to be able to take care of them- 


—-.2 


* None but the children of poor freemen 
partook originally of the bounty of this in- 





of the children of non-freemen. 


stitution, bet as its funds. increased, its he- fi 
nefits were more widely extended, and tl? | 
above regulation adopted for the admissio? | 
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selves; or have any infectious distem- 
per, as leprosy, scald-head, itch, scab, 
evil, or rupture, or distemper which 
shall be judged incurable, shall be taken 
into this hospital, on any account or by 
any presentation whatever; and if any 
such shall happen to be admitted, and 
afterwards found disqualified in some or 
one of these instances, they shall be im- 
mediately sent home to their parents, or 
to the parishes from whence they came. 

6. That none be admitted without a 
due certificate from the minister, church- 
wardens, and three of the principal in- 
habitants of the parish from whence 
such children come, certifying the age 
of the said children, and that they have 
no adequate means of being educated 
and maintained; the said minister, 
churchwardens, and inhabitants, engag- 
ing to discharge the hospital of them 
before or after the age of fifteen years, 
if the governors shall so require. If the 
father is the minister of the parish, the 
certificate is to be signed by the officiat- 
ing minister of a neighbouring parish. 

7. To prevent children being admitted 
eontrary to the above rules, they shall 
be presented to a general court, who 
will examine into the truth of the certi- 
ficates, vouchers, and testimonials re- 
quired, touching their age, birth, or- 
phanage, or other qualifications, or refer 
the same to a committee of almoners, 
strictly to examine whether the allegi- 
tions contained in such separate petition 
and presentation are true, and conform- 
able to the right of the presentee and 
the above regulations; and all such as 
shall be found otherwise shall be rejected. 

The steward is custos morum; to 
him are referred all misdemeanors com- 
mitted out of school,—and by him are 
the offenders punished: he presides in 
the hall, superintends the delivery of the 
provisions, with other artfcles for the 
use of the household, and appoints his 
several assistants from’ among the head 
boys. These consist of “‘ Buttery Boys,” 
to whom the bread; cheese, beer, &c. are 
entrusted; ‘‘ Soap Boys,” who have the 
care of the soap, candles, and utensils 
used in the establishment. ‘ Bell Boy,” 
whose title tells his office; and “ Hall 
Gate Boy,” the porter of the hall, whose 
duty it is to preserve the hall in order, 
and to attend at the gate during meal 
time: he has a deputy called a “ Chaff 
Boy,”* ‘I'he reward bestowed upon 





* Chaf is the hospital phrase for the pri- 
vate property of the boys, such as knives, 
When any of 
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these officers for the diligent perform- 
ance of their respective duties, is a 
ticket, enabling them to go out every 
Saturday afternoon ; they are always the 
best behaved boysin the school, and it is 
accounted no small honour to enjoy any 
of the above distinctions. 

There are four schools ; the grammar, 
the writing, the mathematical, and the 
drawing. The first has four masters ; 
the second two, and the same number of 
ushers; the third two, and the drawing 
one: there is likewise a music-master, 
who attends twice in the week, to exer- 
cise the children in singing anthems and 
psalms. ‘Till lately, the education of the 
boys in the writing-school was confined 
to writing and arithmetic, and that of 
the grammar boys to the classics; so that 
the one portion was deprived of the ad- 
vantages arising from a knowledge of the 
former, while the other received no in- 
struction in the latter. But according 
to recent regulations, the whole of the 
boys are taught writing and arithmetic, 
and proceed as far in the classics as their 
talent or age will allow; those, however, 
who are intended for any of the learned 
professions, cultivate the latter with 
greater assiduity, and learn only the fun- 
damental parts of the former. 

The head master is authorized to aa- 
semble in the granmar-school all the chil- 
dren belonging to any two wards, three 
times in a week, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of their progress in reading 
and spelling. Thus every child in the 
twelve wards is examined once in a fort- 
night... The master himself examines the 
first class, and the Grecians the others. 
Markers are also appointed in each ward 
to observe and correct mistakes in the 
reading of prayers, and to catechize and 
instruct the boys on Sundays. If the 
diligence of the Marker is approved of, 
he is presented, when ke leaves school, 
with a silver medal of the founder. 

The four head scholars of the gram- 
mar-school, who are denominated Gre 
cians, being intended for the church, 
receive a complete classical tuition, and 
are instructed in Hebrew and mathe- 
matics, 

The value of the scholarships or exhi- 





these are lost, the finder carries them to 
the steward, who places them on his table 
at the upper end of the hall, where they re- 
main till claimed by the owner. If, how- 
ever, they should continue unclaimed for 
any length of time, they become the pro- 
perty of the finder. These are committed 
to the care of the porter’s deputy, who is 
hence denominated “ Chaff Boy.” 
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bitions, which the Grecians receive in 
this university is 60/, a year for four 
vears, at every college except Pembroke, 
where it is 90/. At Oxford, where a 
Grecian is sent once in seven years, the 
exhibition is 70/. Besides these, the 
hospital defrays the expences of entrance, 
and allows 20/. towards furnishing their 
apartments, 10/. for clothes, and 10/. for 
books. Each Grecian has a study in his 
ward, and is allowed many privileges. 

The mathematical school is appropri- 
ated solely to boys intended for the naval 
or mercantile service, and is of the foun- 
dation of Charles 11. Those boys who 
enter it are compelled by a bond to go 
to sea, and a violation of this rule is only 
compensated by the payment of a consi- 
derable fine by their parents. They are 
placed in the navy, or with commanders 
of vessels, by the governors, and equip- 
ped for their situation at the expense of 
the hospital. These boys are distin- 
guished from their schoolfellows by a 
badge, emblematical of their future pro- 
fession, on the right shoulder, and were, 
till very lately, all in one ward, called 
the “ King’s ward.” They were a dis- 
tinct body, associating with none of the 
other boys, which occasioning many con- 
tentions, induced the committee to put 
an end to the distinction, which measure 
has had the desired effect of establishing 
the harmony of this noble institution. 

The Drawing-school under Mr. Wells, 
is appropriated chiefly to the use of the 
mathematical students; but those boys 
who are willing to cultivate their genius 
for this delightful and useful art, or 
whose future situations in life require a 
knowledge of it, receive lessons likewise. 

For the reward of industry, and for 
the excitement of emulation, there are 
two examination days in the year, when 
every boy is examined according to his 
class, and prizes for arithmetic, writing, 
and drawing are contended for. The 
prizes are—for the two best writers, a 
golden pen each; for the six readiest 
arithmeticians, a handsome silver medal 
each; and the same for the three most 
expert draughtsmen. 

For the further instruction and amuse- 
ment of the boys, libraries have been in- 
stituted in each ward. History, the 
British classics, and select oenk tales, 
are the subjects contained in them; and 
those boys who have reached the three 
first reading classes are entitled to their 
perusal : 
about eight or nine years. 

At the same time a most excellent re- 


these have been established | 


lation was made with regard to the 
morals of the children. It was ordered 
“that no book or books whatsoever 
sheuld be perused by the boys, except 
those in the libraries, without receiving 
the sanction of the head-master, or the 
approbation of either of the Grecians ; 
which sanction or approbation was to be 
signified by writing in the title-page of 
the said book or books, the word “ Ap- 
proved ; the same to be signed with the 
initial letter of the name of the approver.” 
All books without this mark are forfeit- 
ed; and, if of an immoral or dangerous 
tendency, destroyed. 

The number of children maintained 
and educated at the charge of this hos- 
pital is about eleven hundred, seven hun- 
dred of whom are in London, and the 
remainder at Hertford, where there is a 
seminary for the younger and more deli- 
cate mm constitution, who are removed to 
London as they grow older. The usual 
criterion, however, of a boy's retention 
in town is the forwardness of his abili- 
ties. If he understands the rudiments of 
grammar, and can read correctly, decline 
& noun, or conjugate a verb, he is not 
sent to Hertford, and by staying in Lon- 
don has a more advantageous opportu- 
nity of improving himself. With thie 
boys at Hertford, Dr. Bell’s plan of edu- 
cation is pursued. 

At Hertford are also nearly a hundred 
girls, whose education, however, does 
not extend beyond the more lowly ac- 
quirements of heusewifery. The Lon- 
don establishment is divided into twelve 
wards, and that of Hertford into four : 
to each of which there is a nurse amen- 
able for the cleanly appearance and be- 
haviour of her boys, and subordinate to 
a matron, who superintends the delivery 
of the provisions from the kitchen to the 
table ; pays the weekly salaries of the 
nurses, and always attends in the hall. 
For the better management of the 
boys, there are in each ward two, three, 
or four Monitors, appointed by the 
steward, who selects for this office any 
boy at the head of the ward who merits 
the distinction by his good conduct. It 
is the duty of the Monitor to preserve 
order in his ward ; to take cognizance of 
the conduct of his boys, and to report 
the same to the steward in the hall. 
The monitors are allowed the privilege 
of sitting up after the other boys are in 
bed; of having their meals in the ward 
when they please ; and, if in the good 
graces of the nurse, which is by no 


‘means always the case, the liberty of 
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cooking such delicacies as they like to 
purchase: they have “wlso a boy to wait 
upon them. 

In the centre of the hall is a space 
between the two middle tables, called 
« The Stone:” here all offenders are 
sent by the monitor, where they remain 
during grace, and are afterwards called 
up to the steward, to whom the monitor 
delivers his report. If the offence is 
not very heinous, they are either repri- 
manded on the spot, or placed before the 
steward’s table during the meal, and 
afterwards punished with the cane. If, 
however, the transgression be more 
atrocious, the culprit is sent back to the 
Stone, and a flogging is the chastisement 
inflicted. 

The medical and surgical department 
isconducted by a physician (Dr. Budd), a 
surgeon (Mr. Abernethy), an apothecary 
(Mr. Field), who resides at the infirmary, 
and an assistant surgeon. The two for- 
mer attend only when their advice is 
required, but the assistant surgeon visits 
his patients once every day. The infir- 
mary is under the care of a nurse, who 
has servants proportionate to the nuin- 
ber of invalids. That the greatest at- 
tention is paid to the patients, I can 
afirm from actual experience, for I was 
as tenderly nursed there during a severe 
fit of illness as the most favoured son of 
fortune could be in the bosom of his fa- 
mily. Equal is the regard shown to the 
health of the beys in general; regula- 
rity and temperance, though certainly a 
sufficiency in their diet, and the very 
small number of children in general at 
the infirmary, incontrovertibly evince 
the excellent management of the institu- 
tion.* During the summer months, twelve 
of each ward are permitted twice a week 
to bathe in the Peerless Pofl baths, City 
Road. In short, no measures conducive 
to the health of the boys, and consistent 
with reason, are neglected by the gover- 
nors.t In no institution can the masters 





_* The diet consists of beef and mutton for 
dinner four times in the week, with bread, 
broth, &c. ; and pease soup, porridge, and 
rice-miik on the intervening days. The 
supper is bread and cheese every day but 
Sunday, when butter is substituted for the 
latter; the breakfast bread and beer. The 
allowance of bread to each boy is the half 
of a threepenny loaf at each meal, with 
accompaniments in proportion. The only 
vegetables they have are potatoes; and 
cheese only once a week in winter. 

_t Asa proof of this, the boys who have 

slept two in a bed are for the fu- 


fure to be single-bedded. Three of the 
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~ his alderman’s gown and chain. 
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be more sedulously attentive to the morals 
of their children than they are here. A 
regular attendance at Divine service on 
Sundays and particular holidays; fre- 
quent and strict examinations by the 
head master and monitors in the princi- 
ples of religion; evening lectures on 
Sundays, and the most exemplary punish- 
ment fur heinous offences, comprise the 
plan adopted to eradicate vice, and to di- 
rect the mind to virtue. ‘The holidays, 
however, are perhaps too numerous; 
every Saint’s-day is a holiday and half- 
day /eave. 

The economical establishment consists 
of four clerks (one of whom officiates as 
wardrobe-keeper), who attend daily at 
the counting-house, holidays excepted, 
between the hours of nine and three, for 
the transaction of business. To their 
care also are entrusted the records and 
deeds of the Institution, and each has a 
house in the bounds. In the counting- 
house is the committee-room, which is 
hung round with the portraits of bene- 
factors. The principal of these are the 
following :— 

A three quarters length of Edward 
the Sixth, by Holbein; a beautiful pic- 
ture, executed with all the vigour of that 
great master, and representing the young 
King very richly dressed, with one of 
his hands upon a dagger. A fine picture 
of Sir Richard Dobbs, the Lord Mayor, 
supposed to be painted by the same ar- 
tist. The next is Lady Mary Ramsay, 
wife of Sir Jolin Ramsay, alderman of 
London. She endowed the hospital with 
the annual sum of 120/. and 20/. besides 
to the master and usher of the school 
belonging. The last is Sir Wolstan 
Dixie, Lord Mayor in 1585, rags 

ir 
Wolstan was celebrated for the magnifi- 
cent pageantry exhibited on his Lord 
Mayor’s-day ; but more so by his muni- 
ficent charity. The date on his portrait 
is 1593. 

It is generally supposed, that the boys 
educated at Christ’s Hospital are appren- 
ticed by the governors; but this is by no 
means the case ; some of the poorest are, 
indeed, placed with tradesmen at Bride- 
well (who receive as their apprentices 
none but blue coat boys), where they are 
dressed in alivery of blue, and are known 
at the schvol by the name of * Bridewell 
boys.” These, the Grecians, and the 
Mathematical students are the only boys 





wards have already received the benetit of 
the improvement and the others are pre- 
paring for it. 

















of 





who are provided with situations at the 
charge of the. hospital; the others re- 
ceive a donation of 5/., provided their 
behaviour has been correct, and their 
application diligent. 

Having detailed the more important 
particulars relative to the Hospital, [ 
shall mention a few of the customs pecu- 
liar to this populous microcosm ; I[ should 
first observe, however, that, besides the 
officers already enumerated there are six 
beadles, two of whom officiate as con- 
stables, and prevent disturbances in the 
hounds. None can fill any of the offices 
belonging to the hospital but such as 
have been educated there; a regulation 

yussessing more advantages than one; 

for, independent of the situation itself, 
a liberal pension is always the reward 
bestowed upon a faithful performance of 
duty. ‘he surgical and medical atten- 
dants, indeed, are exempted from this 
rule, as are also the drawing and music- 
masters, 

The most striking peculiarity in the 
customs of the Institution, is their pub- 
fic suppers on Sunday evenings, during 
the months of March, April, and May ; 
“a spectacle,” says the writer in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, ‘* which no other institution, 
lay, civil, ecclesiastical, or eleemosynary, 
has ever equalled in their grand ceremo- 
nies, or which is more calculated to im- 
press the heart of the spectator with the 

iveliest sentiments of sympathetic plea- 
sure.” 

On Easter Monday and Tuesday the 
boys walk in procession to the Mansion- 
house, and afterwards attend divine ser- 
vice at Christ Church, where the Spital 
sermons are preached before the Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, and gover- 
nors. On ‘Tuesday each boy receives at 
the Mansion-house sixpence (the moni- 
tors 2 shilling) from the hands of his 
lordship, two Wien from the city marshal, 
and a glass of wine from another officer. 
The Bridewell boys join in the proces- 
sion and partake of this bounty. 

On Good Friday a certain number of 
the boys (I believe six of each ward) at- 
tend divine service at the church of All- 
hallows in Lombard-street, where they 
receive a bag of raisins and a penny each, 
a legacy bequeathed by a pious citizen 
of the “olden time,” whose name I have 
forgotten. 

Although the children are not permit- 
ted to quit the hospital on Christmas-day, 
they “ keep the feast” with great merri- 
ment in their wards. On this occasion, 
they are allowed to procure any thing 
but wine or spirituous liquors. 
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To the blue-coat boys belongs a privi- 
lege, peculiar, I believe, to themselves 
alone, this is, free admission to the cu- 
riosities in the Tower of London; all 
that is exhibited to the public is shewn 
to them, with these restrictions, however, 
that they must wait for a party before 
they can be admitted, and three only are 
allowed to enter at a time. 

Imay here mention what, without 
much offence to grammar, may be term- 
ed a posthumous custom: J ailude to the 
“ Blue Feast,” a society instituted by 
such as have been educated at Christ's 
Hospital to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their residence there, and the members 
of which dine annually in October, at 
the London Tavern in Bishopsgate- 
street. a. KR. 


— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE POOR LAWS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN your Number for June, you did 
me the favour to insert a few observa- 
tions on the present general opposition to 
the poor laws; and particularly on the 
zealous efforts to overturn them made by 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review- 
ers. I shall now, as I proposed, take 
some notice of the celebrated argument 
against them, discovered by Mr. Mal- 
thus, who asserts, that their effects on 
population are so noxious, that it is ‘* not 
only expedient, but a matter of absolute 
necessity, that they be gradually abo- 
lished :"’—and in this extravagant notion 
he has been heartily joined by all his re- 
viewers. By a very plausible train of 
reasoning, he has endeavoured to con- 
vince the world that, come of the poor 
what will, all charities ought to be dis- 
used. But parochial charity is particu- 
larly objectionable. So insnaring he 
thinks it is to unwary youth, as to prove 
in the end highly pernicious, not to them- 
selves only, but to the public at large. 
It appears to be his opinion, that when 
young men enter into life, and survey 
its various pleasures, the comforts of 
pauperism chiefly attract their desires ; 
and, to obtain possession of them, 
they marry. The consequence is, 
that an improper and forced impulse is 
given to population, which is productive 
of much inconvenience and misery. He 
dwells on this particular view of the sub- 
ject at such length, and is so deeply en- 
grossed with it, that one can hardly keep 
from thinking that he seriously believes 
the poor rates exclusively intended to 
promote early marriages, and that early 
marriages among the inferior classes ar¢ 
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ance from that source of taxation. When 
he proposes, in order to repress popula- 
tion, that the poor rates should be wholly 
dispensed with, can we suppose any thing 
less than that this is supposed by him to 
he their sole use and purpose ; that the 
great sums collected in England, com- 
monly understood for the relief of the 
poor, is, in fact, a fund for the propaga- 
tion of the human race, a premium, or 
a bribe, to multiply and replenish the 
earth? According to this new theory, 
it must not be imagined that their chief 
intention is to prop the weak and com- 
fort the dying, but to give new animation 
to the lively, and additional vigour to the 
strong; and, consequently, the term of 
poor rate should give place to that of po- 
pulation rate. 

That early marriages are too frequent 
in England, among the working people, 
(as, indeed, they are in all manufacturing 
countries,) and a consequent lamentable 
waste of life, is certainly true; but that 
the cause is to be sought for in our cha- 
ritable institutions is far from being 
clear. How Mr. Malthus arrived at so 
much certainty on this subject he does 
not tell us; but had he only taken the 
trouble to consult the feelings of his own 
breast, he might have guessed, without 
much intercourse with them, that those 
of his poor countrymen were not much 
dissimilar. This most important part of 
his argument, however, he assumes as a 
fact that needed no investigation or 
wend ; and, on the faith of a doubtful phi. 
osophical hypothesis, proceeds, without 
hesitation or remorse,* seriously to urge 





* Although I have found it necessary 
thus to express myself, far from insinuating 
any personal reflection, I am convinced that_ 
Mr. Malthus is actuated by the most genuine 
benevolence and philanthropy. His sys- 
tem, indeed, has its foundation in humanity. 
¥e has amply proved, both by an appeal to 

son and to fact, that population depends 
on the means of subsistence; consequently, 
any direct encouragement of the one, with- 
out an increase of the means of living, must 
inevitably be followed by increased misery 
and mortality. Itis from the best motives, 
therefore, that he deprecates early mar- 
riages; but so slightly has he studied human 
Nature as to reckon charity the principal 
temptation. I cannot, for my part, perceive 
that marriages can be much encouraged or 
discouraged by legislative interference. The 
Progress of knowledge, by rendering men 
more thoughtful and prudent, will, of itself, 

tter effect a cure, without the application 
of that harsh political physic prescribed by 
Mr, Malthus; and this cure, as will be seen 
above, is already in actual operation. 
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a most awful measure indeed; no lessthan 
to sweep away the most extensive system 
of charity on the face of the earth, merely 
for the sake of an experiment, and to aban- 
don the poor to their fate ; lest mankind 
should become too numerous, and labour 
too cheap,to turn a deaf ear to the cries of 
some hundred thousand miserable, help- 
less creatures, none of whom could de- 
fend themselves against his learned argu- 
ments, or even comprehend the nature 
of the fault for which they are so harshly 
treated.* 

But before attempting such a prodi- 
gious revolution in the moral and poli- 
tical world as that of abolishing every 
species of charity, mankind will wish 
first to be more clearly convinced of the 
danger. Judging from my own degree 
of knowledge and experience of human 
affairs, I never dreamed of any danger, 
least of all the danger apprehended: no 
two things ever appeared to me more 
dissimilar, more remote from each other, 
than charity and marriage. Having had 
for many years considerable intercourse 
with the lower orders, both where legal 
charity was practised, and where it was 
hardly known, I never could perceive any 
difference in the sentiments and conduct 
of young people from this circumstance. 





* Mr. Malthus advises, after having first 
well lectured, warned, and threatened the 
poor man, if it should afterwards happen that 
he.is involved in misfortune, instead of pity, 
“Jet Nature take the rod and punish him 
most severely—tet him be left to the punish- 
ment of severe want! All parish assistance 
should be most rigidly denied him, and, if 

ossible, also private charity.” It is astonish- 
ing that a man should be so much abstracted 
in theory as to be elevated above a know- 
ledge of the most common affairs of life. 
He might easily have found out, that when 
persons marry they are always in health and 
in work, and may reasonably expect to 
continue so tll their families are reared : 
they never become supplicants unless some 
unexpected and most unwelcome events hap- 
pen. To talk then of any sort of punishment 
1s both folly and injustice. We may beassured, 
that from no state of society, savage or civi- 
lized, by any regulations or modes of instruc- 
tion,can misery and want be banished. In the 
best ordered community, even supposing 
every member of it was virtuous and wise, 
and none married under the age of forty, yet, 
cases would frequent/y occur where the 
helping hand was needed. In such circum- 
stances, instead of throwing the whole bur- 
den on the tender and compassionate, is it 
not more proper, that by just and equal laws, 
the selfish and hard-hearted he also dragged 
into the service of humanity ? 
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It never occurred to my observation that 
charity, in any point of view, or in any 
degree, operated as a provocative of love. 
Early marriages, in particular, are never 
attended with such overthoughtfulness 
about futurity, and sucha thorough know- 
ledge of the difficulties of life, as to be at 
all influenced by the prospect of easy alms- 
getting. Young men and young women 
when they marry, never, surely, rest the 
foundation of their happiness on the ex- 
pectation of becoming paupers. Was 
there ever a couple so sober minded, so 
heartless, as to mingle with their joys 
such horrid fancies? Is it possible to be- 
lieve, that in the joyous morning of life, 
on such an occasion, when the heart is 
elated—when the coldest mind cannot 
refrain ‘rom the most romantic and ridi- 
culous hopes—when the horizon of life is 
painted all around with fairy scenes, still 
some portion of the imagination is pru- 
dently reserved to riot in the bleak and 
dreary regions of the work-house ? ‘That 
early marriages are in any case, or in any 
degree, prompted by mean and wretched 
speculations on the poor’s funds cannot 
be believed. Human nature at such a 
season is apt to run into a contrary ex- 
treme; it has too much presumption, too 
much confidence in its own resources. It 
is, for the most part, when the days of 
youth are over—when the real evils of 
life have been for some time experienced 
— when tamed by misfortune, and mor- 
tified by disappointment, that the native 
pride of man can be so far subdued as to 
endure the thought of being numbered 
ainong the poor. 
Indeed. so very differently am I dis- 
— to think on this subject from Mr. 
lalthus, that I should imagine the 
thought of one day being likely to share 
the funds destined for the relief of the 
poor, instead of a temptation to mar- 
riage, ought to be the greatest dissuasive 
from it. Such a consideration, instead 
of kindling the ardor, must rather, un- 
doubtedly, freeze the resolutions of young 
people. Were I wishing to dissuade a 
young person from entering rashly into 
the marriage state, I could not present 
a greater bug-bear to his mind than 
parochial charity. I could not find a~ 
better argument than telling him of the 
maeagy y of being degraded to the 
owest state of his countrymen; of 
becoming a pauper; of being obliged 
in the humble tone of a supplicant to 
- make a public declaration of his ne- 
cessities; and, at last, receiving, what 
it must always be, the contemptible pit- 
tance of the poor. The very thought 
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of such degradation would not fail to 
shock the generous and aspiring feelings 
of the young, and induce them, if any 
thing could, to wait till better prepared 
to make provision for a family. 

As Mr. Malthus’s theory of the in. 
timate connexion of the Poor Laws wit) 
population receives no countenance from 
an attention to the obvious and strong 
sensibilities of human nature ; so it is 
also wholly unsupported by facts. Nay, 
facts stand in direct opposition to it, 
He insists that the poor laws should be 
abolished ; because, by encouraging early 
marriages they cause a superabundant 
population, and its unavoidable attend. 
ant—cheapness of labour without in- 
creasing the means of subsistence. Now 
it has happened, that while the poor- 
rates have increased, marriages have «i- 
minished. From 1780 to 1789, marriages 
in England were 1 in 117, and from that 
period to 1809, they were found to be | 
in 1193. And, instead of promoting 
population without increasing the means 
of subsistence, it is certain that while the 
productive income of the kingdom has 
increased four-fold, its population ha: 
made no progress to double. That the 
dependence of population on the poor 
laws is altogether visionary may also be 
inferred from the fact that the popule- 
tion of Scotland has increased in the same 
proportion as that of England, without 
any encouragement from them. I'he 
case of Ireland is still more hostile te 
this notion, insomuch, that some, not 
without reason, have thought that to the 
absence of the English poor laws its great 
population is principally to be attributed. 
If we, then, reason from facts, parochial 
charity, instead of being a hot-bed tor 
the forced production of men, has, per- 
haps, a depopulating tendency :—a sup- 
position by no means improbabie, when 
we reflect that by its agency the mean: 
of subsistence (the cause of population 
is only differently appropiiated. If we 
suppose that the poor rates encourag’ 
population where they are distributed, 
consequently they must discourage it iu 
the same degree where they are taken; 
and, indeed, mtore so, when we consider 
that not the tenth part is expended on 
young married people, whereas almost 
the one half of those who part with 
them would, if they were allowed, apply — 
them to the incr2ase of their species. Jt — 
may also be very fairly argued, that if the 
humbling consideration of receiving cli 
ritable donations be an-incentive to ear! _ 
marriage, a much more rational ani 
powerful preventive of them is the pre 
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spect of the difficulty of paying the poor 
rates. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Malthus, that if the rates had 
heen allowed to remain in the hands of 
the original possessors, any part of them 
would have been applied to the usual 
urposes of life, the procreation of the 
species, but that the whole would either 
have been hoarded, or dissipated, more 
innocently, as is supposed, in luxuries. 
Whether our poor laws actually dis- 
courage population, may not be easy to 
determine, and, perhaps, is not very ma- 
terial to enquire ; certain it is, they can 
have no pernicious consequences in this 
respect. Occasional distribution of alms 
in cases Of distress, can never, surely, be 
viewed as the nurture, but as the medi- 
cine of population. [tis a balm scattered 
over the surface of life, in some degree 
to alleviate its burthens, and to heal its 
wounds. No man in his senses ever 
rested his hopes of supporting a family 
on the prospect of being in sufficient dis- 
tress to attract public commiseration. 
Were the poor’s money regularly set 
apart, without the stigma of pauperism, 
for the use of the young and the vigorous, 
as Mr. Malthus seems to suppose, mat- 
ters might be otherwise: or if, by the 
imprudent indulgence of public or private 
charity, a distinct class of beggars were 
generated, similar to the Lazzaroni in 
Naples, or the gipsies, a superfluous ex- 
crescence might thus be furmed on the 


population of the country. Far from. 


encouraging, the vigilant and discrimi- 
nating charity of England tends to crush 
and exterminate such a noxious super- 
numerary race. It may, perhaps, be 
safely asserted, that there is no country 
in Europe where thegevils of a super- 
abundant population are less to be dread- 
ed than in England. In proof of which 
itis better to appeal to facts than suffer 
ourselves to be misled by obscure and far. 
fetched theories about the operation of 
poor laws. Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of this supposed peculiar provocative 
to marriage in England, except in Nor- 
way, they are less frequent than in any 
other country, being about 1 in 120; 
whereas, in the Dutch villages, as Mr. 
Malthus himself informs us, they are 
1.in64:—one consideration, which, al- 
though it may be liable to some cavil, 
may assist in allaying our terror lest 


Englishmen become tuo numerous, and 


which will apply to all animals as well as 
man. When the more active, powerful, 
and intelligent multiply, they do not 


commonly increase the general number, 


but supplant and displace the weaker and 
New Menrucy Maa. -No. 67. 
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more ignoble kinds. I should have re- 


joiced if it could have been gradually 


accomplished without any harshness to 
the natives, had the plains of Indostan 
been peopled with Eaglishmen. 

But, though this political disease ex- 
isted in the full extent that is imagined 
by this writer, is not the cure too harsh 
and severe? If a part be disordered, 
must the whole be left to perish? Will 
nothing less do than at once to swee 
away this ancient system of English bene- 
ficence? Must we wholly harden our 
hearts against the poor? Must we be- 
hold with indifference all the various 
evils of life to repress one evil—early 
marriage ? Can pauperism originate 
from no other cause? Is this the Pan- 
dora’s box, the only source of misery 
and destitution ? There can be no doubt, 
that though marriages were conducted in 
the most prudent manner, a sufficient 
number of unexceptionable objects of 
charity would appear to justify the es- 
tablishing a poor rate. Instead, there- 
fore, of involving the whole in one sen- 
tence of condemnation, it would have 
been a- more rational labor in Mr. Mal- 
thus to have endeavoured to reform only 
what was supposed wrong. Ifthere was 
reason to fear an excess of population 
from the too great encouragement of 
parochial charity, those only from whom 
the danger is to be dreaded ought to be 
excluded. Suppose that all stout and 
healthy adults, with or without families, 
be left to shift for themselves? As this 
class does not constitute the tenth part of 
English paupers, instead of being at- 
tended with much hardship, it might, in 
some respects, be salutary; but, as a 
check on marriages, its effects would not, 
I believe, be perceptible. 

It is rather surprising that this writer 
should so coolly speculate about the anni- 
hilation of charitable institutions as a 
subject purely political, without appear- 
ing to bestow a thought on its moral 
consequences. He labours to obviate 
the objections of the political economist, 
why is supposed to be apprehensive that 
if there were no charities, the prime 
inducement to propagate the species 
would be done away, hands would get 
scarce, labor would get dear, and neigh- 
bouring batiens would undersell us in 
the market. While he is occupied with 
refuting such ridiculous arguments, the 
more obvious and more powerful ob- 
jections of the philanthropist are for- 
gotten. T'o neglect tlre poor and. the 
diseased, the widow and the fatherless, 
‘undoubtedly required also some palliation 

Vor, XII. I 
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or apology. He ought to have recollected 
that most people contemplate the miseries 
of their fellow-creatures with other sen- 
timents besides those about population in 
their minds: and the solicitude of the 
compassionate will have little reason to 
be much calmed by telling them that 
mankind will soon learn to avoid misery 
if you threaten them with receiving no 
relief. 

In one point of view, it is acknow- 
ledged, that charitable institutions are 
certainly connected with the subject of 
population; by their humane inter- 
ference they save many lives that would 
otherwise have been lost. No reason 
sufficiently strong, however, will be 
found to justify the withholding this 
interference ; and none there are, | hope, 
so devoid of feeling, as to make it a 
question, whether the public would not 
have been politically better if such means 
of preserving life had not been exerted. 
But their business is only to preserve 
lives, not, as Mr. Malthus asserts, to 
multiply them. Instead of having a 
tendency, according tg his theory, to ac- 
cumulate misery and increase mortality, 
they have, without doubt, rendered the 
poor more comfortable, and (as I stated 
in my former communication), have gra- 
dually diminished the number of deaths 
in England. 

I shall make no apology for having so 
considerably intruded on your narrow 
bounds, as I have no doubt you deem it 
a matter of importance, not only in a 
moral, but also in a political point of 
view, -if possible, to allay the mania 
which at present rages so violently 
against our poor laws; particularly, as 
the celebrated population argument of 
Mr. Malthus has not, as far as I can re- 
collect, been yet controverted. Of your 
readers, those who speculatively differ 
from me, will read with indulgence any 
attempt to remove the scruples of the 
practical philanthropist. That the ex- 
ercise of benevolence, either individually 
or nationally, can be too much cultivated, 
is surely an idle fear. Little occasion 
there is for learned arguments and pro- 
found theories to restrain this virtue 
within bounds; the well known selfish- 
ness of human nature will always be 
found a sufficient barrier. The same 
principle will also prevent us from going 
too far in that constrained benevolence 
which originates in taxation. Those who 
impose the poor rate, sympathize more 
with the Ponce than with the 
door ; and, it is well known, are always 
anxious to make it as low as they can. 


[Ang. }, 


Mankind seldom err on the side of too 
much softness and compassion, too much 
childish simplicity in parting with their 
money. In all matters of this kind they 
are chiefly driven by an imperious sense 
of duty, and a feeling of almost un- 
avoidable necessity. ‘The poor are never 
welcomed, every art is practised to avoid 
them; and when this cannot be done, to 
make them fare hardly. But this grudg- 
ing frugality, or rather, judicious care of 
the public, is, in every respect, highly 
commendable. It is evidently attended 
with this good effect, that as it offers no 
lure to the covetous, nor no temptation 
to the idle, none but the purely ne- 
cessitous will turn an eye to it. When 
the poor are thus so scantily supplied, 
the unceasing complaint of the great 
and enormous amount of the poor rates 
must appear unreasonable and unbecom- 
ing the character of a wealthy and ge- 
nerous nation. ‘T’o the mere calculator, 
who is incapable of estimating the ser- 
vices which it performs, the sum of five 
millions annually appears prodigious ; 
but in the eye of the sentimental arith- 
metician they are of vast amount, and 
of the highest value; no less than to 
meet the severe accidental wants and 
misfortunes of ten or twelve millions of 
people.— With all its faults, the system of 
English charity so long and steadily sup- 
ported; so strongly marked by dis- 
interestedness, by wisdom and goodness, 
has no parellel in the history of the 
world; and instead of continually hold- 
ing it forth as the greatest nuisance, as 
au plague,* and increasing gangrene 

* Itis amusing to observe that the French, 
who seldom have the patience deeply to in- 
vestigate English affairs, have also adopted 
our common-place declamation about the 
poor laws, and stigmatize them as “ La plaie 
politique de? Angleterre la plus devorante.” 
To talk of England being reduced to po- 
verty, or in the course of being reduced to 
poverty, is ridiculous ; but particularly so 
that it is caused by the great sums given to 
the poor! It is well known, that during 
the years these sums were the greatest, 
England made advances in opulence un- 
exampled in any age or country.—England 
does not greatly stand in need of the sym- 
pathetic lamentations of France, at least on 
the score of approaching poverty. With its 
almost triple population and territory, and 
the absence too of that devouring plague, 
the poor laws, how contemptible are its riches 
when placed by the side of England’s.  In- 
stead of being filled with dismay at England's 
approaching poverty, I am overwhelmed at 





the contemplation of her endless wealth. 


When I reflect that a thousand millions 
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speedily to bring the nation to destruc- 
tion, it ought in truth to be regarded as 
imparting to it new health, and embel- 
lishing it with additional grandeur. 

W.N. 
Bedford Row, July 8, 1819. 





NUGZ LITERARL. 
POVERTY OF THE LEARNED. 


THIS has been a common complaint 
in all ages, and it is to be lamented that 
even in the present boasted period of 
light and liberality, real merit is suffered 
to pine away in difficulty and distress, 
while swarms of pretenders to knowledge 
contrive by their impudence to live in 
luxury. That there is such a thing as 
patronage cannot be denied; but it is for 
the most part thrown away on the worth- 
less, because men of rank will not take 
the pains to seek out modest genius in 
its obscurity, or when they do chance 
to get acquainted with it, their bounty 
comes too late to be of service. 

When Anaxagoras the philosopher 
lay on his death-bed, reduced. to the last 
stage of want, his former pupil, Pericles, 
came to relieve him in his necessities. 
“Ah! Pericles,” said the dying man, 
they who have occasion for lamps feed 
them with oil, before the flame expires !” 

PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Among the numerous advantages de- 
rived from the memoirs of persons emi-- 
nent for their skill in some peculiar 
branch of knowledge, or profession, one 
is, that when well executed, such narra- 
tives make the reader acquainted with 
the science as well as with the character 





. oo 

could be spared in this country to carry on 
the late war, partly by taxation and_partly 
by money borrowed, I cannot but enquire, 
on the probable expectation of peace the 
hext twenty years, how is this spare thousand 
millions again to be disposed of ? particularly 
when it is considered that our income in all 
quarters increases. Even the national debt 
has become a greater source of increasing 
wealth, as it is probable fifteen millions of 
its interest is every year accumulated. 
reater sums continue to be saved from 
the profits of our fields, our manufactures, 
and ships. In all these departments, too, 
capital already overflows. Most of our 
great public works, our roads, our canals, 
our buildings, are already completed. 
én all these favorable considerations rise 

te view, it is on good grounds that I ascribe 
the late depression of the public funds to 
mi n, and without charging myself 
extravagance of speculation, I may 


a in a few years to see the 3 per cents at 
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of the man who excelled in it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are but few 
biographical works of this description, 
and itis much to be regretted, that nei- 
ther in medicine, philosophy, nor law, 
have we any collection exclusively ap- 
propriated to the history of men pre- 
eminently distinguished for their talents 
in those professions. ‘To students such 
books are of incalculable benefit, nor are 
they of much less service to readers in 
general. The lives of the poets, by 
Johnson, have, beyond all doubt, contri- 
buted more to the improvement of lite- 
rary taste than all the formal elements 
of criticism that ever were written. 
MODERN GREEKS. 

Among this reduced people, even in 
the lowest state of servitude, some recol- 
lection of pristine glory remaias. When 
the brother of the great Lord Anson 
was on his travels in the east, he hired 
a vessel to visit the isle of Tenedos. His 
pilot, an old Greek, as they were sailing 
along, said with some exultation— 
“There ‘twas our fleet lay !’—Mr. 
Anson demanded, ‘“* What fleet?” — 
‘* Fleet!” replied the old man, rather 
piqued at the question, “ why, our Gre- 
cian fleet at the siege of Troy.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Sir Thomas Moore was wont to say to 
his children, “ Let virtue be your meat 
and amusement your sauce ;” an excel- 
lent piece of advice which wise men 
ought to follow, in both respects, since 
relaxation is as necessary for the mind 
as temperance is for the body. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh was in the 
Tower, his friends began to be afraid 
that close confinement to so active a 
spirit might prove dangerous. A physi- 
cian, therefore, of his acquaintance, was 
desired to visit him, and on being asked 
how he found Sir Walter, answered, 
‘«‘ Never fear; he will do very well, for 
I found him playing by himself at push- 
pin.” 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, though a profound 
philosopher and divine, was extremely 
lively in his manners, and fond of the 
company of young persons, with whom 
he would divert himself in playing at 
different exercises. One day, while 
thus employed, Beau Nash was an- 
nounced, on which the doctor gravely 
said, “ Now, boys, let us be serious, for 
here comes a fool.” 

GOLDSMITH. 

What a pity it is that no good biogra- 
phy of this eccentric character and inge- 
nious writer has hitherto appeared, rich 
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as the memvir might be made in literary 
unecdote. 

A voluminous author was one day 
expatiating upon the advantage of em- 
ploving an amanuensis, _and thereby 
saving the trouble of writing: ‘“ How 
do vou manage it?” said Guldsimnith.— 
“ Why,” replied the other, “I walk 
about the room and dictate to a clever 
man, who puts down very correctly all 
that L utter, so that L have nothing more 
to do than just to look over the manu- 
script, and then send it to the press.” 
Goldsmith was delighted with the infor- 
mation, and- desired his friend to send 
the amanuensis to hiin the next morn- 
ing. ‘The scribe accordingly waited upon 
the doctor, placed himself at the table 
with the paper before him, and his pen 
ready to catch the oracle. Goldsmith 

aced round and round with great so- 
mene Hog for some time ; but after pump- 


ing his brain to no effect, he put his hand. 


nto his pocket, took out a guinea, and 
giving it to the amanuensis, said, “ It 
won't do, my friend; I find that my head 
and my hand must go together.” 

Graham, who wrote a masque called 
“ Telemachus,” was sitting one night 
near Goldsmith and Johnson. He was a 
pleasant man, and one who cared little 
about politeness; but was open-hearted 
and generous. Being half drunk, he said 
to Johnson, “ You are a clever fellow; 
but you cannot write an essay like Ad- 
dison, or verses like Pope.” At last he 
said, ‘* Doctor, I shall be glad to see you 
at Eton; which Goldsmith answered, 
“I shall do myself that pleasure.”— 
“ No,” retorted Graham, “ ’tis not you 
I meant, Dr. Minor; ‘tis Dr. Major 
there.” Goldsmith was exceedingly hurt 
by this rebuff ; and said afterwards, that 
such a fellow as Graham was enough to 
make aman hang himself. 

LIBRARIANS. 

Neither public institutions, nor great 
patronage, have always the good fortune 
to possess men of talents and of exten- 
sive knowledge for the keepers of their 
libraries. When Bantur, the French 
ambassador, was at Madrid, he requested 
admission to the royal library, which of 
course was readily granted. Some time 
after the king asked him what he thought 
of the collection, which his Excellency 
commended very much, but observed at 
the same time, that his Majesty ought to 
make his librarian, who was a very igno- 
rant man, the treasurer of his finances. 
“ Why so,” said the King? “ Because, 
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sir,’ replied Bantur, ‘* he never meddles 
with what he is intrusted.” 
SELDEN. 

This great man condescended to be- 
come a member of the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, in which capacity 
he did some service, by preserving the 
public libraries from dispersion. Among 
other objects to which this synod direct- 
ed its attention, one was a commentary 
on the scriptures, of the original lan- 
guages of which a great part of the as- 
sembly were ignorant. One day these 
divines were busied for a considerable 
time in determining the distance between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, on which knotty 
point they differed very much; till one 
of the brotherhoud thought he could 
settle it by having found that fish used 
to be carried from the latter place to 
Jerusalem market. ‘This solution was 
deemed a satisfactory conclusion for the 
shortness of the distance in so hot a cli- 
mate, when Mr. Selden nonplussed them 
all again by saying, that “ perhaps it 
might be salt fish.” 

JAMES FERGUSON. 


This ingenious mechanic and astro- 
nomer was travelling once in a stage 
coach, in whieh there happened to be 
only another passenger, who was a rigid 
Calvinist. The man being brimfull of 
zeal kept the discourse continually upon 
the subject which was nearest to his 
heart, and pointed out passages of scrip- 
ture incessantly, exclaiming, as he ut- 
tered every text or disjointed passage, 
“Ts not that scripture?”—-Ferguson at 
last grew quite impatient, and plainly 
told his fellow traveller that upon his 


-principles he would undertake to prove 


the lawfulness of suicide.—*‘* How so?” 
vociferated the scripturist. ‘* Why,” 
retorted the mathematician, ‘ Judas 
went and hanged himself.’.—Js not that 
scripture ?—-* Go and do thou likewise.’ 
Is not that scriplure?”—This put an end 
to the conversation, and the parties went 
on to the end of the stage in silence. 


LITERARY REVENGE. 

An indifferent poet, who had been se- 
verely handled by the critics, yet conti- 
nued to go on publishing his crudities, 
said one day to an acquaintance, that he 
had found out a way to be revenged of 
his reviewers, and that was by laughing 
at them. ‘ Do vou so?” said the other, 
‘* then let me tell you, that you lead the 
— life of any man in Christen. 
dom.” 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SupscRIBER to the proposed Cenotaph 
in commemoration of the lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and Cobourg, is anxious 
for an account of that undertaking, the state 
of the fund, and in what manner the plan is 
to be executed ; perhaps some of our read- 
ers may favour us with the desired inform- 


ation. 





A ConsTaNnT READER asks who was the 
author of a work, entitled ““ A Demonstra- 
tion of the Will of God by the Light of Na- 
ture, in eight discourses, with an Introduc- 
tion, shewing the Necessity of enquiring altér 
Truth, and an Examination into the Foun- 
dation of Error: To which is prefixed, a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
concerning Persecution for Religion and 
Freedom of Debate, proving Liberty to he 
the Suppert of Truth, and the Natural Pro- 
perty of Mankind.” 8vo. printed for T. 
Cooper, at the Globe in Paternoster-row, 
1742. Our correspondent says, that the 
work, which is completely deistical, is de- 
dicated to Anthony, earl of Shattesbury,the 
son of the author of the Characteristics, 
who is praised in a high strain of panegyric. 





Psycue enquires for some particulars of 
ArTaUR CoLLigerR, rector of Langford 
Magna near Sarum, the author of an octavo 
tract published by Robert Gosling, at the 
Mitre and Crown against St. Dunstan’s 
church in Fleet-street, in 1713: with this 
title: “ C/avis Universalis: or, A New 
Inquiry after Truth ; being a Demonstration 
of the Non-Existence or Impossibility of an 
External World.” Though this piece was 
published three years after Berkeley’s “‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,” the author 
of the Clavis does not seem to have been 
acquainted with a work in which his own 
hypothesis is ably stated and defended. 

Cartuustanus says, “ In reading Dr. 
Watkins’ Observations on Sir S. Romilly’s 
Objections to Public Schools,’ in your 
Number for February last, I was rather 
surprized to find that the doctor seems to be 
wnacquainted with the school at which Sir 
W. Blackstone received his education. The 
paragraph to which I allude is this: “ On 
turnmg to Winchester, onr attention is at 
once arrested by the name of Blackstone, 
the elegant expositor of the laws of Eng- 
land.” I would refer him to “ The General 
Biographical Dictionary,” by which he will 
find that Sir W. B., “in the year 1730, be- 
ing about seven years of age, was put to 
school at the Charter-house, and in 1735, 
was, by the nomination of SirRobert Wal- 


pole, on the recommendation of Charles 
Wither, of Hall, in Hampshire, esq. his 
cousin by the mother’s side, admitted upon 
the foundation.” The same history of his 
life informs us, that he was entered a coimn- 
moner of Pembroke college, Oxtord, Nov. 
30, 1738, but was permitied to continue at 
the Charter-house till atter the 12th of De- 
cember, being the anniversary commemo- 
ration of the founder, to give him the op- 
portunity of speaking the customary oration, 
which did him much credit. Perhaps Dr. 
Watkins mistook the subject of this article 
for his two brothers, Charles and Henry, 
who were educated at Winchester, under 
the care of their uncle, Dr. Bigg, warden 
of that Society, and afterwards both fellows 
of New College, Oxford. 





In some countries and languages the 
moon is of the masculine gender: at Rome 
and at London it is of the feminine ;—but the 
question may now be at rest; for, a very 
few days since, I accompanied a relative to 
the house of an eminent surgeon, where we 
found several patients in the waiting-room, 
and during the delay, I turned over the 
leaves of an old magazine for December, 
1744, and copied from thence the following 
ingenious simile, which appears to be not 
the less applicable at this time for being 
the work of the last century : 


Luna femina, est. 
Luna rubet, pallet, crescit, noctu ambulat, 
errat ; 

Atque hoc femineo propria sunt generi, 
Cornua Luna facit, facit heec et faemina ; 
Quolibet hzec autem mense, sed illa die. 

Verbum sat. A. H. 





A CorRESPONDENT who signs W, makes 


the following enquiry :—A small work of 


considerable rarity has lately fallen into my 


hand, entitied “A Discoverie for Division, 
or Setting outof Land, as to the best Form,” 
published hy Samuel Hartlib, esq. &c. 8vo. 


London, 1653. My object in making this 
communication to you is, the hope of elicit- 


ing from any of your correspondents some 


information respecting Hartlib, and his 
works. 
sequence in the republic, may be inferred 


from the circumstance of Milton’s dedicating 
his ** Tractate of Education” to him. See 
also, ‘‘the advice of W. P. (Sir William 
Petty) to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, for the 
advancement of some particular parts of 
Learning,” London, 1648. Which is in- 
admirable melange the 


cluded in that 
Harleian Miscellany, Vol. vi., p. 141. 


That he was a person of some con- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET And till the last life-drop my heart hath 
On an antique Grecian Vase, where the — th F r 
: : i notions w 
same subject as that of the Portland Thy a> ty ORES CaSES Sm wi 


Vase is sculptured in Basalt. 


Mournful—maijestic—sober—and sublime, 
Unsullied relic of that awful age, 
When flash'd a warrior,* and when spoke 
a sage,t 
Whose fame, resplendent thro’ the night of 
Time, 
Star-like, still glitters in celestial prime, 
And ever shall illume th’ historic page, 
Outshining all, who tread Life’s busy 
stage, 
And prompt, in modern days, the lofty rhyme. 
Mysterious in thy beauty, dost thou stand, 
Waking immortal longings for that scene, 
Whereof he caught a glimpse, whose wizard 
hand, 
Strack with his diamond f{ chissel, bright 
and keen, 
And from the dark and stern basalt, bade 
beauty spring, 
And unambitious Grace, her strong enchant- 
ments fling. 





SONNET, 


On a female figure seated on the side of the 
same Vase, to whom a youth advances 
with a descending step. 

The shade of sadness on her gentle brow, 
Mourns not a partial, but man’s general 

doom : 
This youthful bride, nipt in her dewy 
bloom, 

Was torn from him, whose passions’ early 

glow 

Bade ev’ry flower, that crowns existence, 

blow, 

To scent her path. Lo! in her bridal 
room, 

Where hymeneal garlands shed perfume, 

The mourners’ choral dirge was heard to 

flow. 


He, desolate, no longer could endure, 
A widow’d world—and left the upper air, 
To seek for death—pale sorrow’s only cure; 
But found Elysian groves, and found her 
there 
With immortality—by Love alone enjoy‘d ; 
To meaner passions—but a cold and cheer- 
Jess void. 





TO EDWARD'S FLUTE. 


Though mute are thy tones, yet thy image 
will waken, 
Emotions that flutter on pleasure’s bright 
wing, 


* Alcibiades. t Socrates. 


t The basalt is so firm that none but a 
diamond chissel can make any impression. 





Thou speakest of one with sincerity glowing, 
Who knows not the changes of folly or 
whim, 
And often I think, while thy music is flowing, 
I can never sufficiently love thee or him. 


When he wakens thy tones to the softness 
of sorrow, 
Or wildly they warble the light lays of 
mirth, 
Tho’ others might from thee far sweeter 
ones borrow, 
To me they’re the dearest and sweetest 





on earth. 
They waken that tender, that trancing 
emotion 
That quickens the life-tide as brightly it 
flows, 
Like a sunbeam that breaks on the breast of 
the ocean 
And brightens the waters upon which it 
glows. 
Mary. 
A SIMILE. 


When the dove left the ark, o’er the water- 
whelm’d world, 
To flutter her tremulous way, 
How soon she return’d, for the blue wave 
had curl’d 
O’er all, and denied her a spray : 


Itis thus when my flight for a moment ! 
mark, 
Dear source of my pleasures from thee, 
J return to thy breast, as the dove to the ark, 
For the world holds no other for me. 


And as she, when she ventured her whiic 
wing again, 
Return’d with the olive of peace, 
Thus bearing the merciful message to man 
That the anger of heaven would cease ; 


So do J, when away, fondly hope to impart 
To thee all the sweets I have felt, 

Delighting to share every joy of my heart, 
With him who first taught it to melt. 


But the dove at last fled to the grove’s 
sylvan shade, 
Forsaking the ark, you will say. 
But was it not nature, whose call she obey’d, 
And how could the flutterer stay? 


I shall yet leave this breast where each 
warm virtue springs, 
That to me every pleasure hath given, 
But, O it will be on Eternity’s wings 
When call’d to my station in Heaven. 
April 22, 1819, Mani 
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SONG : FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM, 


The rose was on thy cheek, love, 
When first I bowed my knee ; 
Then one thou badst me seck, love, 
Who would not fade like thee. 


And now the rose is gone, love, 
And still my breast is true, 
And—still I love thy form, love, 

Tho’ that is fading too. 
I witness’d thy despair, love, 
I knew thy bosom’s smart, 
And only ask’d to share, love, 
The sorrows of thy heart. 


I saw thy burning tear, love, 
It withered where it fell, 
And yet though wan thy cheek, love— 
I fain my wish would te'l. . 


Then doubt no more my truth, love, 
Give me thy fading charms ; 

They yet shall bless my youth, love, 
And blossom in my arms. 


But tho’ thy face and form, love, 
Should be a ruin still, 

And still should sorrow’s storm, love, 
Each budding beauty kill ; 


Then round the wreck these arms, love, 
Should fondly still entwine ; 
And tho’ I lost thy charms, love, 
Thy heart should yet be mine. a2 
I. P. K. 





Sundry Translations from the Greek. 


SPARTAN VIRTUE. 


From the dire conflict as a Spartan fled, 
His mother cross’d his path, and awful said, 

Pointing her sword against his dastard 

heart, 

If thou canst live, the mark @f scorn and 
shame, 

Thou liv’st, the murderer of thy mother’s 
fame, 

The base deserter from a soldier’s part. 
If by this hand thou diest, my name must be 
Of mothers most unblest ; but Sparta’s free ! 

From the Anthalogia Greca. 


THE SECRET DIVINED. 
Why art thou sad? Why thus disorder’d 
flow 
Those lovely tresses o’er thy breast of snow ? 
Why hangs the tear on Lesbia’s clouded 
eye? 
In stranger arms does faithless Cleon lie? 
In me a sovereign remedy you'll find, 
A pleasing vengeance for the jealous mind. 
Silent you weep—your secret is explain’d, 
Your eye speaks volumes, though your 
tongue is chain’d. 
Quintus Mecius. 


BEAUTY COMPARED WITH FLOWERS. 
Now the white snow-drop decks the mead, 
The dew-besprent narcissus blows, 
And on the flowery mountain's head, 
‘The wildly scattered lily grows. 


Original Poeiry. 6 


Each loveliest child of summer throws 

Her fragrance to the sunny hour, 
But Lesbia’s opening lips disclose 

Divine persuasion’s fairer flower. 
Meadows, why do ye smile in vain 

In robes of green and garlands gay ? 
When Lesbia moves along the plain, 

She wears a sweeter charm than they. 

Meleager. 


TRANSLATION OF THE 34TH ODE OF 
ANACREON. 
Fly not, because revolving time, 
Hath silver’d o’er Anacreon’s brow, 
Nor, glorying in thy flowery prime, 
Reject the incense of his vow. 


Thinkst thou my winter ill agrees 
With the young charms thy spring dis- 
closes ? 
Remember, how those garlands please 
Where lilies mingle with the roses. 
Anacreon, Ode 34. 





STANZAS ON HEARING THE LAUGH OF AN 
UNFORTUNATE FEMALE. 
Poor faded victim of caprice, 
Tho’ sometimes gay thy mien appears, 
Thou hasta bosom void of peace, 
An eye that only shines in tears. 


Say, can that soft imposing smile, 


Which o'er thy sadden’d features plays, | 


The sense of guilt, of shame beguile, 
Which each averted glance betrays ? 


_ Ah, no!—in early youth forlorn, 


And doom’d to wretchedness below, 
The smile that would thy cheek adorn, 
Is but the “ mockery of woe.” 


So the rude heath’s dark sterile fields, 
Which solitude and silence share, 


The pensive moon with beauty gilds, 
While all is desolation there. 


Hard is thy lot—by love betray’d, 
And stern indeed is Fate’s decree. 

Reflection cannot proffer aid, 

_ And pity has no tear for thee. 


Poor faded victim of caprice, 
Tho’ sometimes gay thy mien appears, 
Thou hast a bosom void of peace, 
An eye that only shines in tears. 
Queen-street, Oxford, J. W. SLATTER. 
June 14, 1819. 





SONG. 


Summer may spread her choicest flowers, 
And zephyrs walt their fragrance round, 

And smiling skies, and pleasant bowers, 
With the gay song of birds resound; 

Yet will not these a charm impart, 

If peace is banished from the heart. 


Winter may bid his tempests’ rise, 
And change the earth’s fair robe of green, 
And leafless bowers, and frowning skies, 
Afford a sad and dreary scene; 
Yet will the heart bright verdure wear, 


If peace have fixed its dwelling there. - 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET 
On an anlique Grecian Vase, where the 


same subject as that of the Portland 
Vase is sculptured in Basalt. 


Mournful—maijestic—sober—and sublime, 
Unsullied relic of that awful age, 
When flash'd a warrior,* and when spoke 
a sage,t 
Whose fame, resplendent thro’ the night of 
Time, 
Star-like, still glitters in celestial prime, 
And ever shall illume th’ historic page, 
Outshining all, who tread Life’s busy 
stage, 
And prompt, in modern days, the lofty rhyme. 
Mysterious in thy beauty, dost thou stand, 
Waking immortal longings for that scene, 
Whereof he caught a glimpse, whose wizard 
hand, 
Strack with his diamond { chissel, bright 
and keen, 
And from the dark and stern basalt, bade 
beauty spring, 
And unambitious Grace, her strong enchant- 
ments fling. 


SONNET, 

On a female figure seated on the side of the 
same Vase, to whom a youth advances 
with a descending step. 

The shade of sadness on her gentle brow, 
Mourns not a partial, but man’s general 





doom : 
This youthful bride, nipt in her dewy 
bloom, 
Was torn from him, whose passions’ early 
glow 
Bade ev’ry flower, that crowns existence, 
blow, 
To scent her path. Lo! in her bridal 


room 

_ Where hymeneal garlands shed perfume, 

The mourners’ choral dirge was heard to 
flow. 


He, desolate, no longer could endure, 
A widow'd world—and left the upper air, 
To seek for death—pale sorrow’s only cure ; 
But found Elysian groves, and found her 
there 
With immortality—by Love alone enjoy‘d ; 
To meaner passions—but a cold and cheer- 
less void. 





TO EDWARD'S FLUTE. 


Though mute are thy tones, yet thy image 
will waken, 
Emotions that flutter on pleasure’s bright 
wing, 


* Alcibiades. t Socrates. 


t The basalt is so firm that none but a 
diamond chissel can make any impression. 





And till the last life-drop my heart hati 
forsaken, 
Thy image and tones those emotions wil] 
bring. 
Thou speakest of one with sincerity glowing, 
Who knows not the changes of folly or 
whim, 
And often I think, while thy music is flowing, 
I can never sufficiently love thee or him. 


When he wakens thy tones to the softness 
of sorrow, 
Or wildly they warble the light lays of 
mirth, 
Tho’ others might from thee far sweeter 
ones borrow, 
To me they’re the dearest and sweetest 





on earth. 
They waken that tender, that trancing 
emotion 
That quickens the life-tide as brightly it 
flows, 
Like a sunbeam that breaks on the breast of 
the ocean 
And brightens the waters upon which it 
glows. 
Mary. 
A SIMILE. 


When the dove left the ark, o’er the water- 
whelm’d world, 
To flutter her tremulous way, 
How soon she return’d, for the blue wave 
had curl'd 
O’er all, and denied her a spray : 


Itis thus when my flight for a moment ! 
mark, 
Dear source of my pleasures from thee, 
J return to thy breast, as the dove to the ark, 
For the world holds no other for me. 


And as she, when she ventured her white 
wing again, 
Return’d with the olive of peace, 
Thus bearing the merciful message to man 
That the anger of heaven would cease ; 


So do I, when away, fondly hope to impart 
To thee all the sweets I have felt, 

Delighting to share every joy of my heart, 
With him who first taught it to melt. 


But the dove at last fled to the grove’s 
sylvan shade, 
Forsaking the ark, you will say. 
But was it not nature, whose call she obey’d, 
And how could the flutterer stay? 


I shall yet leave this breast where each 
warm virtue springs, 
That to me every pleasure hath given, 
But, O it will be on Eternity’s wings 
When call’d to my station in Heaven. 


April 22, 1819, Many 
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SONG : FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM, 


The rose was on thy cheek, love, 
When first I bowed my knee; 
Then one thou badst me seek, love, 
Who would not fade like thee. 


And now the rose is gone, love, 
And still my breast is true, 
And—still I love thy form, love, 

Tho’ that is fading too. 
[ witness’d thy despair, love, 
I knew thy bosom’s smart, 
And only ask’d to share, love, 
The sorrows of thy heart. 


I saw thy burning tear, love, 
- It withered where it fell, 
And yet though wan thy cheek, love— 
I fain my wish would te'l. 


Then doubt no more my truth, love, 
Give me thy fading charms; 

They yet shall bless my youth, love, 
And blossom in my arms. 


But tho’ thy face and form, love, 
Should be a ruin still, 

And still should sorrow’s storm, love, 
Each budding beauty kill ; 


Then round the wreck these arms, love, 
Should fondly still entwine ; 
And tho’ I lost thy charms, love, 
Thy heart should yet be mine. 
a ee 





Sundry Translations from the Greek. 


SPARTAN VIRTUE. 


From the dire conflict as a Spartan fled, 
His mother cross’d his path, and awful said, 
Pointing her sword against hig dastard 
heart, 
If thou canst live, the mark of scorn and 
shame, 
Thou liv’st, the murderer of thy mother’s 
fame, 
The base deserter from a soldier’s part. 


If by this hand thou diest, my name must be. 


Of mothers most unblest ; but Sparta’s free ! 
From the Anthalogia Greca. 


THE SECRET DIVINED. 
Why art thou sad? Why thus disorder’d 
flow 
Those lovely tresses o’er thy breast of snow ? 
Why hangs the tear on Lesbia’s clouded 
eye? 
In stranger arms does faithless Cleon lie? 
In me a sovereign remedy you'll find, 
A pleasing vengeance for the jealous mind. 
nt you weep—your secret is explain’d, 
Your eye speaks volumes, though your 
tongue ischain’d. — 
Quintus Mecius. 


BEAUTY COMPARED WITH FLOWERS. 
Now the white snow-drop decks the mead, 
The dew-besprent narcissus blows, 
And on the flowery mountain's head, 
The wildly scattered lily grows. 


Original Poeiry. 6 


Each loveliest child of summer throws 
Her fragrance to the sunny hour, 

But Lesbia’s opening lips disclose 
Divine persuasion’s fairer flower. 


Meadows, why do ye smile in vain 
In robes of green and garlands gay? 
When Lesbia moves along the plain, 
She wears a sweeter charm than they. 
Meleager. 


TRANSLATION OF THE 34TH ODE OF 
ANACREON. 
Fly not, because revolving time, 
Hath silver’d o’er Anacreon’s brow, 
Nor, glorying in thy flowery prime, 
Reject the incense of his vow. 


Thinkst thou my winter ill agrees 
With the young charms thy spring dis- 
closes ? : 
Remember, how those garlands please 
Where lilies mingle with the roses. 
Anacreon, Ode 34. 


STANZAS ON HEARING THE LAUGH OF AN 
UNFORTUNATE FEMALE. 


Poor faded victim of caprice, 

Tho’ sometimes gay thy mien appears, 
Thou hasta bosom void of peace, 

An eye that only shines in tears. 





Say, can that soft imposing smile, 


Which o'er thy sadden’d features plays, | 


The sense of guilt, of shame beguile, 
Which each averted glance betrays ? 


Ah, no!—in early youth forlorn, 
And doom’d to wretchedness below, 
The smile that would thy cheek adorn, 
Is but the “ mockery of woe.” 


So the rude heath’s dark sterile fields, 
Which solitude and silence share, 

The pensive moon with beauty gilds, 
While all is desolation there.. 


Hard is thy lot—by love hetray’d, 
And stern indeed is Fate’s decree. 
Reflection cannot proffer aid, 
And pity has no tear for thee. 


Poor faded victim of caprice, 
Tho’ sometimes gay thy mien appears, 
Thou hast a bosom void of peace, 
An eye that only shines in tears. 
Queen-street, Oxford, J. W. SLATTER. 
June 14, 1819. 





SONG. 


Summer may spread her choicest flowers, 
And zephyrs walt their fragrance round, 

And smiling skies, and pleasant bowers, 
With the gay song of birds resound ; 

Yet will not these a charm impart, 

If peace is banished from the heart. 


Winter may bid his tempests’ rise, 
And change the earth’s fair robe of green, 
And leafless bowers, and frowning skies, 
Afford a sad and dreary scene; 
Yet will the heart bright verdure wear, 
If peace have fixed its dwelling there. . 
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Mureppa, a Poem, by Lerd Byron. 
8vo. pp.69. London, IS19. 

THE chief, whose name confers a title 
on this poem, is the celebrated Hetman 
of the Cossacks, mentioned in Voltaire’s 
Life of Charles X1I., King of Sweden. 
The time of representation is the night 
after his total defeat at the battle of 
Pultowa; the scene isa forest, in which, 
fatigued, stiff and sore with his wounds, 
that monarch, with Mazeppa and a few 
brave soldiers, the remnant of his slaugh- 
tered army, lies down to seek for rest. 


‘* A band of chiefs !—alas! how few, 
Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn'd it: but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous: upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 

For danger levels man and brute, 
And all are fellows in their need. 

Among the rest, Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 

Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s Hetman, calm and bold.” 


The *“ venerable man,” after having 
paid due regard tu his horse, spreads his 
slender stock of provisions : 

‘« And to the monarch and his men 

The whole or portion offer'd then 

With far less of inquietude 

Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of this a slender share 

With smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of cheer a greater show, 

And seem above both wounds and woe ;— 

And then he said—* Of all our band, 

Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 

In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

Can less have said or more have done 

Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 

So fit a pair had never birth, 

Since Alexander’s days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou : 

All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 

For pricking on o'er flood and field.’ 

Mazeppa answer’d—‘ Ili betide 

The school wherein I learn’d to ride ! 

Quoth Charles— Old Hetman, wherefore 
so, 

Since thou hast learn’d the art so well ? 

Mazeppa said—* “T'were long to tell ; 

And we have many aleague to go 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at Jeast the foe, 

Belore our steeds may graze at ease 

Beyond the swift Borysthenes.” 


The king persists in his request to 
hear the tale, and Mazeppa proceeds to 
relate that, after having served Casimir, 
king of Poland, six vears as page, he fell 
in love with a Polish Countess, and he 
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describes her and the progress of his love 
with much impassioned force and beauty, 


‘ Theresa’s form— 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yor chesinut's bough, 
The memory is so quick and warm ; 
And yet! find no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved so well : 
She had the Asiatic eye, 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Iiath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky ; 
But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moon-rise at midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seem'd to melt to its own beam ; 
Alllove, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lilt their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. 
A brow like a midsummer lake, _ 
‘Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 
And heaven beholds her face within. 
A cheek and lip—-but why proceed ? 
I loved her then—I love her still ; 
And such as I am, love indeed 
In fierce extremes—in good and il. 
But still we love even in our rage, 
And haunted to our very age 
With the vain shadow of the past, 
As is Mazeppa to the last. 
We met—we gazed—I saw, and sigh‘d, 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought, 
Which strike from out the 
wrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense, , 
Which link the burning chain that binds, 


Without their will, young hearts and minds, | 


Conveying, as the electric wire, 

We know not how, the absorbing fire.— 
I saw, and sigh’d—in silence wept, 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made known to her, 

And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion—then, even then, 

I long’d, and was resolved to speak ; 
But on my lips they died again, 

The accents tremulous and weak.” 

At length, having been detected in his 
amour by some lurking spies, he was 
bound naked, by order of her husban’, 
on a wild horse from the Ukraine. ‘Tlic 
fierce animal was then turned loose, wit! 
a lash and a shout, by the Count’s do- 
mestics, and instantly darted off, at full 
speed, day and night, through fore:* 
flood, and desart, to regain its native 
wilds. Here Mazeppa interrupts th¢ 
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progress of this disastrous course, to 
take up an after period, and gratify him- 
self by relating the vengeance with which 
he repaid their savage cruelty. 

*¢ IT would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 
| paid it well in after days: 
There is not of that castle gate, 
Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 
Nor of its fields a blade of glass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearth-stone of the hall ; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 

Nor dream that e’er that fortress was ; 
] saw its turrets in a blaze, 
Their crackling battlemenis all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When laneh’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

Thatone day I should come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count for his uncourteous ride. 

They play’d me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for my guide, 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 
Atlength I play’d them one as frank— 

For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 


The fury and affright of the horse at 
Mazeppa’s moaning voice and faiyt ef- 
forts to free himself, and the unfortunate 


vere | Tider’s sufferings from hunger, thirst, 


and torture, are described with wonder- 
ful spirit. With the cords sunk into his 
flesh, and wet with his blood, he is still 
borne forward. oa 

“ The wood was past ; *twas more than noon, 
But chill the air, although in June : 

Or it might be my veins ran cold— 
Prolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 

And I was then not what I seem, 


_ But headlong as a wintry stream, 
_ And wore my feelings out before 


ed 


oy alata ae 


I well could count their causes o’er : 
And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 
The tortures which beset my path, 
Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound in Nature’s nakedness ; 
Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
When stirr’d beyond its calmer mood, 
And trodden hard upon, is like 


_ The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike, 


marvel if this worn-out trunk 
its woes a moment sunk ? 
earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
Iseem'd to sink upon the ground ; 
Buterr’d, for I was fastly bound. 
turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more: 
New Montuty Mae.—No. 67. 


Mazeppa, by Lord Byron. 


The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride.’’ 


(i 


The strength of the horse is at last 
subdued, and, while he staggers on, Ma- 
zeppa quickens all his tortures by fruit- 
less efforts to rend or unloose his cords. 
Here an incident, which precedes the 


death of the exhausted animal, is fine 
painted. 


** At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop; I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry—my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse—and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod. 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answer'd, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immoveable, 

His first and last career is done ! 
On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His back with many a bloody thong: 


- They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 


Gallop a moment here and there, 

Approach, retire, wheel roundand round, 

Then plunging back with sudden bound, 

Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seem'd the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 

Of white upon his shaggy hide; 


ly 


They snort—they foam—neigh—swerve 


aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there, to my despair, 
Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me—and there we lay, 

The dying on the dead ! 

I little deem‘d another day 


Would see my houseless, helpless head.” 


Mazeppa bound to the dead body, 
passes another dreadful day from dawn 
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to twilight ; and sees the raven hovering 
near, with ouly just power to scare the 
ravenous bird away by a feeble cry and 
motion of his hand. At length he be- 
comes totally insensible ; and, on the re- 
currence of his senses, finds himself in 
bed, in a hut, attended by a Cossack 
maid, whose father and friends had 
found him, with some remains of life, 
and brought him to their home. An 
hour before the Hetman had finished his 
interesting story, the king had fatien 
asleep ; and Mazeppa bidding his com- 
rades good night, casts himself beneath 
the oak-tree shade and sinks into repose. 
This poem possesses a greater degree 
of interest, from the attention being 
concentered on afew objects. Its prin- 
cipal narrative is confined to a single in- 
cident in the life of an individual, and 
during the greater part of its progress, 
no other human agent isintroduced. A 
king defeated after years of victory, and 
forced to seek his safety in precarious 
flight, attended by the affections and 
deep homage of the few brave compa- 
nions of his danger, presents an impres- 
sive picture of human vicissitudes. The 
magnanimity of his character is well sus- 
tained. Instead of inveighing against 
fortune or his generals, he loses all sense 
of his reverse in his curiosity to learn 
the story of an early adventure which 
had happened to the Chief of the Cos- 
sacks. Mazeppa from his extraordinary 
fortunes in youth and age, is an object 
of no common interest, and worthy of 
partaking in the fate of a hero. The 
mind of the reader is carried away by the 
vivacity and truth of the descriptions, 
and we share with the sufferer in all his 
bodily and mental agonies, from the sa- 
vage shout of laughter and derision with 
which he is pursued by the domestics of 
the Count, to the moment when he loses 
all perception of existence on the dead 
y of the horse in the desart. The 
glowing beauty of Theresa is worthy 
the delicate pencil of a Da Vinci or 
Guido; and the burning touches of pas- 
sion, with which the progress of their 
love is painted, come home to the breast 
with an irresistible power. With some 
slight neglects, a noble spirit of poetry 
animates the whole. he impetuous 
burst of angry recollection, with which 
Mazeppa overleaps all the circumstances 
of his suffering, and suddenly breaks off 
the thread of his story to introduce the 
long-after period ef his revenge, is a fine 
stroke of naturé. His return at the 
head of ten thousand cavalry—the con- 
flagration of the castle,and the desolation 


Mazeppa, by Lord Byron. 


‘or coldness of moral sense. 
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which followed it, are introdaced wit), 
much originality and grandeur. His re- 
currence to the tale of his sufferings is 
equally impressive. We share in the 
pangs, by which he is gradually worn 
down. The sudden appearance of thie 
troop of wild horses from the recesses of 
the black forest; a thousand in one vast 
squadron thundering through that im- 
mense and solitary scenery; their in- 
stinctive surprise and apprehension at 
beholding, for the first time, a human 
form; their movements at meeting thie 
dying glance of a human eye, and their 
sudden replunge into the dark shades 
from whence they came, are circun- 
stances which unite the force of truth 
and novelty, with a character of gran- 
deur approaching to the sublime. ‘The 
hovering raven is introduced with equal 
spirit: and we feel a shuddering sensa- 
tion as we partake in the horror of 
Mazeppa on his beholding the ravenous 
bird approach, which awaited the lapse 
of only a few fleeting minutes to com- 
mence its feast upon his cold remains. 
Lord Byron possesses, in a superior 
degree, the power of exciting the atteu- 
tion, of touching the sympathies, and 
rousing. the passions. He, as it were, 
burns in our blood, and moulds our 
spirit to his own likeness and purpose. 
We admire the ardent sensibilities and 
brilliant genius of the poet; we have 
never ceased to lament the misuniecr- 
standing which caused his departure 
from England, and we still warmly 
cherish the hope of his speedy and happy 
re-union. Where there are so many 
high qualities on the one side, so much 
beauty and virtue on the other, and after 
all that wounded pride may affect to say 
or feel, so much heartfelt sorrow and 
real affection on both sides, we will never 
abandon that hope. But, to return 
from this involuntary expression of our 
wishes, we regret that there is a defect 
in the outset or construction of this story, 
which we attribute more to a want of 
due consideration than to any deficiency 
We are by 
no means inclined to judge too severely 
of human frailty; but the poet must be, 
himself, aware that suffering virtue is an 
object of the most deep and general sym- 
pathy ; and, in the narrative of Mazepps, 
the interest rests on a crime which, in 
every country, justifies the infliction 
of a punishment on the offender. We 
commiserate the criminal who suffers 
death for forgery or theft, but we do 
not feél for him in the same strong de- 
grec, ag we would, if present at the 
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execution of a hero and patriot in the 

rson of a William Wallace. When we 
sympathise with suffering virtue, we are 
excited to follow a noble example, and 
when we are unintentionally made to 
sympathise with an offender, by a poet 
of so high an order as Lord Byron, there 
is ahazard that our sense of his offence 
may be proportionally diminished. 

The versification is flowing and spirit- 
ed in general, although the poet has 
been evidently more attentive to preserve 
a high tone of feeling, and vigour of 
thinking and expression, than to obtain 
harmony at the expense of more import- 
ant essentials. We are forbid, by our 
limits, from pointing out all its beauties, 
and shall only notice a few of its blem- 
ishes. It has some harsh and very ne- 
gligent lines; some feeble and even com- 
mon-place phrases, obsolete expressions, 
and defective rhymes. 


“ And thus it was ; but yet through all” 


1. 39. 
“ Until I saw, and thus it was”—1. 264. 


“Then through my brain the thought did 
pass” —1. 271. | 


The harsh expression “did pass” is 
made use of in the last line, instead of 


passed, to obtain a rhyme, although 
“ pass” is not a rhyme to “ was.” 


“ For pricking on o’er flood and field.’ 
}. 105. 


“ Pricking on” is obsolete, and is, at 
best, feeble, compared with the fiery 
action of spurring on. 


“ Before our steed may graze at ease.” 
1. 116, 


The jingle produced by the assimila- 


tion of graze and ease, might have been. 


easily avoided, by altering the line to 
Before our steeds may safely graze. 


The clear sight with which Mazeppa 
distinguishes and mentions “ Yon ches- 
nut's bough,” 1. 205, is contradicted by 
“the dark” and “‘starless sky,” 1.201 211, 
under which they are shrowded 


—*in the depth of forests darkling’’—1. 27. 


There is an affectation in the language, 
with a repetition of thought and expres- 
sion in the second line of the following, 
which might have been readily avoided. 

“ But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o'er their passions, or as you, 

Thus o’er themselves and nations too.” 

]. 289. 


The sense is full, without the words 
‘Or o'er their passions, or’—** Verses” 
and “« Thirsis,’ lines 154 and 155, are 
aet more questionable rbymes than 
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“devil” and * civil,” lines 319 and 20, 
or than “ was’ and “ blaze,” p. 24—* as” 
and “ puss,” p. 31—* prize” and “ para- 
dise,” p. 40. The obsolete terms, “ reck,” 
‘‘ opine,” “ guerden,” anda few others, 
night be pointed out: but the blemishes 
are, altogether, so very few, compared 
with the beauties of the poem, that we 
are almost ashamed to have noticed these 
trifles. There is an encouraging moral 
in the conclusion, which every man may 
apply to the purposes of life. 

‘* Thus the vain fool, who strove to glut 

His rage, refining on my pain, 

Sent me forth to the wilderness, 

Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 

To pass the desert to a throne,— 

What mortal his own doom may guess? 

Let none despond, let none despair !” 


We shall notice, in our next, the noble 
spirit of liberty in the Op, which fol- 
lows Mazeppa, and mark our objection to 
the undefined latitude of construction 
to which some passages are liable. The 
concluding FRAGMENT is a proof that 
the genius of Lord Byron can stamp a 
value upon circumstances of smallimport- 
ance: but itis merely a contrivance toadd 
afew pages to the book, which can nei- 
ther add to, nor decrease its value. W.C. 
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There is a misery which attends the 
most successful heroes of literature ; and 
that is, the uncertainty and the solicitude 
with which their honours are engaged. 
They may lose the reputation they have 
acquired, whether they continue as can- 
didates for public favour, or retire al- 
together from the competition. For 
well known to the most distinguished au- 
thor is the hazard of failure or disap- 
pointment which he runs by every suc- 
cessive performance ; and, on the other 
hand, granting him an allowable portion 
of vanity, he cannot rid himself of the con- 
viction, that if he does not, by occasional 
tributes, awaken the expectations of the 
world, and the remembrance of himself, 
he is in danger of losing the partialities 
and recollections cf his fondest admirers. 
For in these times there are few who 
can give permanence to their name by 
one literary monument ;—who can with- 
draw from the field of literary rivalry— 
from the contentions and anxieties of li- 
terary ambition, with the solid assurance 
that, with a single achievement of ge- 
nius, they, have procured for themselves 
an immortality of fame. 


Of the two, however, surely he who, 


wisely ceases to write, after his character 
as an author has acquired all the stability 
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which he himself can give it, has a much 
greater chance of preserving his place in 
the good opinion of his cotemporaries, 
and in the estimation of posterity, than 
the man who, intoxicated with the ap- 
plause which followed the first effusions 
of his genius, persists, in spite of admo- 
nition or reproof, to tamper and to dally 
with his literary famé; and who remains 
insensible to the fickleness of opinion and 
the mutability of favour, till he feels it in 
the fading wreath upon his brow, or hears 
it in the disappointments and murmur- 
ings of the public mind. 

The author who never lost the appro- 
bation of the public, merely because he 
never acquired it, has something to sup- 
port his spirits and to keep alive his va- 
nity ; for he can attribute his failure to 
a general decay of taste—to a prevailing 
indifference to works of merit and ge- 
nius—in short, he can, and he does, lay 
the whole weight of his misfortune to the 
charge of a misjudging public, the favour 
of which he now deems scarcely worth 
the seeking. This is so far consolatory. 
There is comfort sometimes in bestowing 
a hearty contempt on the person whom 
it has defied us to please or to edify. 
Some writers, however, are destitute of 
even this miserable solace. For he who, 
with as little prudence as policy, lingers 
on the field when his power to gratif is 
gone, and who loses the character he had 
acquired by his endeavours to extend it, 
has nothing else to blame but his own 
unthinking, wayward pertinacity. 

Public favour is an advantage, a very 
high advantage to any writer: but its 
value, like that of every other acquisi- 
tion, is exactly proportionate to the la- 
bour with which it is obtained. To him, 
therefore, who has acquired it after 
much exertion it is always estimable, and 
never wantonly lost; but where it is pro- 
cured without an effort, it is neither 
prized nor respected. It was attained 
with facility, and it is lost by negligence. 
Indeed, the warmth of popular approba- 
tion has destroyed at least as many talents 
as it has fostered. If in some cases it has 
begotten and increased an eagerness for 
fame, in others it has deadened the in- 
dustrious purpose and the ambitious pro- 
ow and those high exertions which 

ave won, to the earlier aspirings of ge- 
nius, all the graces and dignities of a 
triumph, have been known to disappear 
In presumptuous confidence and listless 
inactivity. 

The fickleness of public favour has 
been a subject of complaint to writers in 
eVery age. They have seen it lavished 
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on productions of inferior merit, and de. 
nied to the labours of deserving indus- 
try:—it has been wantonly withdrawn 
from an old favourite and conferred on 
a new, who, in his turn, has felt the pre- 
cariousness of its tenure; and he who 
was once elated with the gratulations 
and compliments of a delighted people, 
has outlived his popularity and died with- 
out a name. 

From this unjust distribution of lite- 
rary fame, we have frequently felt ap- 
prehensions for those who appear often 
before the tribunal of the public; and 
for none so much as for the illustrious 
anonymist on the further side the 
Tweed. With confidence and intrepidity 
he has now, for a course of years, not 
courted, but commanded the approbation 
of the public, and has kept, as it were, 
stationary its caprice :—he has regularly 
spread before us an annual banquet with- 
out any lack of relish, or exhaustion of 
means ;— he has procured, for every 
successive 


required of extraordinary genius. 

The novelist (of all the writers who 
address the feelings and the heart), ap- 
pears to have a superior sway over the at- 
tention of his reader ; or perhaps it were 
better to say that there is no species of 
writing for which the generality of read- 
ers shew such a rooted predilection as 
for romances. We are fond of examin- 
ing a moral painting. 
to mark the modifications, the diversities, 


and shades of human nature, This pas- | 


sion is universal: and wherever a cha- 
racter is faithfully delineated, it is in- 
stantly observed and appreciated by al! 
ranks of people. Now there are poiits 


of view without number, from which iu- | 
teresting sketches of human character | 


can be taken; and wherever there is 2 
moral painter, who, to a quick concep- 
tion and a playful fancy, joins acuteness 


of observation, we take it to be almost 


impossible that, until he ceases to write, 
he should ever cease to please or to pro- 
sper. 

. The very uncommon, and the very de- 
served, success of the romances whic! 
have been oe in upon us of late 
years from the North, shews that there is 
something more than speculation or hypo- 
thesis in this remark. And we will adi, 
that the curiosity already alluded to, to 


survey the different aspects and phases of 


character, is, together with the great 
merit of these publications, a very good 
ground on which to argue, that they 
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erformance, an additional | 
measure of praise, and has thus given | 
the most unequivocal proofs that can be | 
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shall retain, in after times, the popula- 
rity which they have acquired in our 
wn. 

: Although we be well aware of the 
danger of an author's failure by too fre- 
quent appeals to a fluctuating public, yet 
we remember too well the amusement 
which the preceding series of ‘“ The 
Tales of My Landlord” afforded us ; and 
we are too grateful for the entertain- 
ment, not to feel deep regret in stating 
that the series before us is the last. We 
feel much satisfaction, however, in the 
conviction that both in point of elegant 
(though often careless) writing, of fine lo- 
cal description, of varied and vivid repre- 
sentations of human nature, it yields not 
to any that have proceeded from the same 
prolific source. 

The scenes of both the tales which 
constitute the present series, ‘‘ The Bride 
of Lammermuir,” and “ The Legend of 
Montrose,” are laid, as usual, in the 
reign of the Charles's, and present us 
with the most interesting and original 
views of the people, and the events of 
that turbulent period. Ravenswood, the 
hero of the former tale, is a Scottish 
ae intrepid, haughty, and revenge- 
ful. The best part of his patrimony, 
handed down through a course of ages, 
had fallen, by no fair means, he thinks, 
into the hands of Sir W. Ashton, the 
Lord Keeper, a crafty, weak-minded, 
temporizing politician, against whom the 
master of Ravenswood had directed all 
his hate, as the cause of the downfall of 
his house. He dwells in poverty and proud 
seclusion, in his now only residence of 
“ Wolf’s Hope,” with but two domes- 
tics, one of whom, a faithful old butler, 
Caleb Balderstone, struggles most vir- 
tuously, without food, furniture, or-com- 
fort, to maintain an appearance of af- 
fluence ; and in no crisis nor emergency 
can he be found without some ludicrous 
shift to uphold the fallen dignity of his 
patron. Accident led our hero to save 
the life of the object of his hate, the 
Lord Keeper, and that of his only daugh- 
ter, Miss Lucy. Thiscircumstance gene- 
rated in the romantic and susceptible bo- 
som of the heroine the warmest gratitude: 
gratitude brought on an acquaintance, and 
acquaintance love, the most pure and ar- 
dent on both sides. This mutual felicity, 
however, and the incident that led to it, 
occurred during the absence in England 
of Lady Ashton, an unbending sprig of 
the house of Douglass, a woman of a 
masculine temperament, bold, ambitious, 
and overbearing, and deeming no sacrifice 


~ too dear for the enhancement of her fa- 
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mily’s power. ‘To her the name of Ra- 
venswood was particularly odious ; and 
on hearing of the acquaintance which 
had commenced between him and her 
daughter, she hurries homeward with 
the celerity of a dragon; and, to the 
dismay of Lucy, and of the weak Lord 
Keeper, (who had, in a great degree, re- 
conciled the fiery master of Ravens- 
wood,) appears unexpectedly in the midst 
of them, orders away our indignant hero, 
who, but for his love to Lucy, would 
have awfully punished this blow to his 
dignity. Soon after he receives an eligi- 
ble situation abroad, through the influ- 
ence of the Marquis of Argyle, a power- 
ful political engine in those times. In 
his absence, Lady A. urges on a match 
between Lucy and a young, joyous, open- 
hearted debauchee, of property and 
power, whom she supposed a proper in- 
strument for aiding her plans of aggran- 
dizement. All communication between 
Lucy and her beloved Ravenswood was 
carefully and cunningly prevented ; and, 
at the same time, every effort was made 
to persuade her that the silence of Ra- 
venswood was owing to an estrangement 
of affection. Persecuted by her father’s 
repinings, the taunts of an imperious 
brother, and, above all, by the effective 
machinery of Lady A., our heroine be- 
came dejected and gloomy, and, in this 
state, was compelled to sign the marriage 
bond. Scarcely had she written her 
name, when Ravenswood, all wild and 
ghastly, appeared amongst the witnesses 
of the ceremony like a spectre. He saw 
the well-known signature; and, in a 
transport of despair and rage, he left the 
bewildered, broken-hearted Lucy for 
ever. The great crisis now hurries on 
apace. -On-the night of the marriage, in 
the midst of joy and festivity, the Bride 
of Lammermuir, whom an accumulation 
of misfortunes had exasperated to mad- 
ness, stains the bed chamber with the 
blood of the bridegroom. The wild 
maniac cry which announced the event, 
threw all intodismay. Bucklaw was not 
mortally wounded; but he never ex- 
plained the event: and Lucy died in a 
paroxysm of insanity. 

On the day after the funeral, Ravens- 
wood, in his impetuous haste to fulfil an 
engagement with the brother of hapless 
Lucy, who had challenged him to account 
for his intrusion at the contract, was 
drowned ; and thus, in his untimely end, 
were accomplished all the mysterious 
fore-bodings of his fate. ; 

There are other characters of minor 
import, which scrve to carry on the 
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business of the fable, and of which our 
limits allow us to make but a very 
cursory mention. Craigengelt is a run- 
nagate captain in the army, most villain- 
ously inclined, but without purse, prin- 
ciple, or courage. Alice Grey is a vene- 
rable old woman, who shews a deep and 
unintelligible interest in the fate of 
Ravenswood and Lucy. She is. blind; 
but the loss of vision is remunerated by 
an extraordinary sagacity and penetra- 
tion bordering on a prophetic spirit. 
Three frightful hags, half allied to the 
spirits of darkness, are occasionally seen 
flitting in the back ground, and give 
consistence and probability. to events 
which occur in the course of the story ; 
and which, without the appearance and 
demoniac converse of these “ weird sis- 
ters,” would be too high for the faith of 
ordinary believers. ‘These creatures of 
hatefulness and mystery throw a kind of 
ominous gloom over the fable, which 
prepares us for the catastrophe, dark 
and appalling as it is. 

Full of irresistible humour, of inge- 
nious and ludicrous caricaturing, of the 
most interesting views of the human 
heart, this tale bears, like all the fore- 

ving, the clearest marks of haste and 
inattention, both in regard to the struc- 
ture of the stury, and the composition 
of its language. We have neither time, 
nor room, nor inclination, to point them 
out. We shall merely throw one remark 
in the way of the unreflecting reader 
who may have observed such defects, 
and wondered how they could have found 
their way into the works of a genius. 
We observe then that the march of an 
ordinary mind is slow, cautious, and con- 
siderate, from a feeling of debility or the 
fear of falling. It moves along a way 
that has often been trod, and where 
there is little likelihood of impediment 
or overturn. But, always desultory, 
eccentric, and impetuous, the progress of 
genius lies over paths that never were 
explored. Self-sufficiency, and a con- 
sciousness of power, urge on its career. 
Galloping, stumbling, and error, must 
therefore characterize its movements. 

Withregard to the next tale, it appears 
to have for its object, a representation of 
the manners of the Highland clans in the 
16th century ; and certainly, so far as it 
goes, it is not in this respect one jot short 
of Waverly or Rob Roy. The fidelity of 
the description is equal to the vigour with 
which itis executed. It will be hard, we 
have no doubt, to persuade our readers 
on this side the T'weed, that the Novelist 
has not given too fierce and bloody a 
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character to the Celts, in that age of 
turmoil and convulsion. Were we called 
upon to remove this persuasion,we would 
quote neither history nor tradition :—we 
would give ocular proof;—we would 
point to the old Highland castles, many 
of which are still entire and inhabited, 
and which afford in their structure with- 
in and without the clearest evidence of 
the barbarous periods in which they were 
built.* Every castle has its dungeon, 
and every dungeon its gibbet or its block 
—its trap-stair and its subterraneous 
passage. When massacres and midnight 
murders were designed, and often d- 
rected by the chiefs in person (many of 
whom were men of knowledge and learn- 
ing) no wonder that revenge and fury 
towards a foe should characterize a 
clansman, whose law was his chieftaiu’s 
mandate, and who had no idea of proper 
conduct but what upheld the power and 
the dignity of his tribe. ~ 

But, returning to the work before us, 
if the hero of a fictitious narrative be the 
most prominent and active personage in 
it, it cannot be said that Montrose is the 
hero of his own legend. A certain re- 
doubted Major Dalgetty, who had fought 
under the most eminent commanders on 
the continent, particularly “ the immor- 
tal Gustavus, the Lion of the North,” 
appears the most conspicuous of all thie 
bustling persone of this novel. He is 
brave and faithful, but is too opinionative 
not to be ridiculous, and has too much of 
the hireling in his nature, te procure 
much heartfelt respect either from his 
employers or from the reader. Having 
seen much hard service abroad as a 
trooper, his horse and fellow-labourer, 
Gustavus the four-footed, has a full 
share of his affections; and like some 
cavaliers of modern times, his bravery 
does not dissuade him by any means 
from keeping a laudable look-out after 
his own interest. With a head full of 
exploits by fleod and field, his ideas and 
conversation, no matter what company 
or condition he is placed in, continually 
turn upon tactics—doorps, leaguers, on- 
slaughts, and Gustavus ; and whenever 
his language happens to straggle into an 





* For instance, Castle Menzies and Meg- 
gernie castle in Perthshire. In both these 
places are seen the damp, dreary dungeon, 
with its massy gate of iron, and the large 
hook of the same metal, firmly fixed in the 
roof, from which many a carcase swup?. 
But times are altered; and the proprietor 
of the latter place has changed into an ex- 
cellent wine yault the Golgotha of his ar. 
cestors. 
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argument, he seldom fails to enforce it 
by scraps of half-remembered Latin, 
which he learned in the (now immorta- 
lized) Marischal college, Aberdeen. This 

mp and pedantry sometimes remind 
us of Braidwarden. This odd jumble of 
military experience, fidelity, determined 
courage, and Aberdeen latinity, is tra- 
yelling southwards for employ in either 
of the armies that will pay him best. 
He meets Lord Monteith, one of the 
lovalists, who introduces him at the 


- eastle of Darliewarach, the seat of the 


chief of the clan M‘Auley, where a meet- 
ing of the Highland chieftains was 
speedily to take place, to devise measures 
for commencing operations on the king's 
side, and for curbing the Duke of Argyle, 
whose power began to be regarded with 
a jealouseye in the north. While these 
gentlemen are sitting in council, the ar- 
rival is announced of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Ardenvoir, with proposals of an 
armistice from hisGrace. Without any 
purely pacific purpose, but merely to gain 
time, the chieftains (clam Sir Duncan, of 
course) resolved on sending an envoy to 
Argyle, to adjust the terms of the High- 
land armistice ; and Dalgetty was pitched 
upon as a proper person to repair to that 
bourne which he little knew had proved 
the long home of some envoys who pre- 
ceded him. At the hour appointed, the 
cavalier mounts Gustavus, and, in com- 
pany with the black-browed knight, sets 
out on his mission. The travellers arrive 
at Ardenvoir, which, together with Dal- 
getty’s conduct there, is described with 
exquisite skill and humour. On the 
morrow he set out for the residence of 
the duke, unaccompanied by Sir D., who 
remained at home to solemnize in prayer 


incursion made in his absence, 15 years 
before, by the clan M‘Ceach, the chil- 
dren of the mist, where all his family 
became victims to their fury. Inverara 
with its old castle and environs, are beau- 
tifully seen in the description. Its woods, 
rocks, and rivers, appear before the read- 

er’s eye with all the reality of being. 
_ Argyle, instead of listening to the terms, 


__ Orders the indignant and struggling Dal- 
_ getty to be incarcerated. 

_ taneous dwelling he finds another fellow- 
| i sufferer, who turns out to be Ronald 


In his subter- 





M‘Ceach, the chief of the children of the 


mist, who declares himself to Dalgetty 


both the deadly enemy of the M‘Auleys, 


and the leader of the band who had com- 


the massacre at Ardenvoir. In 





i harrating the incidents that led to that 
% bloody event, he mentions that one had 


and fasting the anniversary of a bloody 
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been saved of the four children who had 
fallen into their hands:—that his own 
three sons were executed for the crime, 
and he himself put into his present con- 
finement; and that with a view to an 
opportunity of training up his grandson, 
Kenneth, to revenge, he had lately come 
to the resolution of disclosing to Sir 
Duncan the history and the dwelling- 
place of the child whom he had long 
given up for lost, on condition of regain- 
ing his liberty. After he had_ finished 
his narrative, a person with a dark lan- 
tern, in the dress of an under-warden, 
who overheard the conversation, enters 
the dungeon by a secret passage. He 
promises the favour of MacCallumore to 
Ronald, provided he would reveal the 
history of the long-lost daughter of Ar- 
denvoir; and he learns that she is then 
in the castle of the M‘Auleys, and that 
she had been taken from the children of 
the mist, many years before, by Allan 
the seer, and a party of horsemen, headed 
by Lord Monteith. This girl, under the 
name of Annot Lyle, excites the inte- 
rest of the reader at an early stage of 
the novel. The warden next sounds 
Dalgetty as to the condition and number 
of Montrose’s forces; but the cavalier 
not only bafiles all his enquiries, but has 
sagacity enough to recognize inthe dis- 
guised warder, the Duke of Argyle. 
Instantly he overturns his Grace, who, 
in terror for his life, is compelled to dis- 
close the secret passage. Here Dalgetty 
resigns his post at the duke’s throat, to 
the powerful clutch of his fellow-pri- 
soner, finds his way through the passage 
into a well-furnished apartment, and re- 
turns with pen, ink, and paper. After 
obliging the prostrate peer to sign a 
passport for himself and Ronald, this 
couple of heroes find their way to the 
mountains. In ashort time, the means 
by which they effected their escape were 
discovered, and a pursuit commenced, 
which at first was announced to the fu- 
gitives by the distant tolling of a bell, 
and not long after by the fearful baying 
of a blood-hound. After hair-breadth 
escapes, they got refuge among “the 
children of the mist,” just when the 
pursuers had well nigh overtaken them. 
The scene that ensued is powerfully 
described in the following language :— 


“ The moon gleamed on the broken path- 
way, and on the projecting cliffs of rock 
round which it winded its light, interrupted 
here and there by the branches of bushes 
and dwarf trees, which finding nourishment 
in the crevices of the rock, in some places 
overshaded the brow and ledges of the pre- 
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cipice. Below a thick copse wood lay a 
deep and dark shadow, somewhat resem- 
bling the billows of a half-seen ocean. From 
the bosom of this darkness, and close to the 
bottom of the precipice, the hound was 
heard baying fearfully ; sounds which were 
redoubled by the echoes of the woods and 
rocks around. At intervals these sunk into 
deep silence, interrupted only by the plash- 
ing noise of a small runnel of water, which 
partly fell from the rock, and partly found 
a more silent passage to the bottom along 
its projecting surface. Voices of men were 
also heard in stifled converse below; it 
seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered 
the narrow path which led to the top of the 
rock, or, that having discovered it, the peril 
of the ascent, joined to the imperfect light, 
and the uncertainty whether it might not be 
defended, made them hesitate to attempt it. 

“ At length a shadowy figure was seen, 
which raised itself up from the abyss of 
darkness below, and emerging into the pale 
moonlight, began cautiously and slowly to 
ascend the rocky path. The outline was so 

_distinctly marked, that Captain Dalgetty 
could discover not only the person of the 
Highlander, but the lorg gun which he car- 
ried in his hand, and the plume of feathers 
which decorated his bonnet. ‘ Tousend 
teifleu! that I should say, and so like to be 
near my end,” ejaculated the captain, but 
under his breath, “ what will become of us 
now they have brought musquetry to en- 
counter our archers.” 

But just as the pursuer had attained a 
projecting piece of the rock about half 
way up the ascent, and pausing, made a 
signal for those who were at the bottom 
to follow him, an arrow whistled froin 
the bow of one of the children of the 
mist, and transfixed him with so fatal a 
wound, that without a single effort to 
save himself, he lost his balance, and fell 
headlong from the cliff on which he stood, 
into the darkness below. ‘The crash of 
the boughs which received him, and the 
heavy sound of his fall from thence to the 
ground, was followed by a cry of horror 
and surprize which burst from his follow- 
ers. “ The children of the mist,” en- 
couraged in proportion to the alarm, 
which this first success caused among 
their pursuers, echoed back the clamour 
with aloud and shrill yell of exultation.” 

Here we lose sight of Dalgetty, who 
received a severe wound from the pur- 
suers, and of Ronald, till a considerable 
time after, when they were introduced 
at the camp of Montrose, who had al- 
ready gained several important advan- 

over the army of Argyle. Soon 

r this, the conqueror marches to the 
lands of that nobleman, where he spread 
ruin and desolation; and | , who 
had been dispatched with a posse to In- 
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verary, almost succeeded in taking tlc 
duke by surprise. His Grace saved him- 
self by flight, and escaped to Edinburgh, 
where he had influence to raise a consi. 
derable army. After various marches 


and maneuvres, a bloody battle, in the | 
description of which we have a brilliant | 


display of poetical fancy, was fought in 
Lochaber; and all the insurgent army 
either killed or taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was Sir 5 


when Ronald an 1 
deadly foes, recognized each other. The 
former is mortally wounded, but is de- 
fended from further violence by Dal- 
getty ; and more blood would have been 
spilt, were it not for the interference of 
Montrose. Allan is sent to join a detach- 
ment at some distance. 
verge of the grave, discloses to the 


amazed Ardenvoir the secret of Annot’s | 


history and parentage; Lord Monteith, 


who had long felt an attachment to her, | 


now declares his passion; and a match is 
proposed. Ronald, intent on revenge 
and blood, even on his death-bed, and 
knowing that the impetuous Allan was 
also an admirer of the interesting lady, 
calls to him his grandson, Kenneth, and 


in a dying address, which describes with | 


much force the untameable ferocity of 


the mountaineer, enjoins the young sa- 


vage to take no rest until he found out 
the seer, and informed him of the ap- 





Ronald, on the | 


uncan Campbell,” 
The fate of the day was scarcely decided, | 


Allan M‘Auley, two | — 





proaching nuptials. Full of jealousy and | 


wrath, as might be expected, and forget- 
ful of past friendship, Allan (who had al! 
along foreseen the sudden death of Mon- 
teith, but could not, in spite of all his 
divination, find out the assassin), makes 


his appearance in the camp. With the | 





deadliest purpose he aims a blow with | 


his dagger at the heart of Monteith; 
outruns all pursuit,—hies to Argyle with 


the bloody weapon, and is heard of no | 


more. The daughter of Ardenvoir weds | — 


Monteith; and thus with half a dozen 
burried stridesthe Novelist concludes thie 
legend of Montrose. 
Having already considerably overstep- 
our restricted limits, we must not 
intrude on the ground of other matter 
by many further observations. The re- 
vengeful blood-thirsty M‘Ceagh, is con- 
ceived with accuracy, and described with 
striking power ;—yet though he possesses 
the darker traits of human nature, lie 
does not resemble any one of the repul- 
sive personages of the former novels. 
Allan M‘Auley, on whom a considerable 
part of the interest of the legend is made 
to turn, is well supported throughout : 
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hut the character had never an original in 
the Highlands of Scotland. A seer was 
always an object of superstitious respect, 
never of terror. The knowledge of fu- 
ture events which he deemed himself 
gifted with ;—his perpetual prying into 
the womb of time gave him a pensiveness 
of demeanour, and habits of retirement, 
that kept him aloof from the scenes of 
violence and blood that passed around 
him. Allan foresees and fulfils. Atone 
time he is a peaceful reflecting sage, at 
another a savage and a plunderer. 

But we must take our leave, however 
reluctantly, of this unrivalled novelist. 
We are sorry at parting; and we are 
certain that the same feeling of regret is 
general throughout the land. We feel 
asif bidding adieu to an obliging com- 
municative guide, who had conducted us 
through countries and among people we 
knew not; and kindly led us to those 

ints of observation whence we could 
ae the clearest view of the undisguised 
beauties of the one, and the more marked 
and peculiar characters of the other. 
Whether his threatened silence shall con- 
tinue, is a question for time to solve. 
For our own part, we are not without 
a hope that some fdrtunate chance 
shall bring us again together, and re- 
new our acquaintance and our gratifica- 
tions. 


1] Juoi pensieri dormir non posonno.” 


A great living bard bade the public 
a formal adieu about six years ago, 
yet within that period we have heard 
some of his sweetest and sublimest 
strains. 

Before we conclude our observations, 
we conceive ourselves bound to lay be- 
fore our readers a remark, which applies 
not merely to this finishing series of the 
tales, but to all the novels of this author, 
from Waverley downwards. There is in 
them, throughout, a virtuous and sacred 
regard to public feeling —an honourable 
abstainment from all libidinous language 
and indelicate allusions. There is no 
impure picture nor scene, nor sentiment 
m any of his works. ‘They are among 
the few productions of the fictitious 
muse which the parent can put without 

unction into the hands of his child. 

we are certain that the voice of 

mde applause must sound the sweeter 

in the author's ear, when he reflects that 
im none of berean to entertain, has 
a sy to impair the prin- 

tiple, or offend the dale of the most 
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Desultory Exposition of an Anti+ British 
System, &c. By WituiaAmM Carey. 
London, 1819. 

Ata time when the advancement of 
the Fine Arts has become an object of 
such praiseworthy solicitude in this coun- 
try, and that, owing to a more extended 
patronage of it, we are beginning to 
excite theenvy of those who have hitherto 
persisted in denying even the existence 
of a British Schoo!, we think it unneces- 
sary to apologize for calling public at- 
tention toa work, evidently written for 
the @xpress purpose of supporting the 
interests of that School against the 
calumnies and detraction of a few dis- 
appointed individuals, It is, however, 
much to be regretted, that the author of 
this volume, already highly distinguished 
by the most honourable exertions in the 
same cause, and eminently gifted with 
eloquence of language and force of argu- 
ment, should have devoted so large a 
portion of his valuable time to the ex- 
posure ofa system, which, like all others 
that are founded on illiberality and 
prejudice, must have ere Jong, not only 
brought about its own destruction, but 
subjected the projectors to well-merited 
contempt. Since, however, Mr. Carey 
has taken the subject up, and we do net 
mean to say he did so without ample 
provocation, it would be extremely un- 
just, judging from his statements, to 
deny him the credit of having succeeded 
most effectually in putting down his 
adversaries. In saying thus much, we 
have only to refer any impartial rea- 
soner to the exposition itself; by which, 
amongst various other curious facts, 
it would appear that the author has 
been called upon to repel a most wanton 
attack, the origin of which he has been 
unable to trace to any other cause than 
his laudable endeavours to uphold the 
Fine Arts, by promoting a taste for 
them, and doing justice to the most 
distinguished srideites in that line. 
“The very effort in the cause of modern 
art,” says Mr. C., “ which had obtained 
me friends in every British circle of 
artists and amateurs, was seized upon 
by its editor and literary assistant, | al- 
luding to the Annals of the Fine Arts, | 
as an occasion for hostilities. My cri- 
tical description of West's Death on the 
Pale Horse, was spontaneously under- 
taken with a hope of contributing to 
excite a public interest for historical 
painting ; and yet, this was my crime in 
their eyes: it was published on the 5th 
of February, 1818, and immediately after 
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I had devoted nearly three months, and 
risked a sum of money in that zealous 
effort, they commenced their attacks on 
Mr. West and me.” This is a very 
serious charge, which it behoves those 
implicated to remove; and if, as the 
reader of Mr. C.’s book is led to believe, 
the author of this exposition was amongst 
the greatest admirers and warmest sup- 
porters of Mr. Haydon; particularly 
when that artist made the public be- 
lieve he was rather neglected by the 
Royal Aeademy and British Institution ; 
his friends cannot too deeply lament the 
part that artist has taken in thus wander- 
ing from the straight forward course of a 
respectable profession, and not only com- 
mitting a high breach of confidence by 
the publication of an extract from a 
real or supposed part of a private letter 
written in praise of his own Solomon, as 
indicated in p. xi. of the introduction, but 
a systematic plan ‘ of seeking his own 
elevation by the degradation of others.” 

Feeling as we do, how materially es- 
sential the patronage of the Fine Arts is 
to their perfection, and satisfied that 
painting only yields to poetry in calling 
forth the finer sensibilities of our nature, 
as well as promoting the advancement of 
civilization generally, we have ex- 
perienced no inconsiderable degree of 
surprise at many of the circumstances 
related in this volume, and cannot cer- 
tainly refrain from expressing our as- 
tonishment, that the only periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to the illus- 
tration and improvement of art in this 
country, should stigmatize the leading 
British artists, “ one and ali” as a mass 
of “imbecility; or class the whole 
body of British artists together, in an 


envious inferiority, under. the sneering 


appellation of “this amiable profession !” 
“ Again, the directors of the British In- 
stitution are, in their actions and deci- 
sions, indirectly and by innuendo, held up 
to the world, as crushers and calumni- 
ators of genius; as persons who have 
undertaken duties, to which they are 
incompetent; as individuals of low aims 
and high pretensions, acting alternately 
through anger and revenge, ignorance, 
caprice, anu partiality, without taste to 
discriminate merit, or principles to guide 
their judgment.” To corroborate the 


above, the uuthor refers his reader to 
Vol. i. p. 200, of the Liber Falsitatis, 

which, by former explanations, evidently 
‘ points te the Annals of the Fine Arts. 

ow, without attempting to sit in judg- 
ment between the parties, or shutting 
our eves on atty arguments or assertions 
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brought forward by the accused in this 
case, we are certainly justified in saying, 
that a work conducted on such prineiples 
reflects as little credit on the compilers 
and editors, as it does on the buyers and 
readers! In offering this opinion, it 
is hoped, the latter part of the remark 
will not apply to a very large number, 
but if report be true, the work in question 
is abandoned altogether, or if continued, 
however let us hope that it will be con. 
ducted with a little more regard to the 
interests and feelings of that public, 
whose cause it professes to advocate. 
Notwithstanding the degree of feel- 
ing excited in Mr. Carey's mind by 
the conduct and hostility of his assail- 
ants, and which has led him into a 
warmth of expression by no means ne- 
cessary to enforce arguments founded on 
truth, the book before us is replete with 
sensible remarks and useful hints both 
to the admirers and patrons of the Fine 
Arts; if the author has been somewhat 
unsparing in his censure of the offending 
party, he certainly deserves the praise 
of having done ample justice to those 
members of the profession who are justly 
regarded as ornaments of society and an 
honour to theirart. Were we disposed to 
bring our humble opinion in contact with 
that of one so conversant on the subject 
as the author, there would most probably 
be some difference as to the precise de- 
gree of estimation in which painting 


‘ought to be held, so as to guide the 


measure of patronage due to artists, and 
also on the propriety of placing some 
limits to it, when so many other objects 
connected with the progress of know- 
ledge and march of science, claim the 
attention of the rich and great. If, how- 
ever, fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
are to be laid out for pictures, in the 
name of liberality and justice, let it be 
appropriated to the encouragement o! 
native artists, and not devoted to the 
purchase of subjects from a foreign 
school, particularly when our own has 
attained a positive degree of maturity; 
and here we are induced to add, thatit 
is well worthy of consideration, whether 
a public gal ery of models and original 
pictures, would not be eventually pro- 
aitable to the state, and highly advan- 

to artists of every class, while 
many of those master-pieces, (until the 
late meritorious exertion of the Britis) 
Institution, almost entirely secluded from 
public view,) might be thereby made | — 


conducive to the perfection of our 7 | — 


tional school. It is on the above pri | 
ciple ‘that. we subscribe unequivers!! | 
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to the terms of warm and well deserved 

negyric, so frequently bestowed on 
Ge ohn Leicester; for if that dis- 
tinguished patron of the arts has de- 
yoted twenty or thirty thousand pounds 
to the purchase of a gallery, we believe 
he is the first who has led the patriotic 
example of opening one, in which none 
but the productions of native genius are 
to be found ! 





« Don Juan.—‘ Difficile est proprie com- 
munia dicere.’— Hor. Epist.ad Pison. 
London, printed by Thomas Davison, 
Whitefriars. 1819.” 

The above is the whole title-page of 
this poem, and the concealment of the 
author's and publisher’s names, may 
warrant a suspicion that they are of 
opinion, the publication, in one point of 
view, is not likely toredound much to 
their credit. It is a quarto, with all 
the advantages of hot-pressing, fine 
paper, and printing ; and the author pro- 
mises, if encouraged, to extend these two 
cantos of 227 pages, to twelve or 
twenty. A perusal of the poem and a 
consideration of the subject, justify the 
prudence of his concealment. We la- 
ment to behold so much fervid genius, 
elegant literature, and knowledge of the 
world, united with a spirit of libertinism 
and infidelity, and employed to corrupt 
the senses. The author begins with 
an account of Don Juan's birth and edu- 
cation by his mother; he delineates the 
licentious character of Don Jose, a Spa- 
nish Hidalgo, in Seville, and the learning 
of Donna Inez, his wife, the parents of 
the young hero. After the death of his 
father, Don Juan is brought up under 
his mother’s eye, with the assistance of 
tutors, and the most jealous attention is 
paid by her to his morals, until he reaches 
his sixteenth year. Next follows the 
progress of his passion for a fair friend 
of his mother, Donna Julia, the wife of 
Don Alfonso. The high powers of 
the poet, are. evinced in painting Julia’s 
conscious efforts against her passion : 

* And if she met him, though she smiled no 

more, 

She look’da sadness sweeter than her 

smile, 

As if her heart had deeper thoughts in store 

She must not own, but cherish’d more the 

while, 

that compression in its burning core ; 

Even innocence itself has many a wile, 

And will not dare to trust itself with truth, 

And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 

passion most dissembles yet betrays 

Even by its darkness; as the blackest 

aay 


~) 
@ 


Juan. 


Foretells the heaviest tempest, it displays 

Its workings through the vainly guarded 

eye, 
And in whatever aspect it arrays 

Itself, *tis still the same hypocrisy ; 
Coldness or anger, even disdain or hate, 
Are masks it often wears, and still too late.” 

Her resolutions are fruitless. Their 
criminal amour follows; and the poet 
rambles into a variety of reflections. 

“ We'll talk of that anon.—’Tis sweet to 
hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit 

deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 
By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters 
sweep ; 
"Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

"Tis sweet to listen as the nightwinds 

creep 

From leaf toleaf; *tis sweet to view on high 

The rainbow, based on ocean, span the 
sky.” 

“¢Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest 
bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw 

near home ; 
‘Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brizhter when we 

come ; 
Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of 

birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest 
words.” 

We cannot read these passages with- 
out being touched by their exquisite 
beauty, and wishing that a poet so full of 
the true inspiration had devoted his 
powers to the cause of virtue. The 
fire of imagination in these brilliant 
pictures, and the melody of the versifi- 
cation are worthy of Moore, or Byron, 
or Scott, or Campbell, or any other poet 
of the age. —— At length the guilty inter- 
course leads to detection, and is followed 
by the confinement of Julia in a convent, 
while Don Juan is sent by his mother to 
Cadiz, and there embarked on board the 
Trinidada, a ship of burden, bound for 
Leghorn. Juan had letters to the Spanish 
family of Moncada, his relations, who 
had been for some years settled in the 
latter city. His suite consisted of three 
servants, his tutor, the Licentiate, Pedril- 
lo, and a favourite spaniel of Don Jose, 
his deceased father. Their voyage proved 
unfortunate, and after having experienc- 
ed a succession of storms, their vessel 
foundered. 

« Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the tim'd, and stood still 

the brave, 
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Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful 
vell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn'd around her like a hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirl- 
ing wave, 
Likeone who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


‘And first one universal shriek there rush d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was 
hush‘d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless 
dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


This scene of horror and destruction 
is so finely described that our readers 
will not fail to do it justice. The pe- 
rusal makes a shuddering chillness run 
over the frame. Nearly two hundred of 
the crew were lost with the vessel; only 
nine nen in the cutter and thirty in the 
long-boat escaped. ‘The whole course 
of this disastrous voyage is painted with 
a surprising force, and a detail of circum- 
stances, which could only have been ac- 
quired by one who had often experienced 
the dangers of the sea. After struggling 
with the boisterous waves for some time, 
the cutter is swamped, and all on board 
are swallowed by the deep. ‘The lang- 
boat with an oar for a mast and two 
blankets, stitched for a sail, still keeps 
above water, although every wave threat- 
ens to overwhelm her. The men are 
so crowded, that one half are obliged to 
stand while the other keep watch and 
watch. On the third day a calm comes 
on; their small stock of provisions is 
exhausted ; and on the fourth day, Don 
Juan's favourite spaniel is killed and de- 
voured. On the sixth day they divided 
his hide, and Don Juan, who had before 
refused to taste of the flesh, received one 
of the fore paws and divided it with Pe- 
drillo. The pangs of famine seize upon 
them. 


The seventh day, and no wind—the burn- 
ing sun 
Blister'd and scorch’d, and, stagnant on 
the sea, 
They lay like carcasses ; and hope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not; savagely 
They glared upon each other—all was done, 
Water, and wie, and food—and you 
might see | 
The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish 
\ eyes. 
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« Atlength one whisper’d his companion who 
Whisper'd another, and thusit went round, 
And then into a hoarser marmur grew, 
An ominous, and wild, and desperate 
sound, 
And when his comrade’s thought each suf 
ferer knew, 
’T was but his own, suppress’d till now, he 
found : 
And out they spoke of lots for flesh and 
blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food.” 
Before they could muster courage to 
carry this dreadful resolve inte execution, 
they on that day devoured their leather 
caps and remaining shoes; they then 
cast lots, and the lot fell on Don Juan's 
tutor, Pedrillo, who quietly submitted to 
his fate, and was bled to death by the 
surgeon. Don Juan, and three or four 
more, refused to partake of this horri 
banquet, and almost all of those who 
had been most ravenous in eating of it, 
went raging mad, and drinking salt wa- 
ter greedily, died in dreadful agonies. 
When this supply of provisions was 
nearly exhausted, they turned their eyes 
on the master’s mate as the fattest: but 
he saved himself by pleading a recent 
indisposition, and giving up some money, 
which he had received as a subscription 
from the ladies of Cadiz. On the frag. 
ments of the poor Licentiate, which still 
remained, they continued to subsist, ex- 
cepting Don Juan, who miraculously 
preserved his life by chewing a piece of 
bamboo and some lead ! 


“ At length they caught two boobies, and a 
noddy, 
And then they left off eating the dead body.” 


On that night, rain fell; they saved 


some in a piece of sheet, and drank what | 


they wrung out of it as a most delicious 
liquor. 


* And their baked lips, with many a blood; 


crack, 
Suck’d in the moisture, which like nectar 
stream’d ; 
Their throats were ovens, their swoln tongues 
were black, 
As the rich man’s in hell, who vainly 
scream’d 
To beg the beggar, who could not raio 
back 
A drop of dew, when every drop had 
seem’d 


To taste of heaven—if this be true, indeed, 
Some Christians have a comfortable creed.” 


Here, again, we lament that the high 


powers of genius, which are displayed 10 


this horrible description, are disgraced by 
tue infidel sneer in the last lines of the | — 
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stanza; and we deeply regret to observe 
this scofling spirit at things held most 
sacred, perceptible in too many instances 
in the course of the poem. The inci- 
dents which follow are told with touches 


of deep pathos. 
« There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom 
the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early; and when he was gone, 
flis nearest messmate told his sire, who 
threw 
One glance on him, and said—* Hea- 
ven’s will he done! 


- ¢] can do nothing,’ and he saw him thrown 


Into the deep without a tear or groan.” 


«“ The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 


_He saw increasing on his father's heart, 


With the deep, deadly thought, that they 
must part.” 


« And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
Ilis eyes from off fis face, but wiped the 
foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And when the wish’d-for shower at length 
was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half 
glazed, 
Brightened, and for a moment seem’d to 
roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of 
rain 
into his dying child’s mouth—but in vain.” 
“ The boy expired—the father held the clay, 
And look’d upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were 


$,' 
He wateh'd it wistfully, until away 
'Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 
*twas cast; 
Then he himself sunk down, all dumb and 
shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs 
- quivering.” 

The effect of a sublime and beautiful 
description of the rainbow and sun is 
destroyed by one of those unaccount- 
able turns of levity, which so frequently 


occur in this extraordinary production. ° 


A ludicrous sensation is produced by the 
vulgar simile, which cluses one of the 
finest stanzas. 
“ Just like a black-eye in a recent scuffle, — 
For sometimes we must box without a muf- 
fle.”—p. 165. 

At length, a beautiful web-footed bird 

appears: they shortly after fancy they 
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hear the sound of guns or breakers ; then 
desery land, and shape their course for 
the shore. Some wept for joy; others 
prayed; some remained sunk in stupid 
silence ; and three, who were supposed 
to be asleep at the bottom of the boat, 
were found to have closed their eyes for 
ever. 


‘** Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat had 
done 
Their work on them by turns, and thinn’d 
them to 
Such things a mother had not known her son 
Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew ; 
By night chill’d, by day scorch’'d, thus one 
by one 
They perish’d, until wither’d to these few, 
But chietly by a species of self-slaughter, 
In washing down Pedrillo with salt water. 


“ As they drew nigh the land, which now 
was seen 
Unequal in its aspect here and there, 
They felt the freshness of its growing green, 
That waved in forest-iops, and smooth’d 
the air, 
And fell upon their glazed eyes like a screen, 
From glistening waves, and skies so hot 
and bare— 
Lovely seem’d any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep.” 


They run the boat a-shore and overset 
her. Don Juan alone escapes with life 
on shore, and looking round, beholds, of 
all the ship’s crew, but one dead body 
cast on the coast by the waves. Over- 
come with famine and fatigue, he faints 
on the sands— 


* And then once more his feelings back 
were brought, 

And slowly by his swimming eyes were seen, 

A lovely female face of seventeen.” —p. 175. 


This charming maid and her female at- 
tendant lift him into a rocky cave, and 
the fair preserver is described in terms of 
exquisite grace, beauty, and sensibility. 


“ Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were 
roll’d 
In braids behind, and though her stature 
were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her heel; and in her 
air 
There was a something, which bespoke com- 
mand, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


“ Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the 
same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow 
lies 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
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Forth from its raven fringe the full glance 
flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow 
flew ; 
’Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his 
length, 


And hurls at once his venom and his 
strength.” 


The coast on which Don Juan is cast 
ashore, is one of the wild and smaller Cy- 
clades, and the lovely maid is Haidee, 
the daughter of an old Greek pirate, 
who having amassed great riches, had 
built himself a splendid abode on the 
island, but still pursued his depredations 
onthe seas. The subsequent part of the 

oem is occupied with the recovery of 
Jon Juan, and his amour with Haidee, 
whose kindness he returns by seduction : 
and the immoral tendency of the story 
may fairly account for the author's and 
publisher's concealment of their names. 

Our extracts have been confined to the 
beauties of this poem; and we have in- 
serted enough to enable our readers to 
form a fair estimate of the author's 
powers. In those passages we are re- 
minded more of Lord Byron’s style than 
that of any other living poet. 

The Cossack maid bending over Ma- 
zeppa, on his return to his senses, bears a 
close resemblance to the charming Hai- 
dee stooping over Don Juan, on his first 
opening his eyes on the sands. Lord 
Byron very frequently links his versés 
together, and hurries the mind along, 
by continuing the sense beyond the final 
rhyme and closing it in the middle of 
the following line or verse. The spirit 
of the description is heightened, and the 
interest is kept alive by this mode, but 
it is sometimes productive of harshness. 
This construction occurs often in the ver- 
sification of Don Juan. Lord Byron 
describes the vicissitudes of his principal 
characters with so much deep impas- 
sioned earnestness, that he becomes, as 
it were, identified with them, and we 
are as strongly affected as if it was his 
own story he was narrating. This 
burning intensity, this utter absorption 
of every sense in the immediate scene 
and object, is a prominent feature of 
Lord Byron's poetry. In Mazeppa the 
interests never flag. But in Don Juan, 
although the unknown writer evinces 
powers as high and ardent as the noble 
poet, he does not so strongly and per- 
petually identify himself with his prin- 
cipal character. He destroys that illu- 
sion by passing at once, with a surpris- 
ing and unaccountable indifference, from 
images of pathos, beauty and grandeur, 
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to ludicrous and burlesque similes and 
expressions. The want of judgment, | 
bad taste, and ill effect of these transi. — 
tions, are palpable. That so thorough | 


a knowledge of the world should be unit. 
ed with a contempt for its decorums 
and most cherished religious opinions 
and feelings, is very extraordinary. Who 
can read without wonder and disgust, in 
a poem replete with genius, and designe! 
to be an epic, the following profane and 
vulgar outrage : . 
** This is true criticism, and you may kiss— 
‘* Exactly as you please, or not, the rod, 
But if you don’t, I'll lay it on, by ——*” 
p. 106. 
We have already remarked that there 
runs through the whole poem a strain 
of derisory allusion to that which a 
Christian holds most sacred. The very 
title, ** Don Juan,” furnishes but too 
much reason for a conviction that the 
author selected the progress of a Liber. 
tine as a fit vehicle for licentious descrip. 
tion, although he promises to conduct 
his hero to a place of final punish. 
ment. The plan upon the stage wa: 
subject, from the opening scene, to in- 


stant condemnation by the audience, if, | 


in the crecution, the writer of the drama 
had not restrained himself within due 
limits. But the author of the poem is 
under no such control; and we fear that 
the concluding moral in the 12th or 24th, 
will prove but a feeble antidote to the 
poison in the other eleven or twenty- 
three cantos. The descriptions are cer- 
tainly veiled with a dangerous retine- 
ment, and embellished with the graces 
of a glowing and brilliant fancy: but 
they are, therefore, more pernicious. 
The author, by employing his splendid 
genius upon a noble subject, is capable 
of delighting and instructing mankind; 
but if his present prostitution of his 
powers be not met by public scorn and 
reprobation, he. may be encouraged, by 
success, to choose the adventures of 
some London cyprian for his next epic 
delineation. We have done justice to 
his genius. We have condemned its 
abuse, and we calmly appeal from his 
present practice to his hopes of celebrity. 
A certain degree of fleeting reputation 
may be acquired by ministering to the 
fashionable follies and corruptions of the 
age; but no British poet can obtain a 


universal and permanent fame, except: 


ing by the devotion of his muse to the 
intereSts of truth and justice, and the 
delineation of examples conducive 
social happiness and virtue. W.t. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The Agriculture of Italy. Translated from 
the French of Monsieur Chateauvieux. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

The Agriculture of a Dictrict in the South 
of France. To which are added, Notes, by 
a recent Traveller in France. 8vo. 6s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Remarks on the Pyramid of Cephrenes, 
By George 
Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector of Long New- 
ton. S8vo. pp. 24. 

Several years since, Mr. Faber published an 
elaborate Dissertation on the Mysteries of the 
Cabiri, in which learned work he followed the 
venerable, but too frequently fanciful, Jacob 
Bryant, very closely, by referring the whole mass 
of Grecian and Oriental fable, or mythos, to the 
history of the deluge. The ingenuity with which 
this hypothesis is supported, deserves ad:niration ; 
but the whole is so wire-woven by etymological 
deductions, as to present nothing but © the baseless 
fabric of a pleasing vision,” to the sober euquirer. 
lo a more voluminous work on the origin of the 
Pagan Idolatry, Mr. Faber has pursued the same 
course of investigation, and very vaturally has 
arrived at the same conclusion. Like most sys- 
tematists, he presses every Kine, however slight, 
into the support of his favourite theory, and hav- 
ing determined, in his judgment, that the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, were so many religious comme- 
morations of the deliverance of Noah and his 
landing on Mount Ararat, he finds in the recent 
discovery made by Mr. Belzoni, a full confirmation 
of his opinion. According to Mr. Faber, each 
Pyramid is a representation of the Holy Mount, 
devoted to the honour of Osiris, who was compelled 
to enter into an ark by Typhon, or the evil geuius 
of the Ocean. Now, as Osiris, in the Egyptian 
theology, or the patriarch Noah in reality, is sup- 
posed to have been incarnated in the sacred bull 
Mnevis, the reverence paid to the bovine race in 
Egypt and India is very easily accounted for. 
Luekily for this hypothesis, the late examination of 
the Pyramid of Cephrenes, has brought to light a 
mystic coffin, or' as Mr. Faber will have it, the 
symbol of the ark, in which were-contained some 
bones, that upon analysis are ascertained to have 
belonged—not to a mau—but to a Cow. This, 
therefore, at once clears up the mystery, renders 
all further speculation nugatory, and proves toa 
demonstration that the Pyramids were not sepul- 
chral in the common acceptation of tne term, but 
artificial] mounts erected in grateful remembrance 
of the restoration of the world after the flood! ! 


| ARCHITECTURE. 

Elements of Civil Architecture, according 
to Vitruvius, and other ancients, and the 
wes\sapraved practice of modern authors, 
especially Palladio. By Henry Aldrich, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. P. Smith, L.L. B. 
8vo. 18s. 

ARTS. 

Elevations, Sections, and Plans of the 
Most improved Gas Light Apparatus now 
employed. By F. Accum. 8vo. 11. 5s, 

- ASTRONOMY, 

Astronomical Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory Greenwich, in the year 
1817, By John Pond, fol, 11, Is. 
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REGISTER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Triphook’s Catalugue of rare Books. 
Part 2, for 1819. 8vo. 

Albin’s Catalogue of Books on Sale, by 
T. Albin, Spalding. 8vo. 7s. 

Bibliotheca Legum. By Clarke. 
9s. 

The Fourth Part of Catalogue of Books, 
now selling by Lackington, Hughes, and 
Co. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Life of Lord William Russell; with some 
account of the Times in which he lived. By 
Lord John Russell. 4to. 1]. 11s, 6d. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachel 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Life of James Crichton, of Cluny, com- 
monly called the Admirable Crichton ; with 
an Appendix of original papers. By P. F. 
Tytler, esq. 8vo 10s. 6d 

BOTANY. 

Dialogues on Botany, for the use of young 
persons; explaining the structure of Plants, 
and the progress of Vegetation. 12mo. 8s, 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits 
and Seeds. From the French of M. L.C. 
Richard. By J. Lindley,esq. 8vo. 5s 6d. 

Supplementum Plantarum Succulentarum 
a Haworth. cr. 8vo. 10s. 

COMMERCE. 

Commercial Economy, or the Evils of a 
Metallic Currency. By the Rey. W. Cock- 
burn. 8vo. Is. 

DIVINITY. 

Letters from a Father to his Son, in an 
office under Government; including Letters 
on Religious Sentiment and Belief. By the 
Rev. Henry G. White, A.M. 12mo. pp. 
232. 

This little volume is entitled to the strongest 
recommendation we can give, on account of the 
excellence of the advice which it imparts, and the 
style in which that advice is conveyed. To young 
men just entering upon life, whether in public 
offices or other active employments, it will prove 
a most valuable manual. As a specimen, we 
extract the following observations on the economy 
of time. 

“Your hours of business must be applied to 
business only; and T should advise you not to fall 
into that custom which prevails among young men 
who are employed in public offices, of making ap- 
pointments with their young acquaintance to mect 
them at their place of business upon the most 
trifling occasions; of having their private letters 
directed to them at their office ; and carrying thi- 
ther books either of frivolous import, or of a less 
justifiable description. 

“ This caution, unnecessary as it may appear, 
will assume some shape of importance, when it is 
recoliected that every interruption produces delay 
in business. The value of your time, will never be 
duly appreciated by those who take no account of 
their own; aud while they think they have hours 
to spare, they will not reflect that you have not a 
moment to lose. Such impertinents you should 
brush away as you would the fly that drops on the 
paper on which you are writing.” 

It is in such minutie, that the value of precept 
lies, and as the whole of this paternal correspén- 


12mo. 
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dence abounds with practical instruction of a 
similar cast, it renders the book peculiarly import- 
aut. 

Letters on History, addressed to a beloved 
God-child. In two parts. By the Author 
of “ Affection’s Gift,’ &c. Part I. Sacred. 


12mo. pp. 174. 

This little compendium of sacred history, from 
the Creation to the conclusion of the canon of reve- 
lation, is written in a very perspicuous and agree- 
able manner, by a lady whose former productions 
for the advancement of knowledge, have justly 
experienced public commendation. Her present 
performance is of the epistolary kind, in which she 
condenses the evidences of revealed religion into 
a small compass, without weakening their force 
by brevity: after this, she goes through the sacred 
books in a summary way, and touches upon their 
peveral beauties with equal piety and judgement. 
The history of the great Eaemplar, the founder of 
our hopes and guide to Immortality, is given in 
miniature; but the painting is excellent, and no- 
thing is omitted that can make a proper impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

DRAMA. 


The Irishwoman, a Comedy. By Lady 


Clarke. Performed at the Theatre Royal 
Dublin. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 


Hints for the Improvement of early Edu- 
cation and Nursery Discipline. 12mo. p. 188. 


Sir Henry Wotton wrote an admirable tractate, 
entitled “ A Philosophicall Surveigh of Education 
or Moral Architecture,” ia which he says, among 
other excellent things, that shew him to have been 
a wise master-builder, “Ifany shall think education 
(because it is conversant about children) to be but 
@ private and domestic duty, he will run some 
danger, in my opinion, to have been ignorantly 
bred himself.” This acute observer of men, then 
goes on to shew how much the welfare of a state 
depends upon the right instruction of children— 
even in theirinfancy; after which, he gives some 
sound precepts on the subject, though it is to be 
regretted that in an essay of so much importance 
he shonld have studied brevity rather than pre- 
cision. 

The author of this little volume has entered into 
the business of education with a similar conviction 
of its magnitude; but instead of giving general 
advice, she has descended to a consideration of the 
minatest circumstances, in the formation of the in- 
fantile mind and early manners. A mother herself, 
she communicates the particulars of her own prac- 
tice in the superintendance of a nursery ; and we 
may safely say, that a better practical system for the 
rearing of children in any respect, has never yet 
been detailed to the public. 


Stories for Children ; chiefly confined to 
words of two syllables. By the Author of 
“ Aunt Mary’s Tales.” 18mo. pp. 120. 

We feel always happy in giving our recom- 
mendation to compositions of this kind, which have 
the moral edification and amusement of juvenile 
minds for their object, The little book now before 
us, contains four very pretty and instructive stories; 
the moral in each of which lies level to the capa- 
city of the youngest children in a nursery, without 
being at all tedious or trifling. The tale of the 
Greedy Boy is excellent, and much: in the best 
manuver of Miss Edgeworth. 

Lessons in Scripture Chronology. To 
which are added, Questions to be used by 
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Teachers in examining their classes. [Ly 
John Poole. 1s. 3d. 

A Key to Morrison’s Commercial Aritii. 
metic. By James Merrison. 12mo. 6s. 


A Preliminary Introduction to a New | 
System of Decimals; in which the decima) © 


principle is practically applied to denowi. 
natory monies of account, and to certain 
existing denominations of measure, weight, 


length, capacity, and time, Part [. 4to, 
3s. 6d. 

Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, 
No. I. 6d. 


Theory and Practice of English Gram. 
mar, adapted to the new modes of instruc- 
tion; in which every rule and observation 
in Syntax is elucidated by various examples; 
also, remarks on Punctuation, Prosody, 
Rhetoric, and Composition. Equally usetu! 
to the private student, as to public semina- 
ries. By John Matheson. 12mo. 2s. 

GRAMMAR. 

A Critical Examination of Cobbett’s 

English Grammar. 12mo. pp. 64. 


Those persons who have been imprudent enougi 
to throw away their money inthe purchase of a piece 
of quackery, will do well to bind up with that book 
the present valuable littie tract; from the perusal 
of which, they will learn, at least, how to detect 
sophistry, and to correct theerrorsinto which ticy 
may have been misled, by putting implicit conf. 
dence ip an empty pretender to superior know. 
ledge. 


HISTORY. 


>< A History of the Island of Newfoundland 


Illustrated by Maps. By the Rev. A. 
Anspach. 8yvo. 16s. 
j LAW. 
A Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of the Action of Ejectment, and the resulting 


Action for Mesne Profits. By John Adams, | 


Ro. 8vo. 18s. 


A New and Useful Table of Costs, as | 


between Attorney and Agent. 12mo. Is. td. 
The Practice of the Court of Kings 


Bench in Personal Actions for Ejectment. | 


By F. Archbold, esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Mariner’s Medical Guide. By C.F. 
Vandeburgh, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy, as connected with the Ph)- 
siology of Animal Life and Muscular Me- 
tion. By G. Mansford. 8vo. 7s. 

Physiological 4 ata By John By- 
water. S8yvo. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Invariable Principles of Poetry ; in: | ‘ 
Letter addressed to Thomas Campbell, es) 


By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. pp. 46. . 


This admirable pamphlet turns wholly upox ! 
question of critical taste. The editor of Pope’ 
works had asserted, that “ all images drawn from 
what is beautiful and sublime in the works of N* 
ture are more beautiful and soblime than ima:*' 
drawn from Art, and are therefore more po" 
cal.” To this position, and the application of 
objections were first raised in the Edinburg) ¥° 
view, and copied fromihence by Mr. Camp e!! 4 
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his Essay on English Poetry. Mr. Bowles has in 
* consequeace entered into a full discussion of the 

subject, and supported his opinion by arguments 

and illustrations which his antagonists will find it 

extremely dificult to answer. This leads to an 

examination ef Pope’s poetical character, which, 
upon the principle here laid down, and, as we 
think, completely established, is pronounced to be 
that ef inferiority as a painter of nature, and of 
superiority as & delineator of manners. The mo- 
ral character of that great writer is also brought 
under review, in consequence of an allegation ex- 
‘hibited against Mr. Bowles as having exaggerated 
the faults of the poet. This accusation is here re- 
pelled in a very manly and satisfactory manner, 
but we should have been much better pleased if 
Mr. Bowles had stood boldly up, and challenged 
his opponent to detend the memory of the bard of 
Twickenham from the charges of avarice, envy, 
and ingratitude. 


A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations contained in the Quar- 
terly Review. 8vo. pp. 129. 

The best critique upon this ponderous pamphlet 
will be found in the speech of Mr. Robert Peel 
when the subject was lately brought before the 
House of Commons, on which occasion the inqui- 
sitorial conduct of Mr. Brougham was so fully 
manifested to public view, as to call Ath a se- 
vere animadversion even from the geutle lips of 
his friend Mr. Wilbeiforce. Wedo not deny that 
there are abuses in charitable foundations which 
eall for a remedy, but che mischief is, that al! pub- 
lic institutions for education have been brought 
under suspicion, at least, by the arbitrary manner 
in which this enquiry was going on, and which 
very closely resembled the visitation of the univer- 
sities by the myrmidons of the Long Parliament. 
This Jaboured vindication is ushered in with a 
venomous motto, which, like the rattle of the 
spake, plainly indicates the spirit of the writer. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry con- 
sidered. By the Rev. J. Barrow. 12mo. 5s. 

The Rawdon Papers, consisting of Let- 
ters on various subjects, Literary, Political, 
and Ecclesiastical, to and from Dr. John 
Bramhall, during part of the 17th Century. 
By E. Berwick. 8vo. 12s. i. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. By 
the Author of Conversations on Chemistry. 
l2mo. 10s. 6d. 

General Index to the 56 Volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from its commence- 
ment to the end of 1786. By S. Ayscough. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2). 12s. 6d. 

Zhthmata. AIANOHTIKA, or a view of 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, with Obser- 
vations on their Cultivation, adapted to the 
present State of the Country. By T. Mar- 
tn. 8vo. 3s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland, in a Series of Letters 
written in the Year 1818 By John Gamble. 
Bro. 128, 3 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
Views, Map, and Plan. 12mo. 12s. 

A Discourse delivered on the Opening of 
the Plymouth Atheneum. By R. Lampen, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


General Zoology ; or Systematic Natural 
History, commenced by Dr. Shaw. Vol. If. 
By J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. royal Svo. 
2]. 12s. 6d. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 
The Authoress, a Tale. By the Author 
of “ Rachel.” 12mo. pp. 168. 


We feel not the smallest hesitancy in saying 
that the intention of the author of tris little book 
is full as good as that which actuated Cervantes ; 
and though the plan is necessarily of a more sim- 
ple character than that which was employed in 
coirecting the abuse of the old spirit of romance, 
the tale itself is calculated to produce equally good 
effects in exposing the fooleries of modern n ovel- 
lists. A young lady extravagantly fond of works 
of fiction, and ambitious of excelling in that kiud 
of writing, submits her unfinished manuscripts to 
an old gentleman of considerable judgment, but 
somewhat cynical in his criticism. The reading of 
these stories, all of which are very happy imite- 
tions of the various styles of popular novel wiit- 
ing, affords room for much pleasavt and acute re- 
mark from the sage Aristarchus, as he goes throuch 
the several effusions of his fair friend’s lively ge- 
nius. We recommend the volume very strongly, 
not oniy to all readers of novels, but to young 
persons in general, who will learn from it how to 
discriminate real and artificial life, the feelings of 
nature, and the representations of art. 


Harold the Exile. 3 vols. 

Sulime and Alid; or the World in China 
12mo. 4s, 

Iskander ; or the Hero of Epirus, a Ro- 
mance, By Arthur Spencer, esq. 5 vols, 
15s. 

Cesario Rosalba; or the Oath of Ven- 
gence,a Romance. By Anne of Swansea. 
5 vols. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice and Berghetta; or the Priest of 
Rahery,a Tale. 12mo. 7s. 

Foreman,a Tale. 3 vols. 18s. 

No Fiction, a Narrative, founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts. 2 vols. 12s. 

Leolin Abbey, a Novel. By Alicia Le- 


fanu. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 


Decision,a Tale. By the Author of “ Cor- 
rection,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 


POETRY. 
The Waggoner, a Poem: to which are 
added, Sonnets. By William Wordsworth. 
8vo. pp. 68.’ 


As we would much rather be pleased than is- 
pleased, it is with concern that truth compels us 
to express the disappointment which we have felt 
on laying down the present poem of four cantos, 
containing the simple history of a gooJ-natured wag- 
goner, who loses his place on account of his incor. 
rigible propensity to nut-brown ale. 


The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems. 
By Charles Bucke, author of the “ Italians,” 
&c. 8vo. pp. 92. 


There is much poetical feeling in these pieces, 
and the language is remarkably chaste, though a 
sombrous shade is cast over the whole which gives 
them a melancholy effect. The “ Hymn to the 
Mvon” is by far the best poem in the collection. 

Vow. XII. M 
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London; or the Triumph of Quackery, 
a Satirical Poem. By Tim Bobbin, the 
Younger. 8vo. pp. 64. 

English empiricisin affords so rich a field for 
satire, that we wonder it has not been more beaten. 
New game is always springing up, and in such va- 
riety, that a man of genius need never be at a loss 
for objects at whom he may point his shafts with 
effect, not more to his own credit than the benefit 
of the public. The preseut poem is not destitute 
of merit; but it has the fault of being too general, 
Pieces of this description to do good should be so 
written that each impostor may take the applica- 
tion to himself, 


The Melange, in nine Cantos. By F.C. 
Svo. 10s. 

Aonian Hours, a Poem, in two Cantos. 
By J. H. Wiffen. fe. 7s. 

Ancient Humourous poetry, Part II. fe. 
Sva. 9s. 

Poems. By Robert Charles Dallas; with 
a Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Song to David. By the late C. Smart. 
fc. 8s. 6d. 

Lebanon, a Poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Fashion, a Didactic Sketch; The Emi- 
grant, a Tale of the 19th Century; and 
other Poems. By T. Gillett. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Constantine and Eugene; or an Evening 
at Mount Vernon, a political Dialogue. By 
Junius Secundus. 12mo. Brussels. Printed 
for the Author. 

When some Greek offered a new plan of perfect 


government to Lycurgus, the legislator laconically 
told him to go and practise it first in his own 


house. For our parts, we are quite sick with read- - 


ing the lucubrations of system-mongers upon the 
defects of old constitutions, and the advantages to 
be derived from more simple and even-balaaced 
forms of polity. The dreams of Plato and Sir 
Thomas More are amusing, and even the Oceana of 
Harrington may be read without danger: but when 
men in our day sit seriously down to the business 
of manufacturing codes of law, and theories to su- 
persede all the civil institutions that have hitherto 
subsisted in the world, we feel shocked at their pre- 
sumption and arrogance. The present little book 
comes from some idler of this description, and, 
though we are ready to allow that. there is much 
ingenuity in the performance, which evinces a mind 
well read in history and politics, the publication is 
likely to do harm to many, without the possibility 
of edifying a single individual. 


The Curate’s Appeal to the Equity and 
Christian Principles of the British Legisla- 
ture, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Pub- 
lic, on the Hardships of their Situation, 8vo. 
$s. 

Observations on the deme ag 8 of Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence; being an Investiga- 
tion of the Principles necessary to be kept 
in view during the revision of the Penal 
Code, with Remarks on Penitentiary Pri- 
sons. By J. E. Bicheno, esq. 8yo. 8s. 





rency. By Walter Hall. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


An Essay on the Theory of Money, wit} | 


a Reference to present Circumstances. 8, 
ls, . 
THEOLOGY. 


A Treatise on the Evidences of a Sy. 
preme Being, and Proofs of the Christian 
Religion. By Thomas Moir. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Apocryphal Book, in Ethiopic, of 
very early date, supposed to have been en. 
tirely lost, called the Ascension of Isaiah. 
with Latin and English Translations. By 
Richard Lawrence, L.L.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 


of St. Mary, Stafford, on Friday, March 12. 


1819, before the Hon. Mr. Baron Garrov. 
and the Hon. Mr. Justice Richardson, a 
a Assizes. By John Miller. &yo, 
s. 6d. 

A Charge on the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Essex, in May, 1819. by 
F. J. H. Wollaston, B.D. 

A Dissertation upon the Traditional 


Knowledge of a promised Redeemer, which | 
subsisted before the Advent of our Saviour 


By C. J. Blomfield, B.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Apeleutherus; or an effort to attain Intel. 
lectual Freedom ; in four Parts. 8vo. 6s. 
Hull’s four Sermons before the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge. 8vo. 2s, 
Sermons and Expostulations on interest- 
ing portions of Scripture. By John Morri 
son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. Illustrated 
hy twenty Views of local Scenery. by 
John Robinson, L.L.D. 8vo. 13s. 

The History of Ancient Wiltshire, the 
Northern District. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, bart. fol. 41. 4s. 

An Account of the North American Con- 
tinent. By the late Rev. B.J. Gordon. 4to 
2). 

Anspach’s History of Newfoundland. &vo. 
16s. 

A Statistical Account of America. By A. 
Seybert,M.D. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

First Impressions ; or a Tour upon the 
Continent, in the Summer of 1818, through 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
borders of Germany, and a part of Frencl 
Flanders. By M. Baillie. 8vo, 13s. 

A Narrative of the Sufferings and Fate o 
the Expedition to the river Orinoco avi 
Apure, in South America, which sailed frou 
England in November, 1817. By Colont! 


Hippesley. 8vo. 12s. 
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A View of our late and our future Cyr. | 
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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE CANNING. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


THE greatest respect that a contem- 
porary biographer can pay to any living 
nage of eminence, is by exhibiting 
a brief outline of facts, leaving the task 
of finishing the portraiture to those who 
may have full opportunity of reviewing 
the character without partiality or pre- 
judice. 
_—* family of Mr. CANNING is of an- 
cient standing and respectability by blood 
and alliance in the sister kingdom. His 
father, George Canning, was bred to the 
bar, and resided many years in the Mid- 
dle Temple and at Paddington. He was, 
however, more distinguished as a poet 
than a lawyer, and published, among 
other works, an epistle in verse, sup- 
d to have been written from Lord 
illiam Russell, the night before his 
execution, to Lord William Cavendish, 
who had offered to aid him in escaping, 
by exchanging clothes with him in prison ; 
but of which romantic act of friendship 
Lord Russell declined the acceptance. 
Mr. Canning’s principal performance 
wasatranslation of the “ Anti-Lucre- 
tius,” from the Latin of Polignac, a ver- 
tion more faithful than poetic, and which 
ht on a sharp controversy between 
the author and the editor of the Critical 
Review. Mr. Canning died April 11, 
1771, and was interred in Mary-le-bone 
new burial-ground, where the followifig 
inscription was placed on his tomb by 
his widow :— 
Thy virtue and my woe no words can tell ! 
Then, for a little while, my George, farewell ! 
For faith and love like ours, Heaven has in 
store 
lis last, best gift—to meet and part no more. 
He left three children, of whom the 
subject of the present sketch was the 
youngest, being born the same year that 
consigned his father to the grave; on 
which event the guardianship devolved 
toan uncle, a wine-merchant in the city, 
who brought him up with great care, 
and at a proper age sent him to Eton. 
his progress in this celebrated nur- 
tery of learning, he gave abundant proofs 
m the weekly publication called «The 
ocosm,” which began on the 6th 
of November; 1786, and closed its career 
July 30, 1787, when all the numbers 
Were collected and republished at Wind- 
ey one volume octavo, which edition 
ae by two more in a short 


The youthful phalanx of Etonians, 
made up this “little world,” were 





Messrs. J. and R. Smith, Mr. George 
Canning, Mr. John Frere, Mr. Joseph 
Mellish, Mr. Benjamin Way, Mr. Little- 
hales, and Lord Henry Spencer. The 
papers of Mr. Canning were signed B., 
and they form by far the largest portion 
of the volume. One of the best of these 
is an ironical effusion on the laws of 
criticism, as adapted to epic poetry, 
with a most ludicrous investigation of the 
merits of the old ballad—The Queen 
of Hearts, she made sume Tarts, &c. 
From Eton, Mr Canning removed to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and not long af- 
terwards he became also a student in one 
of the Inns of Court, with a view to 
the law as a profession. His talents, 
however, were now made known to Mr. 
Pitt, by whose means he obtained a seat 
in Parliament for the borough of New- 
ton in Hampshire. This was in 1793, and 
on the 3lst of January 1794, Mr. Can- 
ning made his maiden speech in defence 
of the subsidizing treaty then concluded 
between this country and Sardinia, which 
measure he justified by the precedent 
afforded in the case of the King of Prus- 
sia, to whom the annual sum of six hun- 
dred and twenty thousand a-year had 
been granted in the seven year’s war. 
After this Mr. Canning was a frequent 
speaker on the side of ministers, with 
whom he was indeed formally enrolled 
as one of the joint secretaries in the fo- 
vp department under Lord Grenville. 
t the dissolution of parliament in 
1796, he was returned for Wendover, at 
which time he was also appointed re- 
ceiver-general of the Alienation Office. 
He continued to act with Mr. Pitt till 
the retirement cf that great man from 
office in 1801, when Mr. Canning also 
resigned his places, and the year fol- 
lowing was returned for the Irish bo- 
rough of Tralee. It was at this period 
that he gave a proof of his attachment 
to Mr. Pitt, in the celebrated sung of 
“The Pilot that weather'd the storm :”’ 
a tribute of respect as elegant as it was 
just and disinterested, since the object of 


it being now divested of power, could 


not reward the author for his panegyric. 
When, however, Mr. Pitt resumed the 
helm, his friend was not forgotten, being 
appointed Treasurer of the Navy, which 
situation he resigned on the death of 
his patron in 1806, when he was elected 
into the new parliament for Sligo. Be- 
ing now in opposition, he proved a se- 
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vere antagonist of the administration, 
to whom he applied the epithet of “ all 
the talents,” an appellation so felicitous 
as to stick fast upon them by universal 
consent. But this was not all; for when 
the party, in order to magnify their own 
importance and asperse their predeces- 
sors, thought proper to publish “ An In- 
quiry into the State of the Nation,” of 
which Mr. Fox and Mr. Brougham were 
the reputed authors, Mr. Canning drew 
up a Reply, in which he completely 
turned the tables upon the ministers and 
their defenders. 

Shortly after this, another change 
taking place, Mr. Canning came again 
into public employment, but in a higher 
capacity, as one of his Majesty's princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. Unfortunately, 
however, a misunderstanding arose be- 
tween him and his colleague, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, ia consequence of the disastrous 
expedition to Walcheren, which, produc- 
ing some angry reflections on the con- 
duct of the Taiter, brought on a meet- 
ing, when Mr. Canning was wounded, 
and resigned his post. 

In 1812, the mercantile interest in 
Liverpool invited him to stand candidate 
for that populous borough, where, after 
an arduous struggle with Mr. Brougham, 
he was returned ; as he also was atthe 
last general election, though opposed by 
Lord Sefton. The speeches of Mr. 
Canning to the electors during these con- 
tests were so replete with wit, argument, 
and good humour, as to command the 
admiration even of his political enemies. 

On the death of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, Mr. Canning came again into 
business, as President of the Board of 
Controul, which conjunction with Lord 
Castlreagh drew upon him much abuse 
from the beep who also attacked 
him, with no little acrimony, on account 
of his acceptance of a mission to Lisbon 
at the close ef the Peninsular War.— 
This mission, however, was ably vindi- 


Varieties— Literary, Scientific, §c- 
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cated by Mr. Canning in a speech which 
he afterwards published. 

No man, indeed, in the service of the 
state, has been more obnoxions to the 
party out of power than Mr, Canning; 
for no one ever galled them so much by 
the keen severity of his satire; or con- 
founded them more effectually by the 
overwhelming stream of his eloquence. 

Yet they who dread the force of his 
ridicule and the strength of his reason- 
ing, cannot but respect the private cha- 
racter of the man and admire his com. 
prehensive talents. No one is more 
assiduous in the discharge of his public 
duties, or condescending to his official 
dependents. 

Several years ago Mr. Canning mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the late 
General Scott; the others being the pre- 
sent Duchess of Portland and the late 
Viscountess of Downe, all of whom 
brought very large fortunes to their 
husbands. 

Having already noticed, though briefly, 
the literary history of Mr. Canning, it 
will be proper to add, that, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Frere and the late Mr. 
George Ellis, he established and con- 
ducted The Anti-Jacobin; or, Weekly 
Examiner. It is also understood that 
he has had no small share in the compo- 
sition of The Quarterly Review ; besides 
which, he has written many light pieces 
in the newspapers, and favoured the 
world with some correct copies of his 
speeches in Parliament. The inscription 
on the monument of Mr. Pitt, in Guild- 
hall, is also the production of his pen, 
and affords another testimony of the 
teat and political consistency of Mr. 

anning, to whom may be applied what 
the Greek poet says of an Athenian 
orator and statesman— 
On his lips persuasion hung, 
And powerful reason rul'd his tongue ; 
Thus he alone could boast the art 
To charm at once, and pierce the heart. 








VARIETIES.—LITER ARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


The Comet.—The interest excited by this 
brilliant stranger has induced us to collect, 
in the smallest com possible, its popular 
phases, together with its most correct astro- 
nomical data, in order not only to gratify 
public curiosity, but also to aid the man of 
science in his calculations; and it would 
have tended much to the improvement of 
the theory of comets, if accurate tables had 
been formed of their apparent paths through 
the Heavens during the past hundred years, 





a period in which more comets have ap- 
peared than in any similar space, with one 
exception, since the Creation. 

With respect to the present one, its ap- 
pearance has been, in some measure, anti- 
cipated, if it really is the same with that sceo 
at Marseilles, in December, 1817, by M. 
Blanpain, then in the constellation of the 
Swan, its motion very slow, not increasing 
in right ascension more than seven minu'¢s 
in twenty-four hours, and its declination 
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-ainighing, in the same space, not more 
= oe ~ thirty seconds. The arc pre- 
cisely ascertained from these data was very 
small; but from it M. Nicollet deduced a 

ic orbit, which would have brought 
it to its perihelion in March, 1818; but as 
a trifling error in regard to the eccentricity 
of that parabola would produce consider- 
able difference in the length of the vector 
radius, the consequent errors in regard to 
progressive acceleration of motion might 
iy amount to twelve or fifteen months, 
and bring its perihelion to the present 
te. 
Sa this may be, the comet was first 
seen in its present northern position at 
Palermo, by the celebrated Astronomer 
Piazzi, who announced it to his patroness, 
the Duchess de Berri; yet it was first seen 
at Paris, not by any of the Astronomers, 
but by M. Marcellus, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who happened to be 
amusing himself at the observatery. 

In England, it was seen at Leeds and 
York on the Ist of July, when at its lowest 
depression below the pole, not being more 
than three deg. above the horizon; but it 
was not observed in the metropolis until the 
$d, when its nucleus was clearly defined, 

ing through a small telescope supe- 
tior in size to Venus; its tail extending 
several degrees, and slightly curling at the 


It was observed on the same day at Brus- 
sels, and also at our own observatory at 
Greenwich, as well as several other places. 
Its motion at this time was very rapid; fr 
Dr. Burney, of Gosport, calculated it to be 
equal to 24 deg. per hour. He considered 
itas equal in size to the comet of 1811, and 
estimated its course to have passed through 
the head of Lynx between Auriga and Ursa 

. He also noticed repeated and rapid 

Vafiations in its light and colour. In the 
observations made on it by Mr. Christie, at the 
Military Academy, Woolwich, it appeared 
equal in magnitude to Capella, with a den- 
sernucleus than that of 1811, and a tail ex- 
tending 15 deg. 

_By observations made at Greenwich that 
night, 12h. 6' 55” 3” mean time, its right 
ascension time was 6h. 51’ 35” 6”; its 
north declination 43° 41’ 13” ; its longitude 
hose, 3”; its north Jatitude 20° 39/ 

3 and its polar distance, corrected for 
refraction, 46°19 47", ; 

On the 4th, it was seen at Dublin; and 
on the same day the comet seen at Mar- 
seilles by Pons, supposed to be the same, was 
seen at that place with the naked eye, in 
Leo; with a luminous pointnot very distinct 
and along tail,which sets that question at rest. 

observations at the Royal observa- 


tory on the Sth of July, at 12h, 86’ 4” shew 
its right ascension to have been 
th. 0 9”, and north polar distance 42° 34/ 
46"; 20 that its polar distance decreased, 
whilet its declination, now 47° increased. 
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On the 6th, it seems to have been more 
brilliant at Paris than at London; for the 
French Astronomers spoke of it with en- 
thusiasm, considering its nucleus better de- 
fined than any preceding comet. 

On the 7th, at Greenwich, at Ilh. 53’ 2” 
0” mean time, its R A was 7h. 8’ 9” 5”; 
dec. 48° 17 41”; long. 3 S. 12° 28’ 51”; 
lat. N. 25° 33! 54”. To a common ob- 
server, its place about nine o’clock that 
evening was 26° W, of due N., and 16° 
above the horizon; having risen in four 
days 2°4 towards the pole star, and receded 
from Capella nearly 2”? W.; so that on 
a celestial globe its place might be found 
about 2° below the three small stars behind 
the left shoulder of the constellation Lynx ; 
and it was now clearly ascertained to be 
advancing towards its perihelion ; being still 
25° from the sun, and 2° from our zenith at 
noon. 

The observations at the Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory on the 8th at 10h 46’ 18” mean time, 
gave its R. A. 7h 12’ 31” 5”; Decl. 49° 0’ 
9 N. Its passage of the meridian below the 
pole was now about 6’ past midnight ; still 
very brilliant, tail sweeping towards the E. 
and velocity very great. 

Its telescopic appearance was at this pe- 
riod very irregular: sometimes equal to 
Saturn, at others not larger than a star of 
the 2d or 3d magnitude. When largest the 
breadth of the head, including coma, was 
nearly equal to half the moon’s apparent 
diameter. 

On the 10th its brilliancy was scarcely 
affected, even by the full moon; but its tail 
presented most extraordinary changes, ra~ 
diating, like coruscations, with great ra- 
pidity, which some have supposed the effect 
of our own atmosphere. 

On the 1Ith, at Greenwich, 12h. 6’ 7” 4”, 
its R. A. was Th. 22’ 20” 2”; Decl. 50° 31’ 
32”; long. 3s. 14° 40’ 23” and lat. 28° 6’ 6”. 

Greenwich observations on the 13th, at 
12h. 4’ 29” 3”, gave R. A. 7h. 28°34" 5”; 
long. 3s. 15° 40’ 15”, lat. 28° 51’ 80", 

‘It had madé great progress in its course 
by the 14th, approaching the ursa major, 
but keeping to the W. of it, and its apparent 
path leading it towards the evening position 
of the comet of 1811; and the nucleus 
being still as brilliant as at first, it was con- 
sidered that its distance was not increasing. 

We know not that any of our Astronomers 
have yet attempted to calculate its orbit; 
but M. Bouvard, Astronomer to the Bureau 
of Longitude, connected with the French 
Academy of Sciences, has made approxima- 
tions, which, if correct, place its periheliop 
on the 2d of August, at noon, when its dis- 
tance from the sun will be equal to a little 
more than half the earth’s mean distance. 
He also calculates the long. at 0° 47’; the 
long. of the node at 277° 14”; and the incli- 
nation of orbit 44° 57’ 

The same Astronomer considers the he- 
liocentric movement to be direct. 
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A few days will ascertain the truth of these 
calculations ; and no doubt the Astronomical 
world will be sedulous to observe its motions 
after passing the sun, as it must again be 
visible before sun rise towards the latter end 
of August. 

Astrologers,as wel] as Astronomers, have 
been employed by the arrival of this ex- 
cursive stranger. Perhaps the most pro- 
bable, and equally agreeable prediction is, 
that this year’s vintage, like that of 1811, 
will produce wines brilliant as his tail, and 
with juices concentrated as his nucleus! 

£yina Marbles.—T he present proprietor, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Royal of Ba- 
varia, has reserved the publication of thede- 
tails of his statues on an enlarged scale, and 
as they are now placed in the Gallery at Mu- 
nich, it is hoped that they will shortly ap- 
pear with all the minuteness and attention 
due to such interesting subjects; the casts 
of them, however, which, by an agreement 
at the sale, were to be furnished to the 
several former proprietors, are daily ex- 
pected in England. 

The Aginetan statues furnish the only 
illustrations in our possession, of the heroic 
costume and armour, as described by 
Homer, Aichylus, and the earliest Grecian 
writers; and the great nicety of execution 
in the smallest details, corresponds perfectly 
with the exactness which the poets have 
observed in their description ; a minute and 
scrupulous attention is paid to each tie and 
fastening, and as if the whole had been 
offered to the severest scrutiny, the parts 
never seen, were equally furnished with 
exact resemblance of each particular detail, 
in the most antient coins of Corinth, Sy- 
baris, Posidonia, and the earliest Greek 
cities of Italy, as well as of lonia, which were 
much earlier proficients in arts, than those 
of Greece Proper; and in the vases of the 
most archaic style (commonly in black 
on a red ground) we trace the character 
which is developed and explained in these 
statues, 

Cause of Sleep.—The most remarkable 
instance of periodical intermission of func- 
tion is that attendant upon sleep; and it 
may excite surprise in the minds of those 
who are not aware of the imperfect state of 
our knowledge of the animal economy, to 
find this familiar affection classed among 
those phenomena which the physiologist is 
unable to explain or account for. 

Sleep is promoted by most causes that 
excite a pleasing sensation; which havea 
tendency to produce relaxation of vessels, 
upon prittiples explained in treating of cor- 
poreal impressions; provided always that 
these causes be applied when the vessels are 
predisposed to this state of quiescence. Thus 
alter exercise, especially in the open air, 
and in frosty weather, sleep is promoted by 
a warm fire, a hearty meal, anda few glasses 
of wine. When the vessels have not heen 


disposed to rest by previous exertion, exhi- 
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laration is the usual effect that results from 
these causes, instead of sleep. 

The darkness and silence of night are eyj. 
dently conducive to the production of sleep, 
and apparently owe their influence to the 
abstraction of stimulus, or the removal of 
all external impressions, which are calcu- 
lated to keep up active circulation. 

Physical causes act mostly upon distant 
parts, and extend their influence to the brain 
through vascular sympathy; but mental 
impressions act directly upon the brain it- 
self, and their operation becomes therefore 
a question of greater interest. 

Now the impressions most likely to pro- 
duce drowsiness, when the cerebral vessels 
are disposed to rest, are such as engross the 
attention without exciting any lively inte- 
rest; for by thus preventing the mind from 
occupying itself with subjects really enliven- 
ing, they actually produce the abstraction 
of stimulus. 

Such is, accordingly, the effect of reading 
an uninteresting book, or listening to a 
long dull story. In this state of mental 
weariness, the obligation to make the effort 
increases its irksomeness; and, as a wearied 
traveller, at the prospect of a long and dreary 
road still before him, becomes more sensi- 
ble of fatigue, and, feeling his strength un- 
equal to the effort, sinks under the bare ap- 
prehension; so the mind, when weary, 
often sinks at the anticipation of a long and 
painful effort of attention. 

Yet the failure of mental activity, like the 
fatigue of the limbs, does not proceed from 
actual exhaustion of nervous energy, or 
from a change in its properties, for let an 
adequate cause be presented, and the atten 
tion is presently awake again; spontaneous 
relaxation subsides; circulation is renewed, 
and the activity of the mind restored. 

Certain substances, termed narcotics, as 
coffee or green tea, when taken into the 
stomach, create wakefulness. That they 
also quicken circulation is well known, and 
this sufficiently accounts for their prevent- 
ing sleep. 

The operation of mental impressions, 
which retard or prevent sleep, must be evi- 
dent from what has already been offered. 

As grief disposes to sleep, and creates a 
heaviness by causing circulation to languish, 
and by promoting congestion in: the head; 
so joy, which has an opposite tendency, and 
was shewn to operate by increasing vascu- 
lar mobility, occasions wakefulness. 

Fear, which is the apprehension of pain, 
acts in the same way as pain itself, or ex- 
cites direct contraction in the cerebral ves- 
sels as formerly shewn, and has, conse- 
quently, the most decided influence in pre- 
venting sleep, affording a striking illustration 
of the principle in question. 

In short, the symptoms present, the means 
that promote, and those which prevent, 
sleep, all concur to prove, that it proceeds 
from full and slow circulation in the brain. 
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roduced by the spontaneous remission of 
Son in the cerebral vessels, simultaneously 
occurring with a retarded pulse from dimi- 
nished action of the heart. 

Dreaming.—A gentleman, who had _ re- 
cently returned to [Ireland from visiting 
some friends in England, dreamt that he 
was again in the midst of the friends he 
had left. But the circumstance of his return 
arising in his mind, he was puzzled to re- 
concile these recollections with the scene 
before him, and endeavoured to prove to 
himself, that he had actually returned by 
recalling various particulars of his departure 
and voyage home; until he convinced him- 
self of the truth. On the other hand, he 
was still contradicted by the evidence of the 
scene around him; and remembering that 
false preceptions or delusions of this sort 
attend insanity, he inferred, that he must 
have become deranged, until the alarm 
awoke him. 

Our morning dreams are more connected 
at one time than at another, which seems to 
depend upon the more or less perfect re- 
newal of circulation in the organ, when 
some accidental cause of disturbance sets 
the mind at work again. 

Another circumstance that may render 
our dreams more connected, as suggested 
in Dr. Wilson’s Treatise on Febrile Dis- 
eases, is the employment of language to 
embody our thoughts; for though words 
be not actually uttered, yet the lips are often 
faintly seen to move, and the effort may be 
feebly made, and occupy nearly the same 
time as if they were; thus serving to re- 
strain the rapid succession of ideas, and 
render them more connected. Without 
some check of this kind, in the renewed 
activity of the mind which now prevails, a 
whole history of fire, thieves, or murder, 
may be dreamt during the creaking of a 
hinge, or the opening of a door. 

Antiseptic Powder.—In Java and the 
neighbouring islands, it is said that they 
produce extraordinary effects by means 
of apowder of singular composition, and 
of which they make frequent use. Mr. 
Titsing was an eye-witness to some of 
these effects while he resided in Japan, 
where he was for some time employed 
m the Company’s business. This ‘pow- 
der, he says, not only relaxes and unstrings 
every fibre of the living frame, but also 
preserves the dead from all rigidity and 
stiffness, while at the same time it wards off 

faction for a long time. When one 

sin Japan, a skilful person comes, and 
taking a small quantity of this powder, puts 
it into the eyes and ears of the dead body. 
In a few minutes the joints regain their 
» the whole body becomes soft and 


: 






ung, every muscle contracts with ease, 
and they dispose of the dead in any attitude 
pe Sometimes they place them 

erect in a chair, sometimes as if 





reading or writing at a table, sometimes in 
a stooping, and sometimes in a horizontal 


posture, according as fancy or the choice of 


friends and relations dictate. This flexibi- 
lity of the dead fibre, he says, continues as 
long as its organization remains entire, and 
that is for along time. He was desirous to 
have a further proof of the efficacy of this 
singular powder, and an opportunity occur- 
red to satisfy himself completely. on this 
head. One of their own sailors died aboard 
his ship: two days after his death, when his 
body was now quite rigid and signs of inci- 
pient putrefaction appeared, he sent for one 
of those who perform these operations on 
the dead, to come and exhibit his art on the 
body of the sailor. He came accordingly, 
and demanded that the body should be im- 
mediately carried ashore. This was done, 
and the powder, as usual, put into the eyes 
and ears; in a few minutes the body be- 
came soft and flexible, in every part the 
putrefactive process was stopped, and Mr. 
Titsing saw the body ina cave many days 
afterwards, laid in a recumbent posture, 
quite pliant, and without further marks of 
corruption. He immediately purchased, at 
a considerable price, a small quantity of 
this extraordinary powder, but never made 
any use of it himself; he was even afraid to 
touch it, dreading that if it had such won- 
derful powers over the dead fibre, it might 
a fortiori, have still greater effect upon the 
living one, and induce such a degree of re- 
laxation as might never be recovered; and 
thus, perhaps, an event might follow as bad 
as, and more permanent than, from the Ja- 
vanese fascination. He says he consulted 
the physicians of Japan foran explanation 
of these astonishing phenomena. They 
would not communicate to him the secret 
of the nature and preparation of the pow- 
der, which is reserved solely for the initiated’; 
but told him the powder was absorbed from 
the eyes and ears when it first exerted its 
resolving effects by a particular system of 
absorbing vessels, which continued a certain 
kind Of circulation for several days after 
death, and that these vessels carried it for- 
ward through the whole body, through 
every fibre of which, it communicated and 
diffused itself. This appeared to him a very 
satisfactory account of the matter, and he 
said he had lately sent one half of his pow- 
der, accompanied with this account, to Hol- 
land, in order that the professors of anato- 
my, in their different theatres, might make 
experiments with it. Such were the ace 
counts Mr. Titsing gave, and he firmly be- 


lieved the truth of them. 


The Polyanthus Tuberosa.—This flower 


like all others at Batavia, emits hardly any 
smell during the day, which is generally the 
case in hot climates; but in the cool of the 
evening it exhales a very pleasing odour, 


and on that account is usually chosen by 
the ladies for adorning their hair, and strew 
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ing in their beds and bed-chambers; on this 
account, they call it in Malay language, Sul- 
tanaof the Night. But it is also destined 
for another purpose : they string the flowers 
like pearls on a silk thread, and make gar- 
lands and chaplets of them, by means of the 
form and position of which, they hold silent 
converse with their gallants at the ball or 
assembly. When placed on the right or 
left side of the head, high or low, farther 
forward or backward, larger or smaller in 
size, they convey different messages and 
meanings; but this language is conven- 
tional, and always previously settled between 
the mistress and the gallant. They often 
change their conventional alphabet to pre- 
vent discovery, and they always change it 
in toto when they form new connexions. 

Resistance of the Atmosphere to Falling 
Bodies.—M. Benedict Prevost suggests a 
new method of demonstrating this resistance, 
and its superior effect on light bodies. A 
piece of paper is placed flat on the bottom 
of a shallow cylindrical box, which is then 
suffered to fall from any height, the box 
being arranged so as to descend along the 
line of its axis, and with the bottom always 
beneath ; in this case the paper wil] not leave 
the box, but falls with the same rapidity, 
the resistance of the atmosphere being re- 
moved from it by the box. Ifa small piece 
of paper, a bit of down, or a fragment of 
leaf gold, be placed flat on a large coin, and 
the coin be allowed to fall, so that it is al- 
ways beneath, the lighter substance will de- 
scend with equal rapidity, and will afforda 
strong contrast to a piece suffered to float 
by itself in the air. 

Felocity of Sound.—From the experi- 
ments performed lately at San Jago, in 
Chili, by M. D. Josef de Epinosa, and D. 
Felipe Bauza, it appears that sound moves 
with a velocity of 1,227 English feet in a 
second, the air being at a temperature of 
73°, 5 Fahr. barometer 27. 44 inches. 

"s Drops.—A very good method of 
exhibiting the force exerted by those singu- 
lar pieces of glass on being broken, is to 
immerse them in a phial, or a tall glass, 
filled with water; on breaking off the end 
with a pair of pincers, the hody of the bulb 
is rent with such force as infallibly to break 
the vessel ; even a stout wine-bottle may be 
torn asunder by them in this way. 

Evolution of Light by the Expansion of 
Oxygen.— A very curious and important 
experiment has recently been made by M. 
Biot. It consirts in breaking, by means of 
a suitable apparatus, a ball of glass filled 
with oxygen gas, and in the receiver 
of an air-pump, in which as t a va- 


cuum as possible has been formed. The 
effect is to produce in a dark room a bril- 
liant light. 

English Gold.—Some fine specimens of 
native English Gold have been presented 
to the Royal Institution, by Sir Chri t 
Hawkins, Bart., through the hands of 
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Spencer. They were found lately whils 
streaming for tin, in the Parish of Ladock 
in Cornwall: some of the pieces weigh each 
60 grains. 

Artists in England.—It appears from a 
list of each class, lately published, that mo- 
dern patronage has created in England not 
less than 931 professional artists of various 
descriptions, in and near the metropolis: 
of whom there are 532 painters, 45 sculp. 
tors, 149 architects, 93 engravers in line, 
38 in mixed styles, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in 
aquatinta, 22 on wood ; and it deserves to be 
especially noticed, that, among the painters, 
there are no less than 43 ladies. 

Medical Properties of Hydrosulphurate 
of Tron.--Professor Van Mons has discovered 
that the hydrosulphurate of iron, produced 
by iron, sulphur, and water, possesses, 
when taken internally, the property of mak- 
ing salivation instantly cease as if by en- 
chantment ; and when administered exter- 
nally, of curing warts, scabs, and sores. 

Small Pox Deaths.—The following is an 
account of the number cf deaths occasioned 
by the casual Small Pox, extracted from 
the register of the hospital at Pancras for 
twenty years before the practice of vaccina- 
tion, and also for twenty years since ; also 
the number. of deaths as reported by the 
parish clerks of London, &c. copied from 
their general bills of all christenings and 
burials for the same periods :— 


Before Vaccination. 
A.D. | Hosp. Reg | Par. Reg. 


1779 
to 1867 36189 


1798 
Since Vaccination. 





A.D. |] Hosp. Reg. | Par. Reg. 
1799 

to 814 22480 
1818 


Decreased in deaths since the practice of 
vaccination was introduced—at the hospital, 
1053; in the parishes, 13709. 

Vaccination was introduced into practice 
at the hospital for inoculation, by Dr. W. 
Woodville, on the 19th of January, 1799. 
The number vaccinated from that date to 
the Ist of Jan. 1819, amounted to 43,394 at 
this hospital. 

Privés Transportables.—A Frenchman of 
the name of Fauche Borel, whom we remen- 
ber some time since to have received 4 
royal patent for making shoes out of a piece 
of hide, so as to form the shape on a mou!d, 
by splitting the skin, and currying the same 
wet tain egy and sole when so formed, 
and obviating the use of seams, stitching, 
and nails, has again another as 
curious invention for the benefit of the 
British nation, which he calls in his pro- 
spectus Privés 
odour to preserve the walls and foundations 
of public edifices, hotels, and private house, 
to avoid repairs, and to purify the fou! ait 
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of London, and other great cities of England 
and Scotland by the suppression or altera- 
tion of all the present privies. The pro- 
r says he has derived his plan from 
the invention of Messrs. Cazeneuve, Donat, 
and Co. for their process of fabricating the 
calcareous urine and fine sifted manure, for 
which they obtained an act in April last. 

This French schemer prefaces the bill 
of his nostrum, like the pillula salutaris, by 
pointing out the dreadful consequences of 
the insalubrity of the metropolis: and of 
the great cities and towns in England and 
Scotland arising from the present privies, 
and the long stay which the putrid eacre- 
ments make there, as being the true source 
of an infinity of evils which afflict huma- 
nity. 

He computes about 200,000 in London, 
of which hardly 10,000 are established on 
the principle of water, and called water-clo- 
sets ; the others are the centre of a perma- 
nent contagion. The fermentation which 
is caused by this amalgamation is again 
nourished by the suds and dish-water which 
the imprudence of servants adds to it. 

Consultin England the physicians, che- 
mists, &c. and it will be found (as well as it 
has been demonstrated by all the Royal so- 
cieties of medicine in France), that it is from 
this fermentation, the pestilence of which 
escaping on opening the seats, that a nun® 
ber of persons of both sexes contract illness 
of the most dangerous description,* such 
as the ophthal mia, the piles, endemical fevers, 
diarrheeas, dysenteries, ulcers, &c. To be 
assured of this melancholy truth, he desires 
us to visit the prisons of the King’s Bench, 
the Fleet, Newgate, &c. as well as the hos- 
pitals at Greenwich and Chelsea.t 

Another inconvenience proceeding from 
the t privies is the infiltration of the 
liquid parts of the excrement; this takes 
place in the cellars of houses, in the parti- 
tion-walls, and in the wells, where it poisons 
the water, and occasions expensive law-suits 
between the landlords ; this liquid flows un- 
der ground to the springs, and finds its way 
bya thousand channels to the river, where 
itcorrupts the water destined to form the 
drink and dress the victuals of an immense 


n. 

0 obviate all these dangers, this com- 
pany of fossés d’aissance promises, by 
means of the moveable privies, to avoid all 

ion by the separation of the excre- 

ment from the urine, from the moment they 
pass into the basons—the carrying away of 
moveable privies and replacing them, 


* How, then, is it that a contagion, and 
even the plague itself, has not long ago 
broke out in Paris, where very few of the 
Ptivies have seats at all, and where the filth 

of which have been so long dis- 
to the British traveller? 
t The Frenchman should have visited 
these establishments himself first. 
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without the smallest delay, will take place 
at periods determined by the landlords, and 
as the recipients are hermetically closed 
that none of the matter can penetrate, there 
cannot result any species of odour. The ex- 
pense is computed at less than what it costs 
at present for the periodical emptying and 
repairs of the actual privies. 

He then says, the salubrity of the metro- 
polis will obtain, by the realization of this 
new system, all the melioration of which it 
is susceptible, and there will no longer be 
seen, particularly in London, young people 
of both sexes without that beautiful carnation 
with which Nature embellished them. 

In this persuasion we hope that the 
British government, always disposed to re- 
ceive favourably, and to encourage by its 
authority, will appropriate an invention as 
useful for the good of humanity as the sys- 
tem of the Vaccine.* 

Messrs. F. and Co., in conjunction with 
the French Company, are to execute their 
plans on the same systemfirst, the same 
models, plans, devices, drawings, memorials, 
and authentic documents—second, the com- 
plete apparatus of the different numbers, di- 
mensions, &c. &c. and with filtering stones, 
moveable tubes, and guantries, mechanical 
seats, and other accessories. Third, the 
process for the fabrification of the calcareous 
vegetable powder, fabricated by means of 
the urine, and that for the fabrification of 
salt-petre extracted from the said powder. 
By this process, the fine sifted manure pro- 
ceeding from the solid matters is prepared 
and ready to be employed in manuring the 
land in the space of one month, and the urine 
rendered compact in less than three hours is 
without scent, capable of being transported 
any where, and containing vegetable salts 
the most fertile to manure the gardens, &c. 
So much for the important discoveries of 
Mr. Fauche Borel to benefit John Bull. 

FRANCE. 

New febrifuge plant.—Dr. Lando, phy- 
sician to the charitable institution of the 
first arrondissement of Paris, has lately 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior, 
and circulated among his medical brethren, 
a memoir on the febrifuge virtues of the 
flowers of the Centaurea Calcytripa of 
Linnzus. The observations of this phy- 
sician, supported by the success of various 
instances in which he had administered it, 
prove that the flowers of this plant, which is 
common enough, are effectual substitutes 
for the Peruvian bark in cases of intermittent 
fever and various other diseases. | 

These flowers may beemployed in powder, 
in infusion, in decoction, and in extract. To 
render their febrifuge virtue more active 
and constant, a vinous infusion is preferable. 
Dr. Lando proposes to banish by means of 
this indigenous medicine, those exotic febri- 





* Not forgetting a grant of 40 or 50,0000. 
for the inventor. 
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fuges which are always costly, and too often 
adulterated, or spoiled. Hospitals, and the 

or especially, would find their advantage 
in adopting this remedy. The doctor first 
suspected the virtue of this plant, when 
herbarizing on the mountains of Liguria 
in 1802, and since that time he has tried it 
frequently, especially among country people 
and the poorer classes; and is well con- 
vinced that the febrifuge virtues he ascribes 
to it are incontestable. 

New Periodical Journal: Greek.—The 
power of the press has no where been so 
well understood as in France. It is re- 
markable, that a life and character of Buo- 
vaparte, with a summary of his exploits, &c. 
such as they were therein blazoned, was 
found in circulation by some late travellers, 
in the wildest regions of Tartary ; so that 
the wandering hordes might read (or hear 
read) in their own language the name and 
achievements of the hero destined to uni- 
versal empire. We do not annex to the 
works printed at Paris, in foreign languages, 
the same intentions at this moment, but the 
policy is certainly deep that favours these 
publications. There has been during some 
time past, established at Paris, a Hermes 
Romanus, or Latin Mercury, from which 
foreigners the most distant, conversant with 
Latin, might deduce the most favourable 
ideas of French literature,and manners, and 
power. A rival to this Mercury is now on 
the point of appearing in the Atheneum or 
Greek Minerva: designed eminently for 
circulation among the Greek islands, and 
the provinces, where the language is spoken. 
Its purpose is not merely to convey news, 
for the journals already in publication are 
sufficient for that; bat it will give the most 
favourable accounts of French writers; and 
French performances in gencral, literary, 
scientific, graphical, mechanical, commer- 
cial, &c. &c. 

Medicat Botany : New Species of Tea.— 
The plant called Xenopoma Thea Sinensis, 
is a species of the tea plant, hardly known 
to the English, and not imported by them 
as an article of commerce. It was brought 
into France about two years ago, by a Rus- 
sian, and has lately been examined by order 
of the Minister of the Interior. The aca- 
demicians, the chemists, and the physicians, 
to whom this duty was committed, have 
agreed that its virtues are sudorific and 
stomachic. The leaves may be used green, 
immediately as they are gathered from the 
plant. Itis easily cultivated; and though 
it requires a hot bed in northern climates, 
yet, it is thought, that in the warmer ex- 
posures, and under the climate of the South 
of France and of Italy, it would soon become 
naturalized. The t is now delivering at 


Paris, for the purpose of multiplying it, with 
printed directions how to aunt, the manner 
of using it, &c. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Statistics.--Switzerland is how composed of 
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twenty-two cantons, instead of, as formerly, 
thirteen. The entire extent of this asso- 
ciation is 1980 square leagues: the total of 
the population is 1,687,900 souls: making 
about 875 to the league. 

The most extensive Canton is that of 
Berne ; then follows the Grisons, nearly of 
equal extent; then the Cantons of the 
Valais, the Vaud, and the Tesin : the smaller 
are those of Bale, Appenzel, Schaffhausen, 
Geneva, and Zug, the smailest of all. 

The strongest in point of absolute popu- 
lation is the Canton of Berne, then those of 
Zurich, the Vaud, St. Gall, Argovia, &c. 
Geneva surpasses all in point of re/ative 
population ; meaning the number of people 
compared with the extent of territory. The 
weakest are, the Valais, the Grisons and Uyi, 

The number of men raised as soldiers, at 
the rate of two per cent. of the population, is 
33,768; the expences for this purpose, 
divided among the twenty-two Cantons, are 
540,107 fr. 

The following verses have been composed 
in order to assist the memory in retaining 
the names of these twenty-two separate, yet 
combined states : 


Argovia and Friburgh, Bile, Soleure and 
Berne, 

Geneva, Uri, Glaris, the Grisons and Lu- 
cerne ; 

Zug, Schaffhause, Zurich; St. Gai!, Vaud, 
Neufchatel ; 

Thurgovia, Unterwald, the Valais, Appen- 
zell ; 

The Tesin and proud Schweitz, that boasts 
the glorious name of Tell. 


ITALY. 


Journals. — Journals are certainly the 
historians and chroniclers of their times ; 
and a man had better have a bad epitaph 
after his death, than their ill report while he 
is living; as Shakespeare observes of the 
players in his days, Italy has formerly 
been distinguished by works of this de- 
scription. We cannot forget the journals of 
Apostolo Zeno, of Scipio Maffei, of J. Lami, 
of P. Zaccaria, of Fabroni, the Frustra 
Litteraria of Baretti, the Caffé, of Milan, 
&c. What is the actual state of this branch 
of literature which affords the most striking 
indications of national literature, and of the 
existing degree of civilization, it may be 
worth our while to enquire. 

Rome, the eternal city, long boasted her 
Literary Ephemerides, and her Anthology, 
but Rome has failed in supporting them. 
The hope to supply their place by a new 

urual entitled Lo Zibaldone, (miscellanies) 

ut, scarcely had it ap when its 


temper and contents too truly foretold the. 


fate that awaited it. M- Guattani continues 
his Enyclopedic Memoirs, on antiquities and 
the Fine Arts; for which, it must be,ac- 
knowledged, Rome is a favourable situation: 
this is published monthly. Another Ency- 
clopedia is published weekly; and a third 
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has lately been announced under the tide of 
Giornale Arcadico. 

On this it might be remarked, that as 
Rome is the seat of ecclesiastical (Catholic) 
power and learning, it might be supposed, 
that journals devoted to learning, should be 
supported at Rome with energy and emu- 
jaion: and, as al] the information from 
foreign (Catholic) countries, that concerns 
the state of the Church, centers in Rome, 
it might be supposed also, that ecclesiastical 
intelligence should be circulated from that 
center to all parts of Christendom. The 
dead silence of the Church speaks loudly, 
and bodes no good to her affairs. 

Bologna is the only province, of all that 
are.under the government of the church, 
which produces periodicals, whence much in- 
struction may be derived: one of these is 
called Opuscula Scientifica, the other, Opus- 
cula Literaria: a third is intended, under 
the title of Giornale della nuova dotlrina 
Medica Italiana. It is evident from the 
titles of these works, that they are supported 
by members of the learned professions, to 
whom they may afford interesting informa- 
tion, but the public at large, the general 
readers, if such there can be, under such 
circumstances, are neither gratified nor im- 
proved by any publication of a more en- 
larged and comprehensive character. 

Tuscany, and especially Florence, cele- 
brated for Lami’s Nouvella Literaria, 
and others of a like nature, had not a jour- 
nal at the beginning of last year. An 
attempt was made to institute one, called 
the Journal of the Society, but the first 
number was too feeble to allow hope to rest 
onit. JZ Genio underwent the same fate. 
Better things are expected from Il Saggia- 
tore, the Essayist, or perhaps, more nearly to 
its intention, the Endeavourer. 

Parma has suspended the journal Medico- 
Lhirurgico, which had been favourably re- 
ceived. Modena, Lucca, Genoa, Turin, 
in the beginning of 1818, had no journals ; 
but Genoa and Turin have since distinguish- 
ed themselves; one by its Aalcidoscopia 
Letterario, the other by Baron Zach's 
Astronomical, §c. Correspondence which 
has been removed to it, from the former 
place of its observatory and publications. 

Of all the cities forming the Venetian 
slates, Padua only supports two journals, 
one medical, of Professor Porera, now 
printed at Venice; the other of Italian 
Literature, which does not appear regularly. 

Milan is the only city, that, at the present 
moment, is not suffering under this general 
penury of periodical works. ‘This town re- 

‘impetus communicated by late 
events. Not fewer than eleven journals are 
published here: the Giornale della Dame, 
the Ladies’ Journal; the Folio Bibliogra- 
eco, the Bibliographic Sheet of the journal 
of general medicine ; the Annali di Com- 
mercio; the Biblioteca Italiana; the 
Gasetia di Milano; the Raccoglitore ; 
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the Collector ; the Conciliatore ; the Accat- 
tabrighe ; the Quarreller; the Apis, or 
Bee, recently started: and the Journal of 
Medicine and Chemistry, which, though 
printed at Pavia, may be regarded as be 
longing to Milan 

Sicily, at the commencement of the last 
year, had no periodical work. Naples fur- 
nished to the readers of the Two Sicilies 
some supply of food for the mind, by the 
Encyclopedic Journal and the Bibliotheca 
Analytica. The first of these is rather sup- 
ported by the protection of the minister, 
than by the favour of the public: the second 
is a miscellany of minor articles borrowed 
from the journals. Recently another jour- 
nal is announced, under the title of the 
Mercurio Siculo. 

It must not be thought that the absence of 
literary journals implies, in all cases, the 
absence of literati. The fact is, that the 
public circumstances of the country of which 
they form a part, or the peculiar circum- 
stances of these cities at the present moment 
are unfavourable to such exertions; they 
ate not called for: the population is indif- 
ferent to their services. This is a sufficient 
proof that much remains to be done to bring 
up the people of Italy, of learned Italy, of Ca- 

stholic Italy, to the level in respect to know- 
ledge and information, of the barbarous and 
the heretical Ultramontanes, 
RUSSIA. 

Foundation of the University of St. Pe- 
tersburg, February 4, 1819.— His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor having, on the report of 
Prince Alexander Galitzin, minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and of public instruction, 
issued an edict, by which a University was 
to be established at St. Petersburg, was 
pleased, on the 8th of this month, to confirm 
the plan proposed for its preliminary orga- 
nization. In consequence, the cousellor of 
state, Ouvaroff, inspector of the district, was 
present on the 14th, at an extraordinary sit- 
ting of a conference of the Central Institu- 
tion for the instruction of youth. The sitting 
opened by readiig the report of the minis- 
ter, and the plan confirmed by his Majesty. 
After which the inspector addressed thie 
members of the conference in the following 
discourse :— 

«‘ The establishment of the University of 
St. Petersburgh is an event memorable for 
all. For you, gentlemen, it is a striking tes- 
timony of the interest taken by his Majesty 
the Emperor in the peaceful conquests of 
knowledge and the sciences. The Central In- 
stitution for the instruction of youth, now des- 
tined to form the new University, has closed, 
ijn the most honourable manner, an existence 
of fifteen years. The pupils it has educated 
are distinguished in all places by their at- 
tachment to the duties of their station, and 
by noble efforts directed to the promotion of 
the public welfare From this day the circle 


of your occupations becomes more extensive : 


you will nolonger confine your instructions 














te a select number of students; to all who 
desire to place themselves under your super- 
intendance, you will facilitate the means of 
accomplishing their purposes. Your la- 
hours, enlarging with the career that now 
opens before you, will no longer be circum- 
scribed within the limits of the institution 
alone; you will find in the impression made 
on the opinion of the public at large, the 
noblest recompence of your efforts. Weare 
not ignorant of the obstacles by which we 
are surrounded. Time, and united endea- 
vours, will triamph over them. All the parts 
which compose this new University have 
not yet attained the requisite degree of per- 
fection; all is not yet accomplished: but all 
will be accomplished by steadiness and per- 
severance, by union, by devotedness to the 
general cause. To do honour frankly to 
whatever is sublime and sacred in human 
life and human nature—to propagate the 
salutary doctrines of morals founded on re- 
ligion—to establish the solid principles of 
classical education, and to effect, by such 
means, the general confidence of the nation, 
and the perfection of the new University in 
all its parts;—such are the ends towards 
which we ought to strive with all our force: — 
I say we, for I have always included myself 
among you, gentlemen. During the course 
of nine years, you have always found in me, 
I venture to say as much, the most constant 
willingness to partake your labours, your suf- 
ferings, and your auccess. This harmony, 
which has not been absolutely useless to the 
institution, will become the basis of the good 
order of the new University, The indefatiga- 
ble solicitude of the worthy minister, whose 
name will be for ever associated with that of 
the University of St. Petersburgh, is a gua- 
rantee of the protection of our august sove- 
reign. May this new asylum, opened to 
the sciences, flourish under his auspices: 
may it produce fruits worthy ALEXANDER 
and his time—worthy our country, for 
which it is honourable to die, but not less 
honourable to live, to live the life of the soul, 
ae life of understanding, the life of intel- 
ot,” 

After this address, the assembly unani- 
mously, in virtue of Article XV. of the pre- 
liminary organization, confirmed by his Im- 
peria} Majesty, named his Excellency the 
Minister Galjizin, an honorary member of 
the University of St. Petersburgh. 

To prepare for the solemn opening of the 
University, the constitutional regulations are 
under revision. The principa] endeavour will 
be to combine according to the plan proposed, 
a course of public instruction, with those of 
the students respectively, according to the 
purposes of their several destinations. In- 
stead of the ancient divisions common to 
Universities, this of St. Petersburgh will be 
divided into three principal sections or facul- 
ties, of which the first will comprize the 
Philosophical and Juridical Sciences ; the 
second, the Natural and Mathematical 
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Sciences; the third, the Historical and 
Philological Sciences. The University with 
its vicinity will be governed by a council of 
administration, of which the inspector is 
president. There will, also, be a director, 
named by the government, and a rector, 
annually chosen by the conference, on whom 
will depend the whole of the scientific de- 
partment of the University. The most dis. 
tinguished professors will be engaged, both 
native and foreign. 

University of Dorpat.——This establish- 
ment has recently received a new organiza- 
tion. It has been endowed by the emperor 
with an annual revenue of 88,871 silver 
rubles; and the salaries of professors have 
been fixed at 1,447 rubles (about 1,750/.) 
perannum. After the death of a professor 
who has not occup‘ed his seat five years, his 
widow or children will be entitled to an al- 
lowance of one year’s salary, and to a pen- 
sion, determined by his merit. If he has 
served the University more than five years, 
but less than fifteen years, the widow will re- 
ceive the same allowance, and to a fixed 
pension of not Jess than one filth part of the 
salary ; for fifteen years complete, it is one 
fourth part of the salary. After twenty-five 
years of service, each professor will retain 
his full salary, under the title of pension. 
This pension will be continued, although the 
professor receiving it should settle in a fo- 
reign country; and at his death, his widow 
or children will derive the same benefits as 
if he had died in actual service. 

The number of students at the University 
of Dorpat is about two hundred, But this 
will soon be increased, as the Emperor has 
ordered that all young persons who aspire to 
public service in the provinces situated on 
the Baltic, should pass three years in prepa- 
ratory studies, either at Dorpat or at some 
other Russian University, before they pro- 
ceed to visit any foreign University what- 
ever. 

Hortus Siccus Caucasicus, &c.—A col- 
lection of the rare plants of Mount Caucasus, 
gathered in a state of spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, and communicated to the lovers of 
botany by Baron Wittinghoff and Professor 
Hoffmann. Nolid, Moscow, 1812.—We dis- 
tinguish this work because ‘only the first 
number of it had appeared when almost all 
the copies of that number fell a prey to the 
flames in the too famous conflagration of 
Moscow :—and, also, because the continua- 
tion will probably be carried on at Paris, 
where the original work, with the dried 
specimens of the plants, has been brought, 
and is now deposited in the Jardin du Roi. 
It is understood that the plates will be fur- 
nished by the lithographic process, and co?- 
sequently this will be one instance of advat- 
tage derived to Paris from the practice 
of that art. Baron Wittinghoff lately 
passed six months in the French me- 
tropolis, in company with other foreigness, 
employed in visiting the public establisi- 
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ments, the hospitals, prisons, elementary 
«chools, societies for encouragement of in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, benevolence, 
&c. by which he has obtained an invaluable 
fund of practical knowledge for the advan- 
tage of his native country. 

INDIA. 
From a Dutch Journal for July, the present month.) 

Batavia.—The recent loss of the valu- 
able collection of Natural History on board 
the Amsterdam, will, it is hoped, speedily 
be repaired by a new collection, including 
various objects of art, science, and antiquity, 
which afford additional proofs of the exist- 
ence of a nation in this part of the world, in 
the primitive ages. The collection will be 
embarked on board vessels at present on the 
point of sailing for the mother-country. 
Among the most curious objects, are the skin 
of an orang-outang, of extraordinary size, 
the plumage of the bird called canguroe, and 
several rare animals. 

The collection also contains various frag- 
ments of objects employed in the Pagan wor- 
ship of the most remote antiquity, which 
were scattered over different parts of the 
island, and which present curious specimens 
of the advanced state of sculpture in Java, 
even in the earliest ages. The most remark- 
able are six stone statues, the size of life; 
they were dug from the ruins of Malang, 
and have hitherto been in the possession of 
M. Engelhardt, who now readily resigns 
them to enrich the collection of his native 
eountry. Three of these statues are already 
embarked for the Netherlands. One repre- 
sents the goddess Dorga, with eight hands: 
she is leaning on.a buffalo and trampling on 
vice; another is a goddess with an elephant’s 
head, called Ganessa in the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and Raja Demang, or Gana Singa 
Jaya, by the Javanese; and finally, the third 
represents a bull of superior execution, the 
sizeof nature: it is called Nandi. 

An artist, named Payen, is engaged here 
in painting a landscape for the Royal Mu- 
seum of the Netherlands, which, it is ex- 
peeted, will gain the admiration of Euro- 
pean amateurs, and reflect high credit on 
the talent of the painter, who is a pupil of 
M. Van Assche, of Brussels. The picture 
represents a view in the vicinity of Bretten- 
*0rg, sketched from the river Sylowoning, 
hear the mountain of Mega on, 

Calcutta, Nov. 9, 1818. 

Hindoo Superstition overcome.—A native 
Hindoo doctor has performed a surgical 
operation here, in a very dexterous and able 
manner. A boy of about thirteen years of 
age, the son of one of the Bazar servants, 
had for a long time been afflicted with the 
stone, and was getting worse and. worse 
daily. The father sent for a native doctor, 

lives in one of the Bartpore villages in 

the neighbourhood, and who had the repu- 
of having successfully cut for the 

stone several times. The man came, and 
alter having examined the boy, said that he 
would undertake to perform the operation, 
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if it was sanctioned by the authority there ; 
and being assured that he might undertake 
it with perfect confidence, and that whatso- 
ever might happen, no mischief should 
come to him; both the boy, the father, 
and the doctor went away pleased and satis- 
fied with the encouragement they had re- 
ceived. 

On returning the next morning, they re- 
ported that the operation had been performed 
successfully, and that the boy was relieved 
from the excruciating agony he had been in. 
The stone extracted was of the size of a small 
walnut, rough and jagged, it had the ap- 
pearance of a coarse freestone, with little 
fissures somewhat discoloured. 

It was extracted by what you would call 
a lateral operation, with no other instru- 
ment than a razor, a lancet, and a needle. 

The perineum was well rubbed with sweet 
oil, until it became quite soft and flexible, so 
that the stone was sensibly perceivable to the 
touch, and by pressure through the canal, 
was brought to the point most convenient 
for making the incision, but what seems 
most admirable in this man’s mode of ope- 
rating is, that he contrived to fix the stone, 
so that when the incision was large enough, 
it forced its way through the opening with- 
out the pain of extracting by the forceps, 
&c. This is now the fourth day, and the 
boy is doing well, without any appearance 
of fever. In twenty days they say, the 
wound will be healed up, when he will be 
perfectly well. The diet prescribed is very 
low and simple. 

The doctor’s name is Munsook Roy; he 
lives at Kama, in the Burtpore district, 
about twelve coss from Mattra. He is of 
the Kait caste. The father of the boy is 
Manuck Chund, of the Kitteria caste, by 
which you will see that the Hindoos have 
no objection to perform surgical operations. 

The Trade of Siam.—Two Grabs, the 
Fatteh Alvadood, and Ahmedy, belonging 
to the natives of the port of Madras, have 
this year proceeded to Siam, so that we 
may confidently expect some increase to the 
very superficial knowledge we at present 
possess of that interesting country. For 
these last thirty years it has scarcely been 
visited by an Englishman, or even a Eyro- 
pean, if we except a solitary missionary or 
two. That the trade is profitable admits of 
no doubt, and we hope the present adven- 
turers will open to us again this source of 
profit. The Siamese, like their neighbours 
of Avaand Pegu are Boodhists, but, contrary 
to their brethren on this side, will, (though 
they refuse to take life) partake of any thing 
that is killed to their hand. Siam, as well 
as Pegu, is full of Mahomedan adven- 
turers, who have so much weight with 
the government as to influenee them to ex- 
clude European vessels, that is, to levy such 
exactions as amount to prohibition. This 
trade was pursued with great advantage by 


-the Nabob and Mahomedan merchants ‘ot 


Surat, before that place went to decay, 
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Straits of Gaspar—Alceste Reef.—The 
loss of his Majesty's ship Alceste,commanded 
by Captain Murray Maxwell, in her return 
from China through the Straits of Gaspar, 
having given alarm to navigators as to the 
safety of the passage through that channel, 
we have great pleasure in laying before our 
readers an original and authentic description 
of that reef, as ascertained from angles taken 
over the keel of the Alceste, which still 
marks the situation of the wreck. 

The highest part of West Island bore 
S. 22. 20’ W. distant four miles and eight- 
tenths. A remarkable white rock forming 
the northern end of Middle Island S, 18° 3! 
0. E. distant one mile and three-tenths, the 
highest part of Middle Island forming a peak 
S. 2° 0' E. The shoals of this part of 
Middle Island consist of several narrow but 
long patches of corals, forming channels 
with from six to ten fathoms water, but too 
intricate for shipping to navigate. 

The Alceste’s keel is lying about ten 
yards from that of the Portugueze ship 
Amelia, which was wrecked here in 1816. 
No other dangers exist on the outside of 
these wrecks, which are under the surface 
ot the water in two or three fathoms depth. 
The soundings coming from the northward 
very gradually, decrease to ten fathoms near 
the reefs. With the pitch of the reef bear- 
ing east, at the distance of two miles, are 
twenty fathoms water. One mile west of 
West Island are two patches of rocks, nearly 
even with the water’s edge, lying on a bank, 
the general sounding on which is from six 
to ten fathoms. 

Ross’s Rock bears W. from the peak of 
Middle Island, distant four miles and a half 
from West Island. Navigators taking care 
to avoid the above-mentioned dangers, will 
find the Straits of Gaspar preferable to those 
of Banca. 

We are happy to add, that a survey of 
these straits, as well as of Clement’s Straits, 
the shoals north of Gaspar Island, the south- 
ern parts of the Straits of Banca, and the 
Dogger Bank, had been made during the 
jast season, and that it had been ascertained 
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that there was a good channel inside the 
bank, which hes off Point Romania and the 
Water Island. This channel is three or 
four miles in breadth, and will be of great 
advantage to ships leaving China in the 
N. E. monsoon, enabling them to get into 
the Straits of Sincapore with facility and 
safety in bad weather. 
AMERICA. 

The Americans have applied the power 
of steam to supersede that of horses in pro- 
pelling stage-coaches. 

In the state of Kentucky, a stage-coach 
is now established with a steam engine, 
which travels at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour; it can be stopped instantly, and set 
again in motion with its former velocity, 
and is so constructed that the passengers sit 
within two feet of the ground; the velocity 
depends on the size of the wheels. 

Habits of the Toad.—The following is a 
copy of an article from the. West Chester 
New-York Herald, dated June :—** Some 
time last week, Mr. John Lacock of this 
place, a gentleman of undoubted integrity 
and veracity, while splitting a cedar tree 
into quarters for posts, discovered in the 
heart of it a living toad, about hali-grown. 
The cavity in which it was lodged was but 
merely large enough to contain it, and there 
was not even the smallest communication 
from the cavity for the circulation of any 
air; the tree was periectly solid, from its 
size is supposed to be at least twenty or 
thirty years growth. As soon as the tree 
was quartered, the toad, conscious of having 
regained its liberty, instantly leaped from its 
confinement, and still lives. ¢ 

Chinese Trade.—lt is a fact, that in the year 
1817-18, the trade from America to China 
employed 7,000,000 dollars, and 16,000 tons 
of shipping; during the same time, the Bri- 
tish trade to China occupied 6,500,000 dol- 
lars, and 20,000 tons of shipping; conse- 
quently, allowing that the American mer- 
chant receives his return in the course of 
one year, while the British requires nearly 
two years, the American trade to China is 
more extensive than our own. 
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REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from our last.) 

469. «Scene near Hallistead, Ullswa- 
ter,” by T. C. Hoffand. This romantic 
prospect is happily selected, and treated 
in a superior style. The base of a huge 
hill forms the foreground, rising with a 
precipitous line of towering elevation to 
the right of the view, A peasant girl 
and lad seated in front, with a few sheep, 
embellish the scene. The middle ground 
is composed of a piece of water, skirted 
with low wood ; a stone farm-house and 
dut-oflices, pleasantly situated, and shel- 


tered behind by groves and lofty hills 
which form a bold and picturesque dis- 
tance. A part of the landscape is en- 
riched by cattle and figures. A volume 
of airy clouds is in motion along the ho- 
rizon, and the sky is enlivened by touches 
of delicious. blue in the centre, and fic: 
kered by bright silvery clouds to the left. 
There is a powerful feeling in every par! 
of this fine picture. The effect of at: 
mosphere is excellent; the light gleam- 
ing and spirited, and the foliage touched 
with freedom. The masses are broad 
and vigorous; the verdurous characte? 
of English scenery is admirably depicts4. 
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and the whole view painted with a taste, 
spirit, and truth of nature, which do 
honour to this artist's pencil. 37. Ulls- 
watcr, from the grounds of J. Marshall, 
esq. Hallstead in Cumberland.” This 
is another romantic and_ well-known 
view, executed by Hoffland, with a fine 
breadth and chastity of effect. The wa- 
ter and distances are cleverly painted, 
and the deep stillness in the shadows to 
the right, communicates a pleasing lustre 
to the lights of the sky and scenery. 234. 
«A Sketch from Nature,” by the same 
artist, is a little gem, full of attraction. 
A sunny bit of fore-ground edged with 
low wood, a magnificent piece of water 
in the middle-ground, bounded by ro- 
mantic hills and a luminous sky, full of 
air and motion, form this enchanting 
rospect. It is touched off with much 
ightness of pencil, spirit and _bril- 
liancy of effect. 343. “A View of Scar- 
borough Castle—clearing after a Squall,” 
by the same. The castle and bold head- 
land on which it stands, form the middle 
distance, and the sea rolls in with much 
picturesque spirit on the fore-ground ; 
the waters stretch away in darkness to 
the left, where the view is enlivened 
by some light fishing-vessels. The 
bright mass of the clouds near the centre, 
the breaks of blue, which shew the pro- 
mise of a fine day, and the passing off of 
the gloom on the sky, are cleverly con- 
ceived and executed. The motion and 
form of the waves are well painted, and 
the wildness of the view possesses a 
power over the imagination,which throws 
adegree of imposing grandeur into the 
general effect. Mr. Hoffland has two 
other landscapes: 75, a pleasing scene in 
the grounds of White Knights, a seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, and 
369, an agreeable scene in the same do- 
main. ‘They are tastefully selected, and 
painted with spirit, and, on looking 
round the rooms, we may justly say of 
469, his fine view near Halistead, that it 
is one of the most capital productions 
of his pencil, and possessed of more ad- 
mirable local truth than any other view 
= nature in the exhibition of this 

48. “ Portraits of Messrs. W. Farren, 
Farley, and Jones, in the characters of 


! Lord Ogleby, Canton, and Brush, in the 


comedy of the Clandestine Marriage,” 
George Clint. The scene is in Caer 
lord's dressing-room, and this amorous 
of noble debility is seated in a high- 

_ aed arm-chair, with his hair in papers, 
irs silk morning-gown.and night-cap, 
®palesaffron colour, lined with crim- 


son. The hectic languor is admirably 
expressed in his countenance, and the 
position of his hand in front conveys an 
ideaof his being at that moment seized 
with a stomachic qualm. The resem- 
blance of Farren is strong. Farley, as 
Canton, stands on the left side behind, 
leaning on my lord’s chair, dressed with 
a sort of foppish negligence, in his slip- 
pers and silk stockings, his hair ex papr/- 
lotte, an embroidered waistcoat, and 
loose coat with frogs; he has the news- 
paper in his hand, and, with open mouth, 
and a look of brainless importance, is 
dealing out his. sovereign balsams and 
other medical wonders for the renovation 
of youth and decayed vigor. Jones in 
the character of Brush, stands on the 
right side, with his elbows squared, his 
features screwed up into a mincing ex- 
pression of coxcomical effeminacy, and 
his pretty person affectedly twisted into 
an elegant position. He is pouring outa 
cordial liqueur into a glass on a silver 
waiter, with a simpering air of second- 
hand fashion, that would not disgrace 
the valet of the very Prince of Parisian 
Daffodils. The dress, figure, and like- 
ness of Jones are represented with ge- 
nuine spirit. The furniture bespeaks 
the ostentatious vanity and showy taste 
of the antiquated lover. The room is 
painted of arose colour, which, with a 
crimson covered ottoman and chair, is 
contrasted by a green silk curtain. The 
statues of the three Graces are set up 
behind his Lordship, as an appropriate 
emblem of their Sexagenarian worship- 
per’s lively devotion. The Cupid's head, 
as an ornament to the leg of the marble 
toilet table; my lord’s blue coat on the 
chair, trimmed with silver lace; the 
screen, the great_swinging-glass behind 
Canton, the flower-pot, the crystal vase, 
the large square bottle, labelled and fill- 
ed with restorative decoction, the tor- 
toise-shell perfume-box, the china cup 
and saucer, the gold snuff-box, and all 
the other accessories, are introduced 
with a thorough comprehension of dra- 
matic effect, and act as so many dumb 
supports to the principal character. The 
system of colour is well understood, and 
the pallid complexion of the old gallant 
is sustained by a due quantity of cool. 
grey, and neutral hues in the near ob- 


jects. There is a fine breadth of light 


and middle tint, and a clever general 
effect, without any great depth in the 
shadows. ‘The drawing is good, and 
the squareness and decision, with which 
the attenuated hands of my lord are 
touched, prove the artist's practical 
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science. We well remember his capital 
picture of Abel Drugger and The Alchy- 
mist, exhibited in 1816. We consider the 
present to be equally excellent ; and are 
apprehensive if there were more force 
thrown into the masses, itmight, perhaps, 
interfere with the expression of feeble- 
ness in the principal character. The 
colouring and chiaro-scuro are necessari- 
ly dictated by the chief object, and re- 
flect high credit on this artist's taste and 
judgment. Mr. Clint has four other por- 
traits; but not having written a note of 
them, we eannot venture to touch upon 
their merits or demerits. 

15. “ Portrait of the Rev. G. Crabbe,” 
by T. Phillips, R. A. This poet is re- 
resented sitting, with his hands clasped 

fore him, in nearly a front view. He 
is dressed in black, with a dark porch 
behind him to the left, and verdant vine 
leaves, a bit of light sky and a view of a 
distant village to the right. The fore- 
head is high and bald, excepting a single 
lock. The complexion clear; the eye, 
if the height of the picture did not de- 
ceive us, of a mild blue, the expression 
open and lively, with a fine character of 
frank intelligence. The head is in a 
broad, mellow style. The carnations 
much less toned; the transitions in the 
shadows more sudden, and the dark 
touches in the features less decided than 
usual with this artist. The hands are 
well coloured, and the general effect 
is bright and agreeable. 76. By the same 
Artist. “ ortrait of Archdeacon 
Corbett,” a three quarter length, sitting 
with his legs crossed, his left hand on 
the chair, his right holding an open let- 
ter upon his knees. The face is nearly 
in front, looking to the right, painted in 
a fresh, low, mellow tone; *he touches 
in the flesh more softened d-wa, and the 
tints more wrought and swe: tened into 
each other, on a close inspection, than 
we have noticed in any picture by this 
artist before the present year. The 
back-ground is a purplish curtain and 
warm panneled room in shadow, except- 
ing to the right below the shoulder. The 

ncipal mass of light is formed by the 
ace and breast-linen ; the second light 
is spread below, p bea hands and letter, 
and the third on the pannel to the right. 
The hands are very fieshy ; the features 
in a fine style ; the disposition is very 
masterly, and the general effect vigorous. 
182. T uarter length portrait of 
“Colonel Grant, M. P.”, by the same 

artist. This officer is in scarlet uniform, 
with, his left hand holding his sash ; the 
right down by his side ; the face nearly 
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in profile, and turned to the left. The 
features are freely penciled, the com. 
plexion is sanguine, and the character 
that of a manly soldier. A dark sky, 
and bit of mountainous landscape form 
the back ground. There is a great truth 
of nature, mellowness and force in the 
effect. 163. Portraits of “ Mr. C.,, 
Mr. T., and Mr. H. Lyell,” three-quarter 
lengths, in fancy dresses. This noble 
group is composed in a fine taste. One 
of these gentlemen is seen in profile, 
with his hand leaning on his sword, in a 
green velvet vest, with a dark velvet 
cloak, thrown in graceful negligence over 
his shoulders. His head is finely drawn 
and coloured ; the hand is equally good; 
the attitude spirited; the air that of a 
gentleman. ‘he drapery is folded with 
tasteful elegance, and capitally painted. 
The second Mr. Lyell is immediately be- 
yond him, in the centre, looking out 
of the picture at the spectator, and 
dressed in a warm chocolate-coloured 
velvet; his hand is round the shoulder 
of the third brother, a youth, who is 
looking back at the first, and holding a 
plan or drawing in his hands for his in- 
spection. He is dressed in a brownish 
yellow velvet, and a gold medal depends 
by a blue riband from his neck. The 
easy dignity in these figures, and the 
picturesque spirit of the composition, 
give it a commanding importance. The 
hands are well drawn: the heads painted 
in a fresh, a tone, and there is 
much splendor and force in the general 
effect. 204. Portrait of a “ Young 
Man,” a half length, in a black coat, 
with his hand on a book, and the face in 
a three-quarter view; a letter on a ta- 
ble ; a purple curtain behind, and a dark 
bit of sky, with a warm light in the ho- 
rizon and distance. There is a fine cha- 
racter of nature, a wonderful glow and 
union in this head. The tints are highly 
wrought into each other, but not % 
much as to lose their spirit or the decision 
of the penciling. The shadows, middle 
tints, and carnations, are exquisitely 
blended, but duly defined. Thehant is 
8 ge ager and coloured like flesh 
itself. is reminds one of Titian; it 
would rank in the first class in any 
school, and is one of Mr. Phillips's finest 
roductions. 293. Portrait of a “ Lady,” 
y the same artist, a half-length, sitting 
with a figured shawl thrown over het 
shoulders. In whatever belongs to the 
principles of colouring and general effec’. 
there is an agreeable lustre in this pic- 
ture. The hands are fleshy; the neck 
and breast are charmingly. painted, t! 
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disposition is tasteful, and the turn of 
the head is easy; but with all its airy 
and playful feeling, somewhat too much 
is sacrificed to a breadth of light in the 
rtrait. ‘I'he outline of the face is not 
sufficiently mellowed, and although the 
colouring is clear and pleasing, it has not 
the same exquisite union as the preced- 
ing. 312. The portrait of “ The Hon. 
Capt. Campbell,” is a clever head, but 
not altogether equal to some of this art- 
ist's other portraits. Mr. Phillips’s pic- 
tures this year manifest an honourable 
effort to excel; they hold a distinguished 
place in the exhibition, and add anew 
wreath to his well-earned reputation. 

122. “« A Landscape,” by T’. Wright, 
esq. an honorary exhibitor, in every 
sense of the word, for his performance 
does honour to his own taste, and to the 
amateur exhibitors. Itis an ideal scene, 
with a spirited fore-ground; an aque- 
duct and bold steeps in the middle 
ground; and a mountainous distance. 
The composition is picturesque, the 
execution free, the light and shadow 
forcible, the colouring mellow, and the 
general effect bold and pleasing. 

12. « Portrait of G. Dance, esq. R. A.” 
This gentleman is represented in some- 
what less than a half-length figure. He 
has on a loose morning-gown, trimmed 
with dark fur, and a portcrayon in his 
hand, resting on a folio. The head is 
nearly a front view, with a bald high fore- 
head, thin white side-locks and clear florid 
complexion. .'The principal light is com- 
posed of the face and shirt-collar; there 
is a second mass of low and rich half- 
tint on the hands, and a third obscure 
gradation behind. The other’ parts of 
the drapery and ground are dark. The 
features are painted with an astonishing 


spirit. There is all the freshness and 


glow of flesh and blood in the tints, and 
a wonderful richness, union, and trans- 
parency in the colouring. The masterly 
skill and sprightliness with which the de- 
ear of the pencil are put in, 
and the vigorous truth of nature with 
which the whole is painted, communicate 
a speaking intelligence and vivacity to 
admirable portrait,which reflect high 

on the painter, and the British 
school, 123. A three-quarter length of 
“Lord Viscount Lascelles,” leaning on 
a table, with a scroll of paper in his 
books and materials for writing 


beside him, This icture has not as 
~ tuuch r 


h grey half-tints in the flesh as some 
of this artist's portraits, but it manifestsa 
fine sense of colouring. It is painted 
with freedom, is stated to be a good like- 
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ness, and possesses a strong expression 
of nature. 196. ‘The whole length por- 
trait of * Lord Viscount Normanby,” 
in a purple velvet cloak, holding his hat 
in his left hand, and his right on his hip. 
This nobleman is standing on the sea- 
shore, and the sky is dark, but richly 
broken with gleams of shadowy light. 
The attitude is spirited, and the likeness 
very strong, the colouring clear and mel- 
low, and the general effect powerful and 
harmonious. On a first view of this 
fine picture we noticed the height of the 
figure before we had compared the length 
of the limbs with the size of the head. 
65. “ A Head of Mrs. C. Long,” in a 
dark green hat and feather, a dark green 
pelisse, a white lace veil and pearl neck- 
lace. The artist has coloured this por- 
trait with great force and _ brilliancy. 
The execution is in his very best style, 
and the effect rich and vigorous. 

324. * Portrait of Dash, a favourite 
Spaniel, the property of Lady Frances 
Tempest,” by J. Ward, R.A. This is 
in the best style of this artist: nothing 
can be more true or spirited. ‘I'he ex- 
ecution is firm, the miasses are broad; 
the penciling is large and mellow: the 
picturesque boldness of the landscape 
worthy of Rubens. — This painter, as 
a relaxation from the exertions on his 
grand picture of “ The ‘Triumph of the 
Duke of Wellington,” is engraving a 
mezzotinto print from No. 185, his por- 
trait of the Rev. J. A. Busfield; and 
the acknowledged likeness has created a 
general demand for the impressions. The 
hero of Waterloo has visited Ward late- 
ly; has examined his national picture, 
honoured it with his approbation, and 
has promised to sit for his likeness as 
often as may be necessary for the coin- 
pletion of the principal figure. 

165. ** An Interior in MDCLVIII,” 
by Thomas Stothard, R. A., is a family 
conversation, marked by the seducing 
manner of his style, yet full of easy grace 
and elegance. It does not possess much 
force of colouring or effect, but it has 
many charms. 165 and 166 are a series 
of small stories from the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, by the same painter. They are 
designed in the happiest taste of his clas- 
sical pencil. It is not possible to look 
upon these enchanting gems, which ema- 
nate from the pure abstraction of his 
gentle mind, without feeling affection for 
him as a man, and admiration for his 
genius as an artist. “s 

32. “ Christ the good Shepherd, by 
J. Northcote, R.A. The simplicity of 
the design does credit to this veteran's 
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invention. ‘I'he colouring is somewhat 
chalky ; but the effect is broad and pleas- 
ing. 103. “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” 
is by the same artist. The naked figure 
is well designed: the savage animals 
cleverly introduced; but net without a 
glance at Rubens; and the execution 
shows that time has not relaxed the ef- 
forts of the painter's pencil. Mr. North- 
cote has also three portraits, which are 
in his best manner. 

211. “ Bryan's Anathema, from the 
Lady of the Lake,” by R. Cook, R. A.is 
designed with much spirit, variety of 
character, and force of expression. The 
story is told with energy. The figures 
are cleverly drawn and disposed, coloured 
in a low tone, and painted with free- 
dom. 

212. « The Portrait of a Highland 
Chief,” by Raeburn, is a whole-length 
figure, in which the national character 
and costume are represented with great 
truth and vigour. 38, by the same artist, 
is a head of Chantrey, the sculptor, paint- 
ed in a broad, mellow style. The com- 
plexion of Chantrey is suited to the 
purplish shades of Raeburn’s colouring ; 
and this portrait, in point of likeness and 
style, is certainly one of his finest pro- 
ductions. 

665, by Mr. C. Muss, is a most splen- 
did copy in enamel, from the celebrated 
picture of the Holy Family, by Parmi- 
giano. This artist has preserved the draw- 
ing, colouring, and expression of the ori- 
ginal with surprising force and beauty. 

502, by Mr. Henry Bone, R. A. con- 
tains three portraits in enamel, copied 
with great delicacy and fine taste from 
original pictures. 

1033. “ Idea of a Restoration of the 
Capitol and Forum of Rome,” by C. R. 
Cockerel, is a design of much fine taste 
and classical elevation. 

1087. “ Jupiter, Pluvius, Lebedea,” 
by J. P. Gandy, is another of many 
proofs of this artist's fine invention. The 
grandeur of this magnificent conception 
would require a large space for descrip- 
tion. The architectural designs this year 
do honour to the British school. 


Dramatic Register. 
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1181. “ The Statue of the late Dr, 
Anderson, to be erected at Madras,” js 
by F. L. Chantrey, R.A. The features, 
disposition, and expression of this fine 
figure impressively display the simple dig. 
nity of nature, which is the grand fea. 
tare in this eminent sculptor’s works. He 
has seven excellent busts in the sculpture 
room this vear: that of ‘* Rear-Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington, K.C.B.” and of 
« Sir Benjamin Hobhouse,” are noble 
specimens of his style. 

1180. “ Hercules throwing Lycas into 
the Sea,” by E. H. Baily, A., Is a work 
of deep science, in a great style. The 
prodigious bodily power of Hercules is 
finely expressed by the apparent ease, 
with which he whirls the unfortunate 
youth round, like a stone in a sling, just 
before he launches him into the air 
above the waves. 

1187. Kendrick’s “ Adam and Eve" 
combines much elegance of invention 
with science, grace, and beauty of exe. 
cution. 

1199. « An alto-relievo of “ Faith, 
1236, an alto-relievo of ‘“ Charity,” and 
1237, « A Monumental Figure,” are 
all in marble, by J. Flaxman, R.A. 
The pure and_ exquisite simplicity 
and fine feeling of this admirable sculp- 
tor’s taste, are strikingly displayed in 
these productions of his chisel. ‘The ex- 
pression of gentle piety and affection in 
the group of Charity is worthy of the 
purest era of the arts; and there isa 
sublime religious fervour, a calm and 
holy loveliness in the attitude and coun 
tenance of Faith, which combines the 
sensibilities of human nature with graces 
more neaply allied to heaven. The deep 
solemnity of the Monumental Figure, 
is calculated to lead even the aspiriug 
thoughts of worldly glory to the silent 
grave.—There are a namber of excellent 

ictures, drawings, marbles, and models 

in this Exhibition, which afforded u 

much pleasure ; but which, owing to our 

restricted limits, we are unwillingly 

obliged to pass without present remark. 

The exhibition closed on the 3rd +” 
W.. 





THE DRAMA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

ON the 29th instant, this house elosed 
with the tragedy of Ham/et, in which 
Young played the Prince of Denmark 
with a deep study of the part and much 
appituse.—After the play, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent appeared, and “ God 


save the King’’ was sung. Mr. Fawcett 
then came forward and delivered the ful- 
lowing address : — 
* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
“ Again the proprietors of this theatr 
have to express their grateful thanks for ¢ 
most prosperous and successful season. 
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« Aided by your liberal patronage, the 
national drama has been sustained in all its 
various branches in a manner (the propri- 
etors hope) worthy of this great and enlight- 

etropolis. 

Tie. bok back to the performances of 
this season, we shall find that tragedy has 
been supported by a combination of rare and 
distinguished histrionic talent; and authors, 
poth ancient and modern, have had their 
tragedies acted with a strength of company, 

haps never excelled. Comedy has kept 
even pace with her sister muse, and your 

udits have greeted the performance of 
our most classical comic writers. 

«In opera a great advance has been 
made. The execution of the most beautiful 
of Mozart's music, with the utmost preci- 
sion and effect, is a proof that what has 
hitherto been the sole pride and boast of 
foreign talent, is likewise attainable to Eng- 
lish musical genius and capacity. 

“ The lighter pieces have also had their 
full share of your favour, and have success- 
fully answered the purpose of exciting hila- 
rity and good humour. 

“The proprietors, therefore, hope they 
have only to pursue the same steps, to merit 
the same encouragement; and relying con- 
fidently on the continuance of your favours, 
they most respectfully bid you farewell, 
ladies and gentlemen, until the day of re- 
opening, Monday, the 6th of September. 

“The performers beg leave to add their 
heartfelt acknowledgments for your unva- 
ried kindness and indulgence; and, until our 
next merry meeting, we wish you all health 
and happiness.” 

This address was well received, and 


was followed by Mother Goose, which 
terminated the season. 


DRURY LANE. 


At the close of a meeting of the pro- 
ptietors of this theatre, on the 17th in- 
stant, Mr. Calcraft, M.P. in the chair, 
reported from the Select Committee, 
that the proposed sum of 25,000/. was 


_ already nearly raised ; the subscription 


then amounted to 22,088/. 


The new 


: renters were satisfied with the proposed 


_ *‘Wrangements:—the bond-holders, also, 
_ fo theamount of 20,000/. out of 24,0001. 
_ ‘Aad consented. Creditors to the amount 
of 29,285/. had acceded to the propo- 
sitions of the Committee, out of 32,065/. 
private boxes would be appropriated 

the general interest of the concern. 


: bo ah loan would be paid in four 
and the bond-holders: would re- 


_ tive 24,000/, of capital debt six years 
: after. It was resolved to receive pro- 
for renting the theatre for ten or 

n years, up to the ensuing Thurs- 


j ay at two o'clock, when the name of 


was to be given out. It was, 
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also, resolved, that another sitting 
should be allowed to the Committee. 
The sum of 300/. collected at this meet- 
ing raised the subscriptions to 22 388/. 

The Special Committee have subse- 
quently announced that the subscription 
is filled, and that Mr. Elliston is to be 
recommended to the proprietors as the 
highest bidder for the theatre. 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

The manager of this theatre manifests 
his usual diligeuce and success in bring- 
ing forward a constant succession of 
lively entertaining changes to keep up 
the attraction of the house. The strong 
inducements of gvod singing and acting 
have in general been rewarded with a 
genteel and full audience. At the half- 
price the pit has often been overflowed. 
The pieces of “Amateurs and Actors’ — 
“ Lucy and Sophy, or my own Rival’ 
— The Jovial Crew” —“ Raymond and 
Agnes’ — “ The Blind Boy” —« The 
Boarding-house’—* Sprigs of Laurel” 
—‘ Frederick the Great” —-“ Bachelors’ 
Wives,” &c. &c. have furnished sufficient 
variety to keep alive the attention of the 
public: and the new piece of the “ Self 
sacrifice, or Maid of the Cottage,” has 
been well received. An entertainment 
of one act, called “One, Two, Threc, 
Four, Five, by Advertisement, was got 
up to introduce a young gentleman, (Mr. 
John Reeve) as a new imitator of actors 
and imitators. He afforded much enter- 
tainment in his imitation of Farren, in 
Sir Peter Teazle; Harley, in Dr. En- 
dall; Munden, in Sam Dabbs; Matthews, 
in several imitations; Kean, in Brutus, 
and Richard, and Liston in Bombastes 
Furioso. His imitation of Kean was 
superior to any other imitation of that 
actor-which we-have seen. That of 
Harley was very laughable, and the 
others were rather too broad and bustl- 
ing, although they contributed largely 
to the mirth of the audience. The chief 
male singers, Pearman and Broadhurst are 
established favourites. Mr. O'Callaghan 
possesses science and good taste, but he 
is very young, and his voice has not at- 
tained to its fullpower. His bass will every 
day acquire more depth: and as he be- 
comes more confident, his action will be 
less constrained, and his good figure be 
seen to more advantage.—Miss Kelly, if 
possible, plays with more naiveté, and is 
a greater favorite than ever. Whether 
grave or gay, pathetic or mirthful, she is 
always the first of a class, and true to 
nature. Miss Carew was warmly greeted 
on her re-appearance after her illness. 
This young lady’s fine taste, science, and 
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sweet voice, are accompanied by a mo- 
desty of manner, which renders her a 
very valuable acquisition. Miss Love 
has improved in her singing and acting, 
but still wants freedom in her manner. 
Miss J. Stevenson has a pleasing voice, 
a slender agreeable figure, and the 
freshness and playful vivacity of a very 

retty girl of seventeen in her favour. 
™ light, lively characters, she is seen to 
advantage. Mrs. Grove has great merit 
in cre ladies. Mrs. W. S. Chatterly 
isa good actress in genteel life. The 
performance of Mr. T. P. Cooke, in 
Frederick the Great, is the most finish- 
ed representation of modern sega A 
which we have seen on the stage. He 
united the dignity of the king, with the 
promptitude and firmness of the mili- 
tary character, and the unsophisticated 
ease of a gentleman. The transition 
from the severity of an offended mo- 
narch to the gracious smile of approving 
condescension on the second perusal of 
Brandt's letter, is one among many in- 
stances of his excellence. His Frederick, 


like his Duke of Argyle, in the Heart of 


Mid Lothian, at the Surrey theatre, is 
unrivalled in its class. ‘This actor pos- 
sesses a fine sense of character and ver- 
satility of power. His tall, gaunt, muscu- 
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lar figure, dark savage expression an; 
fierce action, in the treacherous robber in 
Raymond and Agnes, is another extraor- 
dinary display of his power. Salvator 
Rosa never painted a more terrific looking 
ruffan in the wild haunts of his ban- 
ditti. Dowton is, as usual, an admirable 
representation of nature in whatever he 
touches: his Justice Clack, his Brand, 
his Admiral, in Up ald Night, are all rich 
originals, with different strokes of cha- 
racter. W. S. Chatterly, in high and 
low life, in serious and pathetic, humour- 
ous and burlesque characters, has (lis. 

layed a diversified fund of merit. Wil- 
clo gives nature her bent, puts him. 
self into every character which he per. 
forms, and walks through his course 
with applause and less effort, than, per. 
haps, any other popular actor. 

THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 
Opened on the 20th inst. with a strong 
company from the winter theatres. We 
witnessed She Stoops to Conquer, Bom. 
bastes Furioso, and Wet Weather, all 
well got up; but must, from the lateness 
of the month, postpone our remarks un- 
til our next number. We are happy to 
see that excellent actor, Mr. Warde, 
from the Bath theatre, announced for 
the part of Reuben Glenroy, on the 22d. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Telegraphs.— A. M. Viellan has laid 
before the French Government, a plan for 
a new organization of telegraphs ; by which 
it is said to be possible to send daily 3000 
dispatches to all parts of the kingdom, and 
to receive answers. M. Viellan likewise 
proposes to let the merchants partake in 
the benefits of this rapid mode of com- 
munication. 
_ Mr. Joseph Von Badder has invented an 
iron-rail-way upon an improved principle, 
by which, upon a perfectly lend part, a 
child may with one hand draw a waggon 
along, loaded with 16 cwt. Three wag- 
gons fastened together, and loaded with 
40 cwt., were drawn by a man sixty years 
ofage. Ifthe road hasan almost imper- 
ceptible declination of 64 inches in 100 feet, 
the loaded waggons run of themselves, 
without any external impulse. By the 
latest experiments made with this invention, 
it is proved that the mechanical effect of 
these new rail-roads exceeds that of the 
English in their most perfect state by 21 
times, that they do not cost half the price, 
and that one horse can draw more on 
such a rail-road than 22 upon the best 
causeway. 
e Microscopes of Glass.—Mr. Siv- 
right has devised a new method of making 


single microscopes of high magnifying 
powers, which is as follows :—Take a piece 
of platinum foil and make circular holes in 
it from 1-20th to 1-70th of an inch in dia- 
meter, and half an inch apart, put pieces of 
glass. into them large enough to fill the 
aperture. When the glass is melted by a 
blow-pipe, it forms a lens which adheres 
strongly to the metal, and is therefore sel 
for use. An eye or loop, made of a piece 
of platinum wire, may also be used in _ place 
of the foil. The pieces of glass used should 
have no scratch of a diamond or file on 
them, as a mark remains after being most 
intensely heated. Of lenses made in this 
way, those larger than 1-70th of an_ inch, 
were not so good as the smaller, and the 
best were less than 1-16th: those whicl 
contain air-bubbles must be rejected. 

Mr. Sivright has also succeeded in form- 
ing plano-convex lens by fusion. A piece 
of glass was laid upon a plate of topaz, with 
a perfectly flat and polished natural surface, 
which is easily obtained by fracture, and 
the whole exposed to an intense heat. The 
glass fused, its upper surface became sph 
rical from the attraction of its particles, au¢ 
the lower flat and highly polished {row 
contact with the plate of topaz. 

New Time-keeper of M. M. Bregue!.— 
M M Breguet has formed a piece 
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mechanism, not larger than a common 
watch, to be attached to telescopes, for the 
determination of the time in astronomical 
observations. This instrument enables the 
observer to divide seconds of time into tenths 
with great certainty. The instrument is 
adapted for the division even into hun- 
dredths, but there are few observers sufh- 
ciently expert to observe with this degree of 
accuracy. 

Air-Jacket—Mr. Charles Kendal made 
an experiment on the Thames, of the effi- 
cacy of his air-jacket, or life-preserver, 
which completely succeeded. He went 
from the Southwark Bridge through Lon- 
don Bridge, with great ease, and on to the 
London Docks in twenty minutes, walking 
upright in the water, accompanied by his 
man all the way. 

Enharmonic Organ.—In the Dissenting 
Chapel at Corsham, Wilts, is an organ, 
wherein the chord termed the wolf is de- 
stroyed, all the chords being made com- 
pletely perfect by the aid of quarter notes, 
which are changed with the greatest ease ; 
it being necessary to move a register only 
fourteen times in playing through the Mes- 
siah. There are pedals, &c. for the stops at 
the bottom, which are moved with the foot ; 
so that the sound may easily be diminished 
(without taking the fingers from the keys) 
from a full organ of seven stops to the soft 
sound of a dulcimer, and increased with the 
same ease ; to which are added, a fine swell 
upon the whole organ; also, a mechanical 
invention, to take eleven common chords 
atonce, merely by slipping one finger for- 
ward to touch a spring; this is an admirable 
improvement. 

tron Boat.—The hull of a boat, entirely 
built of malleable iron, and intended to be 
fitted up in an elegant style, to ply as a 
roe tebe on the Great Canal, has 

launched from the bank of Monkland 
Canal, Faskine, and named the Vulcan, in 
the presence and amidst the acclamations of 
an immense concourse of spectators. The 
extreme length of the boat is 65 feet, 
the Width 123 feet, weighs only 12 tons 15 
cwt. and draws no more than 21 inches of 
water. 
Hydraulic Machine-—M. Levillain, a 
mechanician of Rouen, has recently ob- 
tained a patent for the invention of a new 
machine, which he calls the Hydraulic 
Hydra. By the aid of this important 
ine, the inventor can create falls of 
water at his pleasure, and it will probably 
be adopted as a substitute for high pressure 
am-engines, an attempt to introduce 
Which has lately been made in France, 
though they have not proved so successful 
a8 Was expected. 
. M. Brianza, a native of Milan, has just 
‘vented a new machine for travelling, said 
tobe far superior to that contrived by M. 
Drais. It moves forward and backward. 
in front of the machine is placed a winged 


horse, which gives motion to it by the action 
of the wings. These new carriages are 
named Pegasians. 

Locatelli, the celebrated professor of 
mechanics, at Padua, made on the Tasin, 
a public trial of a boat invented by him, 
which cannot sink, and which is navigated 
without sails, without oars, and without 
steam, whether with or against the current 
of a river. 

PATENT 
Granted to Maurice St. LeGcer, of St. 

Giles, Camberwell, gent. for a Method 

of making Lime. Dated May, 1818. 

I, the said Maurice St. Leger, do hereby 
declare, that the nature of the said inven- 
tion, and the manner in which the same is 
to be performed, is as follows; viz. I take 
chalk stone, or any other substance froin 
which lime can be obtained, which I pul- 
verise; to which I add common clay, 
or any other substance containing alu- 
mire and silex, which I increase or di- 
minish according to the required strength 
of the lime. I mix them together, and add 
water to them until they become a paste-of 
the consistence of common mortar. I then 
make the said paste or substance into lumps 
those lumps, after being thoroughly dried, 
by natural or artificial heat, I put into a 
kiln, and expose to the action of fire in the 
usual way of making lime. The degree of 
heat must depend upon the size and quality 
of the lumps; but I find the lumps have 
been sufficiently exposed to the fire when 
they can be broken by the hands instead of 
chalk-stone, or such other substance as is 
above-mentioned. Ordinary lime, slacked 
or pulverised, may be substituted: but in 
that case the compound does not require to 
be so much exposed to the action of fire. 
The quantity of clay, or other substance 
containizg alumine and silex, to be added 
to the chalk-stone, or such other substance 
as aforesaid, or to the lime slacked or pul- 
verised, must depend as well upon the qua- 
lity of the chalk-stone, or other substance 
or lime, as upon-the quality of the clay, or 
other substance containing alumine and 
silex. But I find in general, that from one 
to twenty measures, or given quantities, of 
clay, or other substance containing alumine 
and silex, to every one hundred measures, 
or given quantities, of chalk-stone, or other 
substance, or of lime, as above-mentioned, 
is the proper quantity or proportion. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Aucustus S1epe, Crown-street, Soho, 
for an improved Weighing Machine.—Dated 
April, 1819. 

Wa. Bunpy, Camden Town, Mechanical 
Instrument maker, for certain Machinery 
for Breaking Hemp and Flax.—April. 

Paut Stave Knient, Lancaster Moor, 
gent., for an improved kind of Fire Engines, 
Pumps, and other Engines: in which are 
used pistons working in barrels or cylinders. 
—April. 
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Jonn SeawarD, Kent-road, Engineer: 
for a Method or Methods of Raising or Pro- 
ducing Steam, for the purpose of working 
steam-engines and other apparatus.— April. 

Henry Perer Futcer, Piccadilly, 
Surgeon and Apothecary: for an improve- 
ment in the Methods of procuring or pre- 
paring Sulphate of Soda, Soda, Subcarbo- 
nate of Soda. and Muriatic Acid.—April. 

Pouttie Pinpin, Farningham, Shoe- 
maker : for an improvement on Single and 
Double Trusses.—April. 

Joun Smiru, Bermondsey, Timber-mer- 
chant: for improvements in making Arms 
or Axle-trees for Coaches, Carts, Waggons, 
and all other descriptionsofcarriages.—A pril. 
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JosEPH 
mingham, Metal-merchant ; for an improve. 
ment in Manufacturing Pipes, Tubes, o; 
Conductors for Gas and other purposes — 
April. 

Tuomas Witcox, Bristol, Mason; for 4 
Pneumatic Stove for heating Atmospheric 
Air, and diffusing the same through houses, 
hot-houses, green-houses, and other build- 
ings, upon the principle of introducing a 
column of atmospheric air into a chamber 
containing a stove, of a new and peculiar 
construction, thereby creating a reservoir 
of het air, capable of being diffused, by 
means of flues, throughout buildings of any 
dimensions.— April. 





PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


FRENCH ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
AT the meeting of this society on the 
25th ult. several distinguished literary gen- 
tlemen read essays on various subjects, 
which were listened to with the deepest in- 
terest. Some necrological notices by M. 
Vanier; reflections by M. Pouce, an en- 
graver, on the historical costume in sculp- 
ture; observations by M. Lescallier on the 
cause of great droughts; and an eloge on 
the Prince de Condé, by MM. Bexon and 
Beaufort d’Hautpoul, were also most fa- 
vorably received. ‘Two wéefl-written poems 
by Vermant-Mariton, read by the author, 
and two fables by M. Lebailli, read by M. 
Beraud, made an agreeable diversion from 
the scientific dissertations. 

The sitting closed with a distribution of 
prizes. M. Bebian, professor of the School 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
received the first prize for the best eloge on 
‘the Abbé de l'Epée; and it was gratifying 
to see the prize awarded by the Abbé Sicard. 
Honourable mention was made of M. Pazot, 
who is already known as the author of se- 
veral esteemed productions. 

Several prizes were proposed by the 
Society for the year 1820. One on the 
following questions: “ What is the state 
of philosophy in France, and what has 
been the influence of philosophy on the 
arts and sciences?’ The subject of another 
is to determine the particular character of 
‘the literary productions of the seventeenth 
century, and that of the literary produc- 
tions of the eighteenth, “ pointing out the 
difference between them.” The prizes are 
each to consist of a gold medal of the value 
of 400 francs. 

Two silver medals (one worth 60 and the 
other worth 40 francs) are to be presented 
to the authors of the two essays next in 
merit to those of the successful candidates. 

The Academy has withheld the prize for 
the best essay on the system of Mutual 
Instructian, none of the papers produced 
appearing worthy of the honour which now 
‘stands over for other. candidates the next 
year. ne 


CONGRESS OF WELSH BARDS. 

The revival of the Eistedvod, and of an 
‘* Institution for the Encouragement of 
Welsh Literature and Music,” forms an era 
in Cambrian history which must animate 
every Welsh scholar, and interest every 
lover of that enchanting country, and of its 
heroic and warm-hearted natives. Oy 
Thursday and Friday last, the Cambrian 
Society met at the Ivy Bush inn, Carmar- 
then. The prizes were distributed as {ol- 
lows :-— 

1. For the best Englyn, or epigrammatic 
stanzas on the subject of the “ Harp new 
strung,” to the Rev. Walter Davies, M. A. 
Rector of Manafon, Montgomeryshire. 

2. For the best Clywydd, or Poem, to the 
memory of the late Sir Thomas Picton: to 
the same. 

%. For the best Essay on the Distinct 
Characters and Comparative Advantages, 
of the Bardic Institutions of Carmarthen 
and Glamorgan; to the same estimable 
scholar. A handsome oak chair, in the 
true gothic style, was provided for the Lau- 
reat Bard, and in which Mr. Davies was 
placed, and invested with the blue ribband. 

4. For the best Awdle, or Ode on the 
Death of the late Queen, to Mr. Griffith 
Williams, of Llandegail, Carnarvonshire. 

5. For the best ‘* Essay on the Language 
and Literature of the Britons, under the 
government of the Romans,” to the Rev. 
J. Jones, of Lianfair, near Bangor. 

6. For the best performance on the Harp, 
(several pieces of music were most admir- 
ably executed), Mr. Thomas Blaney, of 
Montgomeryshire, was declared the success- 
ful candidate, and presented and adorned 
with an elegant miniature silver harp, as 4 
badge of merit. 

The fine old Welsh airs, to which words 
were adapted by the Rev. Mr. Bowen, pre- 
sident of the Bath Harmonic Society, were 
sung in the first style, at the concert for the 
benefit of decayed harpers. An Ode on the 
death of Sir Thomas Picton was given in @ 
truly pathetic style. Mr. Blayney, the Lav- 
reate Harper, performed several beautilu! 
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airs with so much execution, taste, and ex- 
ression, as to elicit the most enthusiastic 
applause 5 and Mr. Humphreys, jun. finely 
accompanied on the trumpet by his father, 
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also performed Welsh and other airs, with 
much applause, These were the two com- 
petitors for the silver harp. Mr. Jones, 
Bard to the Prince Regent, was the judge. 


—— eee 





NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—99 GEO. 111. (1819.) 


CAP. XVII.. An Act to amend an Act of 
last Session of Parliament, for carrying into 
Execution a Convention made between his 
Majesty the King of Portugal, for prevent- 
ing the Traffic in Slaves.—March 31. 

XVIII. An Act to make perpetual an 
Act of the 44th year of his present Majesty, 
for permitting the Exportation of Salt from 
the Port of Nassau in the Island of New 
Providence, the Port of Exuma, and the 
Port of Crooked Island in the Bahama Is- 
Jand, in American Ships coming in Ballast. 
—March 31. 

XIX. An Act to render, until the 5th 
day of July, 1820, the Growing Produce of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, arising in Great Britain, available for 
the Public Service.—March 31. 

XX. An Act to enable the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury to issue 
Exchequer Bills, on the Credit of such aids 
or supplies as have been, or shall be grant- 
ed by Parliament for the service of the 
Year 1819.—March 31. 

XXI. An Act to amend several Acts for 
purchasing an Estate for the Duke of Wel- 
lington.—March 31. 

XXII. An Act-for the further Regula- 
tion of his Majesty's Household, and the 
Care of his Royal Person, during the Con- 
tinuance of his Indisposition. Repeals so 
much. of Acts 53 Geo. III. c. 8, 6th April, 
as directs the appointment of certain officers 
of the household to attend on his Majesty’s 
person, After April 5, 1819, no such of- 
ficers,and onlyj four equerries to receive 
salaries. Repeals so much of the said re- 
cited Act as directs 100,000). to be-applied 
for payment of the household. Appoints 
from April 5, only 50,000]. in lieu thereof. 
10,0001, annually to the Duke of York dur- 
ing his Majesty’s indisposition. Pensions 
out of the consolidated funds may be grant- 
ed to the ladies of the bed-chambher, &c. of 

_ her late Majesty. The application of his 
Majesty’s privy purse, or revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be vested in the 
Duke of York. New pensions payable out 
ofthe privy purse to be authorized by the 
Duke of York, Repeals grants of 60,0001. 
made by 44 Geo. III. c. 80, and 48,000I. 
made by 56 Geo. III. c. 46, for defraying 


_ “ipenses of his Majesty’s household. 


fl. An Act to restrain, until the 


t Fs ES present Sessions of Parliament, 


¥ rovernor and Company of the Bank 
¥ of England from making Payments in 
3 Cash under certain Notices given by them 
__ for that purpose, April6. The Bank not 


tomake payment in gold coin of this realm, 
either in fractional sums under 5). or for 
notes dated prior to January 1, 1817. 

XXIV. An Act to restrain, until the end 
of the present Session of Parliament, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Ireland, from making payments in the 
Gold Coin of this Realm, under certain No- 
tices given by them, April 8. May not make 
any payment in gold coin, either of frac- 
tional sums under 20s., or for notes dated 
prior to January 1, 1817. 

XXV. An Act to enable his Majesty to 
fix the Rate and direct the Disposal of 
Freight-money, for the conveyance of Specie 
and Jewels on board his Majesty's Ships and 
Vessels.—April 8. 

XXVI. An Act for fixing the Rates of 
Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
others on Quartering Soldiers, April 8.— 
Allowance for the Diet of Non-commis- 
sioned Officers and Soldiers, Is. 2d. per 
day. For Horses quartered, ls. per day for 
hay and straw. 

XXVH. An Act to facilitate the Trial of 
Felonies committed on board Vessels em- 
ployed on Canals, Navigable Rivers, and 
Inland Navigations.—May 19. 

XXVIII. An Act to empower Magis- 
trates to divide the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions.— May 19. 

XXIX. An Act to repeal the Duties on 
Mineral Alkali, and on articles containing 
Mineral Alkali and other articles, and to 
impose other duties in lieu thereof. — 
May 19. 

XXX. An Act for vesting in Commis- 
sioners the Line of Road from Shrewsbury, 
in the County of Salop, to Bangor Ferry, in 
the County of Caernarvon, and for dis- 
charging the Trustees under several Acts 
of the 17th, 28th, 36th, 41st, 42d, 47th, and 
50th Years of his present Majesty from the 
future Repair and Maintenance thereof, and 
for altering and repealing as much of the 
said Acts as affects the said Line of Road.— 
May 19. 

XXXI.—An Act to enable certain Com- 
missioners fully to carry into effect several 
Conventions for liquidating Claims of British 
Subjects and others against the Government 
of France.—May 19. 

XXXII. An Act to continue, until the 
5th day of July, 1822, and amend so much 
of an Act made in the 55th Year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for granting, until the 5th day 
of April, 1819, additiona] Duties of Excise 
in Britain, as relates to Tobacco and Snuff, 
and certain Excise Licences.— May 19. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A PROPOSAL for publishing, in the me- 
tropolis, (provided an assurance of some 
slight encouragement be received) a literary 
periodical work, under the title of The Cam- 
bro Briton, to be dedicated exclusively to the 
history, manners, language, poetry, and ge- 
neral literature of Wales, has just been 
placed in our hands. 

Mr. T. D. Wuiraker has issued propo- 
sals for publishing, by subscription, An His- 
torieal and Descriptive Account of the Ab- 
bevs and Castles of Yorkshire, to be illus- 
trated by a series of Views, drawn and en- 
graved by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie. 

Mr. F. Accum has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, in one octavo volume, A Description 
of the Chemical Apparatus and Instruments 
employed in Operative and Experimental 
Chemistry. 

The late Samuet Lysoms has left ready 
for the press Remains of a Roman Villa at 
Bognor, in Sussex, to be accompanied with 
34 plates. 

Mr. A. MaxweE ct, author of “ Plarality 
of Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Memo- 
randa, Philosophical and Critical, occasioned 
by a Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connection with the 
Modern Astronomy, by Dr. Chalmers,” is 
printing a Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
in the octavo size, to range with the Popular 
Discourses of Dr. Chalmers. 

A posthumous Poem is about to make its 
appearance, entitled My Lodger’s Legacy, 
hy the author of “ London, or the Triumph 
of Quackery.” 

A Series of Portraits of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Cowper, copied from the 
most authentic originals, and engraved 
@h the line manner by Engleheart, Warren, 
Wedgwood, Sc. and in size and selection pe- 
culiarly adapted to the illustration of Mr. 
Campbell’s Specimens of British Poets, is 
preparing for publication. To be completed 
in 25 parts, each part containing six Por- 
traits, 

In the press, and nearly ready for publi- 
cation, A Song to David, by the late Curis- 
ropner Smart, M.A. It is a singular 
Poem, which neither Dr. Anderson nor Mr. 
Chalmers could procure for insertion in 
their Poets. It was composed during Smart's 
confinement ina madhouse, where, being de- 
barred the use of pen, ink, and paper, he 
scratched it upon the wainscot of his room 
with a key. 

Mr. Tuomas TayYLor has issued propo- 
sals for publishing, in two volumes royal 

uarto, The Commentaries of Proclus on 
the Timaeus of Plato, translated from the 
Greek. In the translation of this admirable 
work, which is Most deservedly entitled a 
Treasury of all Ancient Philosophy, yp- 
wards of eleven hundred necessary emenda- 
tions of the text will be given by the trans- 
Jator. The mathematical also, as well as 


the philosophical reader will find these Com- 
mentaries replete with information of a most 


interesting nature, which has hitherto es, 
caped the notice of all modern writers, such 
as that the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar, was marshy and full of breakers 
in the time of Plato and Aristotle, owing to 
the subsidency of the Atlantic Island ; that 
the fixed stars have periodical evolutions on 
their axes, unknown to us, that every plane 
has a multitude of satellites, and many other 
equally admirable and interesting particu- 


lars. 


The following are in the Press,and will 
speedily be Published :— 

The Speculator in a Stage Coach. 

Physiological Fragments, or Sketches of 
various Subjects intimately connected with 
the Study of Physiology. By Joun By. 
WATER. 

Some Examples in Mental Calculations, as 
performed in London, &c. By G. Bipper, 
a Devonshire youth, not thirteen years of 
age. 
The Iron Mask, a Poem. By J. D. Hux- 
PHREYS, esq 

The Harp, or Poetical Hours. By J. 
HAWKINS. 

Simpson on the Preservation of Healthi- 
ness, and Production of Distempers among 
Mariners, &c. in unkindly climates. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the most interesting Objects of Topography 
in Ireland, with Engravings. By J. N. 
BREWER. 

I{istory and Antiquities of Edmonton, 
with a Map of the Parish, and other En- 
gravings. By W. RoBinson, esq. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica, in royal octavo, 
with appropriate embellishments. By Mr. 
T. Mouce. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from Hephestion, Hermann, and 
Porson. By Mr. T. Wess. 

A Translation of Chaussier’s Work on 
Counter-poisons, with Means of Succour for 
the Drowned, and Additions and Expcr- 
ments. By Mr. J. Morray. 

Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other 
Poems. By Mr. W. Procror. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through the Counties of Perth, 
Argyle, and Inverness in 1818, with an Ac- 
count of the Caledonian Canal. 

Cornubia, a descriptive Poem, in five 
cantos. By Mr. George Wor.Lptey. 

Letters on Jewish History, for the use o 
Schools and Young Persons. By Mr. Bis- 
LAND. 

Pathological and Practical Remarks 0! 
Ulcerations of the Genital Organs, &c. &. 
By James Evans, Surgeon to the 57t 
Regt. of Foot. 

The Army Medical Officers’ Manual upo 
active Service, or Precepts for his Guidan¢ 
in the various Situations in which he m3! 
be placed, and for the Preservation of th 
Health of Armies upon Foreign Service. 5) 
J.G. V. Mituincen, M.D. 
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METEOROLOGICAT REPORT. 
Communicated by Mr. ADAms, Edmonton, Middlesex. 
Latitude, 41° 27° 32” N. Longitade, 3! 51” W. 














1 THE thermometer ts noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and “f 
3 the warmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three a 
' feet from the ground, and the warmth from a thermometer exposed to the north in the i” 
) shade twelve feet from the ground. F 
t ————$ — ——: — - inl Pe 
| “Jato. | Ther.; Baro. Wind. | Rain in ins. General Remarks. ote 
7 a eT a 
| 29.96 |S. W.2. | ,ol2s | ' a: 
; June? | 5 | ; 39, o1 1S.W.2. mice } Cloudy—rain at times Pi 
| 54 | 99.82 |S. W.2 , 0125) |; ; ; HL 
26 | | 65 ete a SS ar '} Cloudy till the evening h i 
} 641 49.88 |S.Weand, 025 A et 
' a7) 61 | 29.82 |W. 1. <5 Aa ‘UCloudy—rain at limes iy 
{ + 47 29.85 S.W.and 375 Cloudy—a violent storm of thunder f i¥ 
985 | . Ate 
df i, 64 29.90 oe 3 a & lightning, with hail and rain A.M. ay 
9.97 o 2. 425 the 
. 29 4 po - 4 | W.2. " . i Clouds generally passing i 
| §1 29.92 | W.1. re 1, 
, 30 t 68 W. I. | Generally cloudy i : 
A | 44 30.00 + W.b.N.0. ') Clouds assing, with sun-shine at 4 
Sulyl4i o. alert poo Soe 2 if 
of f 63 80.03 W.b.N.O. 4 " times uth 
2} 64 cea : a a Generally cloudy, with rain at time ie 
[- | 64 29.97 |S.W.2 |. . . wif y 1 rain a s Fed 
| 55 29.99 |S.W.2. | ,0375 a) he 
I 3} | 73 20.01 ! s. Ww 2. 7 : i Generally clear 
55 29.8 S. it. and; . «| 
rg .§| 57 30.04 |S. W.0.; ,05 2 
5} 77 30.05 | S. W, 0. | <o ; ‘ Generally cloudy 
: 6} ~ nea | = = ; | , ; Sa 2 rain most of the af- 
iy } 0.14 'N. E. 3 j | ternoon 
N. 57 0.31 | N.b.W. | e F 
7 71 te & NEA | ua s } Generally cloudy 
mn, 57 {| 30.90 |N.E.and| 075 | 
i 84) Gr | so1s NRW.) 8). f Generally cloudy 
fi 56 | 3026 'w.1. } an 
9 or : y | ¢ Generally cloudy 
0, t} 59 | 30.32 |W. DE cs Been. 
Ir, 44 | 3030 | W.and . 
10 69 90.22 | N. W.2 : t Clouds passing—sun-shine general 
‘ . ‘ } a . . 
re, | 48 | 80.27 | N. W.1 Ae 
nd un} 68 |: | N.W. 1 gy Generally cloudy 
12} 56 $0.26 | N.b.W.& .| U Morning clear, the rest of the day 
bo 73 30.33 | N.b. E.2 . ; generally cloudy 
: 54 30.37 | N.b. E.0. , 
- 8} 68 | 380.34 | N.b.E.0. . oe ees 
44 | 80.35 | N.E.0. 7 et . 
her 4 69 30.25 | N.E.O. ae f Generally cloudy 
of 13} + Sota +4 3 - as} t Generally clear 
a 16} 42 | 30.20 | N. E.and eg) fae Sm 
ai 70 | 30.19  N.4. a: reer 
gve if 45 30.17 | oo S.& ib Generally cloudy, with rain in the 
i 72 30.23  N. W.4 . . «12 afternoon 
| 18} 52 | 380.14 |S. W. 2. 125 , 
dn me Th wes |... LS mr eones 
19} 53 29.87 S.W.& Generally cloudy, with rain at times 
on ‘ ane | S.b.E. 2. ‘ in the evening 
; 20} 51 |S. and | ie 
ne he 29.52 | Ss. W. 1 ; et Cloudy—heavy rain ail the afternoon 
4 29.67 | N.b.E. 5 : 
ai} 64 29 > aoe . ga cloudy —rain at times 
pon > { 47 30, aUe ej. 
“ 99 -12 | N. and : , t 
_ : | ~ 30.23 N. W. 2. EE | beret 
the aa} Nb.W.5]. . . {ft 
5 S| 18 | 3034 |Nb.w.gl. . . .jS Cle 
af 40 | 30.38 | NbE.E |. + Char 
79 30.30 | N.b.E. 4 |. ; 
New Montuty Maa.—No. 67. Vou. XI. P 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM JUNE 25, TO JULY a5, toro BO ees ST chert | ta. ee Coat 
' ’ - | -) 3perCt j34 prCt| 4perCe perce. “Long | Irish Imp, Nia = JHOe HEA, 209-8. |IN- S. Sol . . S- | Consols , 
Days. bank |sperCy sperCt jsZ prCt) 4perCet) 5 per an om. Stoc ck. |Stock. | Stock.| Ind. Bon. |2d per Da for Ac. 
ate | Stock. | Redu.| Cons. {| Cons. | Cons. | Navy. Anns. | SsperCe P ed er pager St ck. Stucl on Stock | pe " k , aie 63 75 
| sz 4Sle 6 1| z : 25 dis.| s ss ta | 
June2s 216 214167 64 75% 4,)86) 55) <4 oe) Bate Sa on | 2 1 dis.}1 2 dis: 672 5}. 
26215 216/668 73) ——— | 75) |854 ee 5 war Se) os =a 2 dis.|2 4 dis., 673 8} | 
a8 215 216668 7 rere 75 65 y —_—_— Wiz 8 bh thy Sar 13 dis. i. \3 5 dis./2 6 dis.' 68 $ 
oo) See. wr ee a) Ps wk pa Mace > Ste re AE RS | 3 5 dis.}4 5 dis.684 4) 
30/216 = $674 4) ——— [755 3/85 i a a ‘2 & dis.| ~~ | 3 4dis.|4  . 2dis,/ on a | 
July 1 ors 4-—--— 5% 32>, 44) N03 14 | 3 dis 672 3 3 dis. 2 pm.| 1 Gis, par. | 682 9g | 
4 8) wakmeens 17S 3) ee = = * eee 7 ale 
2 | 216 07% 4 t = <a i ngts 13 | ‘og 4 dis. ! 4 6pm.) par. 3 pm. | 68s; g= 
3 Sb sd om 3 en ae aa " —— at 6 | lod 1. dis,|’ ————— |— 7 4pm. 3 pm. par. | 694 si 
S| ee | 7 -I8SoOF aes | z rey a ve | 12.) . 
5 -|68 a 2 ) Bi et i ku ; + ot 14. dis, 6 2pm./1 pm. 2 dis. 69 °8 
6 1217 468 73) —— 176 = 55)85 | ons 187 oF z e ar . 2pm. par, }1 dis. 1 par. 68% 
92 §| meee 1952 Gtlgat 52) mmm [17 7) am | 663 |1$ Ofdis. pm. par, 
7 67 Por fh on 6, 845 Yh | ts ¢ 3 2 1 dis. 6 10 pm. 2 4 pm. ope 9, 
opr separ Oh eis 8 | 67k lod 4 ds] ‘9 11 pmj2 a pm,| 69 ; 
og ant a et aed va AE « Gee 8 opm|3 ~ 1pm.) 6oh 4 
OE Cet eck en eeeeeae | —— 94. pm. Ne ARR eo oe tery a 
<a hee SHIT OE (aos Vek seste Tinie Sf \——|0 pm. 2dis. —— ee eer? OF 
Ett rs hy 772 “|so 73} ——— |18) J —— 675 67|1 08 dis.! - 15%} 68S [mmr 6. SPR Rae Oo 
14 66s 4) | 775 808 f | 7 So . | d 
andl = ce coke “a s.3 4 ———| 674 | 1dis. par. | 2083 210 = 4 6pm.) dis. | 67% 84 
16 |220 2213,68f | ers e+ 87% 3 3 4 | O74 okpessoyin ls @ pm.{1 2 pm.| 69° 84 
onions 3x] ¢ > ae 1183 £ - : . 
17 des dade. , a of Rat os | qo Pe | ‘of 12 pm. | 7 9 pm.)1 2 pm.) 68 o4 
19 rd ) 3 i4 2 “I \ 16 ié | ! 3 . ; 9 1} m.j2 4 mi 69 0 
20 (228 227,70 71) 693704 7.9: 804|885904) : 183 d | 692 ‘lad ge 913 214 | 1 aoe le 5 pant 70 E 3 
21 227 229471 302) 70 5 804 80\90 ei = lal Sl cmpead 7 9pm.| 2 pm. par. | 693702 
92 \2273 sasvot 1 69% 70 |794 80/892 81) 105% 44 |18}! di — “|g 24 pm.| — — : <4 — | pp 
23) 705 i 692705 (795 4/884 z | 105 45 1846 . (69, at 23 28° . an ® 6 pm.| par. 2 pm | 70, 4 
aa |228 29708 13! 70, 2} sof [s93 qi 10s$ sites ff, 43 SS Pm) 917 | | kee 
| | — 
| All Exchequer 





Bills dated prior to the month of April, 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thercon has ceased. 


N.B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c, originally published by John Castaign, tn the year 1719, and mw 
> ublish y 7 wi Frida nder th thort the Committee of the Stock Exchange, ly 
he, ee eee ee JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Ange\ court, Throgmorton-street, London, 
On application to whom «ic original ducuments for near a Century past may be read, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
July 20, 1819. 

THERE is, undoubtedly, the utmost propriety in the taciturnity preserved by official 
directors of great commercial bodies. ‘here are moments when silence is of the utmost 
importance, and is something more than merely customary prudence. On the other hand, 
there are duties due by chartered companies to the public, which chartered them, and 
disclosure is an act of equal duty and policy. The Bank has lately felt this, and in obe- 
dience to the voice of the legislature, has reported the amount of its notes issued, to the 
following effect :— 

The weekly average amount of Bank Notes and Post Bills, for three years pre- 
ceding April 6, was 27,269,9427. 1s. 8d. ; [during a part of this time tt exceeded 
30,000,0002.] It was— 

May 25, 1819 . . 25,397,030 | June 15, 1819 . . 24,439,670 
June 1, —— . . 24,635,000 ——e £2 —— . . S6,.e0ee 
— 8, —— . . 24,895,121 —— 29, -—— . . 24,111,190 


The gradual reduction of these suins cannot fail of striking the mind of the least at- 
tentive reader: and whether the diminution have taken place in the amount furnished 
to Government, or in the accommodation granted to merchants, in either it is a diminution 
of the circulating medium to the amount of 1,285,840/. 

It is natural, after the observations which havebeen abroad, to connect, in some degree, 
with this, the price of gold, and the currency of exchange. ) 

Portugal gold, in coin, is now marked at 31. 18s. per oz., which is sufficiently near to 
the Mint price of gold, 3]. 17s. 103d. to allay every fear for a scarcity of that medium of 
commerce; while standard silver, in bars, is marked at 5s. 2d per oz., and new dollars at 
5s. So that, although these prices may not be precisely exact, as refiners weigh prices, 
yet they are near enough as to all sensible effect on the market, and to all commercial ard 
public considerations. 

The course of exchange has lately assumed a favourable aspect for this country ; in some 
directions it is even profitable ; and in none, is any inconvenience felt. This may partly 
be attributed to the closing of the ports against Foreign grain: for, although a very con- 
siderable portion, and certainly by far the major part of the proceeds was remitted in 
British productions, mediately or immediately, yet a portion was also remitted in the shape 
of the precious metals, and of course the national stock of those metals was diminished to 
that amount, whether it were greater or less. 

To the payments made for articles imported, of whatever description, must be added the 
necessary remittances to our countrymen now, and for some time past, residing abroad. 
These, of course, assume the shape of draughts for money, and are. honored accordingly ; 
yet we must not conclude, that the whole of the value leaves England in coin ; since the 
possession of these hills enables whoever has given value for them, abroad, to purchase 
with them whatever he thinks may best answer his purpose in return. 

Itis by a mechanism somewhat like this—on which we can but slightly touch, at this 
time—that commercial states preserve themselves from injury. They import—but, much 
of what they import is cither to be exported, at a profit, or is to assume another shape or 
realy, tn the hands of a workman, and thus it furvishes employment for industry, and 
pays that industry for its skill and exertion, to the advantage of the nation at large, by means 
of the individual . dex: "ee ret 

_ _.We shall not, at present, pursue these remarks any further, but shall direct a few 
_ Words of this Report to the public funds. They have been for awhile in a state of depres- 
_ son; they are now rising, and are likely to continue rising beyond the expectation of those 
who are not admitted to view the secret springs by which various parts of them are moved. 
_ Undoubtedly, the loan was prepared for to a greatér extent than eventually proved to be 
_ Recessary; and undoubtedly, the loan assumed a different aspect from what those who so 
_ Prepared for it, contemplated. 
__. Astruggle in opposition to the contractors for a time reduced this adventure below its 
value; but, having supported this check, a great part of it being paid up, and the holders 
_ Geers not to sell, except at a profit, it has risen from a discount of three per cent., or 
3 thereabouts, to a premium of four per cent., or thereabouts. A _ prodigious difference ‘ 
4 me tipagh rapid, gradual ; and therefore, the more likely to last. Indeed, one of the 
_ Principal contractors makes no secret of his expectations that the premium will rise to 
_ “& percent. The other stocks follow the same progress. Consols, which a few weeks 
_ 880 Were verging towards 65, 64,63, are now upwards of 70; and Exchequer Bills, 
: be day for 1001.) which were at a discount of 6, 7, 8, are now at a premium of 2, 3,4, 
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Having thus hinted at the state of the Money Market, we shall consider that of our 
on.—The cotton market has lately been tolerably steady. Undoubtedly the im- 
metise supplies which had been received had rendered the article superabundant, in pro- 
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portion to what might be reckoned on as a fair demand ; and even at present, the sellers 
fecl the depression cccusioved by the recent su; erfuity. A sale at the India-heuse has gone 
off tolerably well; and nearly the whole of 4,00u bales has been disposed of. It is even 
thoucht that spe culation has found an opportunity oi shewing itself; and, of course, that 
further advantages are expected. Beside this sale, private contract has been busy 
also; and it is thought that the orders for shipping have been on the whole extensive; o; 
which some remain to be fulfilled. Our last accounts from Liverpool do not admit th. 
fact of any rise in price, but they speak of a fair demand; partly for home trade, partly 
for exportation. The last week's sales were litle or nothing short of 10,000 bags. 

Sugare—have disappoimkd the holders. From the general appearance of some late 
markets, at which the wholesale grocers purchased fairly. and indeed, somewhat briskly, 
the merchants had made themselves sure of a lively demand, and favourable prices : how- 
ever, such is the mutability of commercial expectation,as of all other! few buyers appeared, 
and sugars fell ou the whole Is. or 2s. per cwt. Even at this reduction the market has beep 
he avy: and ‘the enquiry has the appearance ol being suspended for the present. About 
this time of the year good housewives are usually busy in making their wines; of this 
the retail grocers take their advantage, and remind their customers that sugar is a 
necessary ingredient: but, this implies that the more wholesale dealers have already 
drawn their supplies {rom the market, and in fact, have disposed of them; for, were they 
in the importer's hands at this Gme they would be too late for use; considering the inter- 
val before they could arrive in the country towns and places where they are wanted. 

Refined Goods—have experienced a steady but not extensive demand ; and the dealers 
were obliged to favour their customers, who otherwise withheld their orders. The low 
rates were found beneficial to shippers: and several parcels of lumps were taken for ex- 
portation. A few sales of foreign sugars have been effected, but not sufficient to give any 
turn to the market. . 

Coffee—is unquestionably lower on the whole than it was. There is scarcely any such 
thing as a brisk sale going forward, whether by private agreement or by public auction, 
In the latter mode of sale so little encouragement has been given, that the proprictors 
have taken in more than they have disposed of. Parcels have been transferred for ready 
money, on terms extremely low; and we believe that this may be taken as the report of 
the market generally, not in London only. 

Rum has lately arrived in plentifal supply ; the proportion has regulated the markct; 
or rether, has had the effect of inducing purchasers to delay concluding their bargains or 
executing their intentions to the full. They look forward to a further decline, to which, 
as they expect, all, except the very strong houses and the very prime qualities, must 
submit. ; 

Spices—have experienced a lively demand, and the holders have realized a fair profit: 
--they are now quiet again, and the prices are giving way. 

Sidk—an extensive sale at the India-house has not yet fixed the prices of the article ge- 
nerally ; what is reported must be considered as nothing better than nominal at this mo- 
ment. 

Fruit—has no enquiries at present. Government lately contracted for fifty tons of 
black Smyrna raisins : the terms are said to be very low. 

No accounts as yet from the Fisheries: oil is heavy. 

The Corn Market has been sufficiently well supplied with English wheat, which has 
met with ready sale, especially the finer samples ; and indeed, as is but natural, the incli- 
nation of the buyers rests on this article. Foreign wheat must be very good, or very rea- 
sonable in price, to stand the competition. The best quality, and in the best condition, 
ebtains purchasers ; but the middling and inferior are with difficulty disposed of. English 
barley is sold almost as soon us it appears; to say trath, the supplies are by no means 
superabundant. Oats are heavy; except Riga oats, which have obtained fully the former 
prices. Tares have been enquired after somewhat briskly Several parcels of new rape 
seed have appeared at market; quality middling ; price 40/. 

_ drish Provisions.—-Beef and pork are in demand, which appears to be reviving. Bacon 
in considerable and extensive request. Butter in very limited supply ; consequently, the 
appearance, at least, of increased enquiries. : a 

Hops—are at all times an uncertain crop; they fluctuate with the clouds, with the 
changes of the wind: they are a reallottery. And this season they are likely to be et- 
tremely various. In some places the bines during the last fortnight have got forward amaz- 
ingly : in other places, they have been so pestered with insects, that the growers cannot 
conceal their vexation. About Maidstone and Mid-Kent the vermin have increased, and 
are increasing: lower down in the county, and in Sussex, they are not equally trouble- 
some, Worcester and Hereford have experienced a blight, which has been pretty gene- 
ral, and in many parts even severe. It is thought to be scarcely possible that the plants 

should recover to jastify the estimate at which the Act she taken @ short time ago : it wa 
then laid at }5,000/. for those counties; it is now stated at about half that sum. For the 
whole kingdom it i9 estimated at 130,000/. 
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It does pot appear from these items, that foreign articles are heightening in price, but 
rather lowering; or at least, they obtain their currency with some difficulty. This it 
may be expected will have its re-action abroad : and, to say truth, the demand in foreign 
paris is Dot over lively. Of this our readers will judge from 


REPORTS RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 


st. Petersburgh, 12-25th June, 1819.—Our Exchanges have declined latterly from the 
many failures abroad connected with this place, and also from the little demand for ex- 
rts. Considerable sales of Sugar have been made lately, but at reduced rates, particu- 
larly crushed, which have been sold at 254, and 25 ro. at 6 month’s credit.— Hambro refined 
Sugar is offered at 42 ro., but no buyers.— White Havannahs at 26 ro., at 2and 3 month's 
credit.—London, 104 a 3, — Amsterdam, 9 1:—-Hamburg, 815. 

Riga, 14-26th Jéne, 1819.— Business is very slack here, and prices almost nominal, 
there being hardly any demand for any of our articles. The following quantities of Grain 
have been exported up tothe 10th-22d inst.—Oats, 12,300, Barley, 5,200, Wheat, 250, 
Rye, 3250 Lasts, of which nearly the whole of the Oats, and about one half of the Barley, 
but none of the Rye, is gone to Great Britain. 

Of Linseed there is not now more than 20,000 barrels left, and that of an indifferent 
quality, and dear ; the supplies this year being but small, and the Dutch market having 
taken off a great part of them.—Exch. 102 a 3.—Silver Rubles, 3,72 cops.—662 ships ar- 
rived this season. 

Leghorn, June 26, 1819.—Business continues dull ; Coffee is brisker, from 17 a 174 for 
St. Domingo.—Sugar continues low; Ordinary crushed, from. 16, and higher in propor- 
tion to quality.—Our Wheat Harvest is beginning, the quality will have suffered, but not 
the quantity.—Beans have suffered much, but continue without demand. Exch.—Paris, 
106—London, 52—Naples, 1264. 

Trieste, June 7, 1819.—-The importations of Sugar have been rather extensive during 
the last month; the quantity arrived, consisting principally in raw and crushed Sugars, 
exceeds 14,000 quintals. Several purchases have been made lately at reduced prices ; 
inferior crushed Lumps sold at f.29 to 293; better qualities at f.304 to 323.—Or- 
dinary white Havanah Sugars at f.282; good qualities at f.32. Fine Pernambouc 
Sugars at f.294, ordinary qualities at f.28. Bahia at f.26. Several large quantities 
of crushed Sugars were shipped from here to Italy, and there was some demand at 
reduced prices. ‘The refined market continues exceedingly heavy, and there are no sales 
making.—The quantity of Coffee imported was no‘ extensive.—Goced ordinary St. Do- 
mingo sold at f.534, ordinary at 5] ; some very inferior and partly damaged at f.48 to 
49.—The demand for Coffee is but very limited at present—good middling qualities 
are sustained at f.60 to 63—fine 70 to 75.—There is nothing doing in Pepper: of 
Company’s black, the quantity on hand is but trifling: our market; however, is well sup- 
plied with Malabar Pepper, which is offered at f.40: other Spices are equally neglected, 
and prices nominal.—Our Cotton Market continues very dull, and prices almost nominal. 
Some Maranhams sold at f.85 ; some Bengals of a fair quality at f.30 to 32.—The demand 
for Indigoes is but very limited, and single chests only selling, though the supplies on hand 
are very moderate.—There is no enquiry for Cochineal.—There is hardly any thing doing 
in Levant produce, and prices of most articles nominal.—There is no enquiry whatever 
for Tin and Tin Plates.—The prices for Mule and Water Twist are lower, and no pur- 
chasers coming forward. 
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_Ifwe look strictly on affairs abroad, we see little that, by comparison, ought to render us 
ted at home. Undoubtedly there is a portion of our manufacturers out of employ, 

as there always will be. Fashions change, and with them the employment of the hands— 
the numerous hands—to which they furnished occupation. The seats of manu- 


_ factures change also : and we are by no means surprised to hear from certain towns, once 


famous for their productions, that their old establishments are no longer in activity, that 


‘ thirty, or forty,or even fifty, of their formerly flourishing factories, which gave employ- 


ment to thousands, have ceased :—the turbulence of their work-people, a few years ago, 


_ disgusted all liberal minds : and who would stay in hourly danger of their lives from incon- 


te rioters ? The consequence was foreseen, and the same consequence will attend other 


_ lowns in their turn, wherever riot meets with non-opposition from the public voice. 


We close, by remindin g our misguided workmen, that the workmen on the Continent 


are doing their utmost to enforce from their superiors prohibitory resolutions against 


fabrics of every description, whether it is wise in our countrymen to play their 

game for them, by means of insubordination and “ the-rights of man,” may safely be left 
cooler judgment. 

America presents, at this moment, a scene of the greatest commercial distress. Banks 

are breaking in every province. Property is selling to enforce payment of taxes. Produce 

very low rates. This must endure for a while: the causes, we apprehend, have 


eed in pride, jealousy, and rivalship. Grasping at too much is a sure wey to lose 
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1@ resolution to grant very hberal assistance to all who 
incline to settle in South Africa. The intention is, to make that a Wine Country ; and 
when the purpose is fulfilled, it will be seen, that for all the necessaries, and even the 
luxuries of life, Britain produces them, either in herself or her colonies. She will no longer 
be at the mercy of Custom-house regulations in any foreign state whatever. An instance 
of the importance to which a colonial article may be raised, is striking in the amount of 
cotton exported from Calcutta alone, in the year 1818, a port from which, a few years ago, 


not a bale reached London, Liverpool, or Manchester. 


Export of Cotton from India during the Year 1818. 


Our government has come to tl! 
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i aetna tae) From Calcut-, Ein. Bom. | | ! 

|ta. Bales of |Bales equal te Total B.of | Average va- Total Sicca | 

To 300Ib. each. | B. of 300Ibs. | 300)b. each. {lue of each B Rupees. | 

each. 

England 178,000 128,512 306,532 g0 24,522,560 | 
Continent 40,642 40,109 80,751 6,460,080 
Amerie 41,200 42,989 84,193 6,735,020 
China 76,976 112,197 188,173 5,133,810 
$36,848 323,807 | 680,655 52,852,000 

Sterling at Par 6,606,500/. 











What we might add, on the increased quantity of the natural productions of this immense 
colony—the indigo, &c. &c. must be reserved for succeeding papers. We shall see in our 
progress that British influence, when allowed to become permanent, is always favourable 
to safety, industry, increased exertion, and commercial enterprize. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

THE continuance of showery weather at the beginning of the last month has pushed 
forward the most early and luxuriant vegetation ever known in this Island within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant. It is not one species of crop or prodact, or one 
varticular soil that is so laden with abundance, but that of every kind. The young whats 
habe blossomed kindly, and considering their very great bulk, are but very little down. 
Many fields, if the weather continues bright, will be ready for the sickle hy the middle of 
this month ;—nearly a month earlier than whatis calleda forward harvest. Barley isa 
very large crop, and many breadths that were self-sown have shot into ear so early, as to 
be at this time in red row, and some will be ripe in a few days. Oats are equally as 
great a crop, and in as forward a state. Beans, peas, and al] the leguminous class have 
blossomed thicker and more kindly than ever known. No fly to be seen even in the 
closest situation. The dry warm weather at the latter end of the last month, has enable: 
the farmer to sccure the most abundant and early hay crop-this island ever produced. The 
pastures are fuller of grass upon all soils than is customary at Midsummer. 


BANKKUPITS. 
FROM JUNE 23, TO JscLY 23, 1819, LNCLUSIVeE. 


N.B. In Bankruptcics in and near Lenden,the Aitornies are to be undérstoad to reside in 
London; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwtss 
expressed. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


ASTON J, Birmingham, vietualler (Edmunds, London Coliman J. Chelsea, coal merchant (Lodington & Hal! 

Adams & Nash, Gloucester, jeweller (Manning, London Crombie R. Chelsea, victualler (Henson st 

Androus J. Edgwart-road, corn merchant (Slade & Joues- Cox J. jun. Emsworth, chair maker (Alexander & Ho's, 

Ainsworth T. Bolton, bleacher (Milne & Parry, Temple London 

Alisop J. Sorthampton, baker (Winter & Co. . Cotton G. Andover, grocer (Shaw & Stevens, London 

eavan J. Old Cavendish-st. wine merchant (Jones & Bland Cummings J, Spital Square, merchant (Ludlow & Co. 

Buchan T. Charlotie street, Pitzroy-square, pianoforte-maker Collinsou T. sen. Sali ury, cotion spinner (Ellis, Loudon 
amine Capeuhuret W. Tamworth, seedeman (W. C. Smith, Loudon 

Root K. Artille eee merchant (Grosvenor Carl. ctt_N. Tavistock street, upholder (C. Brookes 





eae > - L. Ww orksop, dealers (Wigglesworth & Co. eee eee, corn dealer (Fowler, Lo.wdou 
‘ odd R. Ox street, r ¢ 
Felt T. Old Broad st. insurance broker (Reardon & Davis Dent E. & J. Scuteeh, Toners Chaine & North, Londoo 
Liryant E, Old Broad street, surgeon (Thomas Drvden E. Neweastie, grocer (Bell & Broderick, Loria 
Bennett tT. Dartmouth, merchant (Price, London Duan J. Bristol, broker (Heelis, London 
Brown G. Broad street, aphoider ¢« heveiey Docura T. Barith, victualier (Long & Co. London 
Bee J. Worksop, butcher (Hall, Ross & Co., London Dea't J. Hackney-road, baker (Hosbaldiston 
Berry, Broadbent, J. Wilson, & ai Wilson, jun. Hudders- Frathertonhaugh H. Bishop Wearmouth, coal-iitier (5!* 
field, cloth Battye, Loudon st 
Broomfield & Haslewood, Birmingham, manufacturers Tielder R. Tenterden, victualler (Lewis, London 
a, ~ & ag my Laas . Fentiman E. Peterborough, haberdasher (Spence, [0:0 
ay Cheltenhaing grace crest, a nore (Goren Feutinae & eyenia, Peterborough, haberdashers (5)! 
Crockett J. sen. & » tron masters (Anstice & Fisher & Ashmore, Cheltenham, & Winchcomb, 622 
: (Vizard & Co. London 


‘ Vi right, Londoa 
Carr W. Leek, siik manefacturer (Sherwin, London Granger T. H. Leeds, serivencr (E Lond 
Lavet W. Angel-st cet, Su Martio’s Le Grand,cook (Croft Gulby T. Rotherhithe, timber merchant (hie 
Fohen B. Great Ae sicct,matchwaker (Towers ° Gandy J. Liverpool, merchant (Baitye, Londen 
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_T. Manchester (fard & Johnson, London 
— ale J Cambridgeshire, miller (Long & Austen, London 
Gresory J. D. Finsbury square, silk manufacturer (‘\ cbster 
wy 3. Lancashire, victualler (Adlington & Co. London 


: _ Swansea, grocer (W. Price, London 

— . Che'tenham, wine merchant (Brown, London 

Howard J. Wooburn, paper maker (Fellows, London 

Hall B. Bristol, glazier (Heelis, London 

Hirst T. H. Dean street, oil merchant (Holt 

Harris T. Worcester, draper (Shuter, London 

Harris J. Southampton, victualler (Hicks & Co. London 

Hunt J. Commercial road, merchant (Pearce & Son 

Hayward W. whe anchester, cotton spinner (Hadlington 

: Co. London hs 

kal F.sen. Liverpool, merchant (Avison & Wheeler, 
lon ; 

slensban, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton manufacturer (Avi- 

son & Wheeler, London ; 
Hayward & Comite, Manchester, cotton spinners (Hamp- 
” ondon 

seta .. iiverpeel, mariner (Blackstock & Co. Temple 

Harwick J. Lambeth (Hunt , 

jngallG, W. & G. Long Acre, colourmen (Robins 

James J. Cheitenham, innkeeper (King, Londoa 

Jones J. G. Mark lane, cornfactor (Abbott 

King J. Ipswich, timber merchant (Bromley, London 

Kent W. Holborn, stationer (Poole 

Lindsey J. Leeds, merchant (Rowland & Smith, London 

Lewis J. jun. Martley, horse dealer [Gorden, Worcester 

Love W. Chipping Sodbury, grocer {Adlington & Co. London 

ie J, Thames street, merchant {Brown 

Law G. Manchester, grocer [Blacklock & Co. London 

Lay J. Southmolton st. Oxford street, hatter {Tucker 

Longworth & Sudren, Lancashire, bleachers [Milne & 

Parry, Temple La 

Low W. Walworth, merchant [Knight & Freeman 

Lowe T. Dartford, watchmaker [Bartlett, London _ : 

Molling F & o Gracechurch street, merchants [ Wiltshire, 

Iton 0. 
Marshall J. York place, Walworth, merchant [Birkett 
Mort J. Bolton, cotton manufactvrer [Meadowcroft, London 
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Miller R. Taunton, grocer [Collett & Co. London 
Mnilleneux J. R. Liverpool, merchant (Clarke & Co. London 
Mayers J. Yarmouth, merchant [Tsaccs, London 

Mather T. Warrington, cooper {Mason & Co. London 
Nunn J. Stratford Le Bow, coal merchant (Courteen & @o. 
Paull S. Portsea, broker [Cope, London 

Phillips J. Littleton, paper maker [Pittman, London 
Parker R. Ellesmere, grocer [Stocker & Co. London 
Probert W. Holborn, wine merchant [Wadesons 

Porter & Baines, Mytton, glue makers [Ellis, London 
Pardon C, Plymoxth, draper [Walker \ Rankin, London 
Protheroe J. Bristol, ship broker [Young & Co. London 
Paton A. Durham, ship builder [Clayton & Co. London 
teynolds H.J. Peterborough, haberdasher [Spence, London 
Reynolds R. Commercial road [Walton & Co, 

Roberts R. Salford, shopkeeper [Adlington & Co, London 
Racster A. S. Winchenford, farmer fC. Becke, London 
Rathbone W. Manchester, printer [Milne & Parry, Temple 
Radcliffe J. Swansea, grocer [Chester, London 

Silva J. R. Liverpool, merchant [Chester, London 

Smith H. Kibworth, miller [Jones, London 

Skidmore W. Sheffield, grocer [Tilson & Preston, London 
Smith W. Bristol, timber merchant [Clarke & Co. London 
Smith J, Parliament street, tailor [Hackett 

Southern G. Streatham, baker [Read, London 

Smith & Forsyth, Princes street, Bank [Moxon 

Spring J. G. Lincolnshire, draper [Jenkins & Co. London 
Stacy C. Nassau street, victualler [Richardson 

Turner E. Howarth Cross, cornfactor [Chippendale, London 
Thomson R. Exeter, baker [{Pontifex, London : 

Thompson R. & H. Newcastle, timber, merchants [Meggi- 

son & Co, London 

Waller T. Trentham, potseller [Cooke, Gray’s Inn 

Willis J. Wardour strect, coachmaker [Ailen, Carlisle 
Wetherell & Fayle, Aldermanbury, factors [Pownall & Co, 
Wright W. Chipping Barnet, fish monger {White & Co, 


London 
Wailes W. North Shie'ds, tailor [Cardale & Young, Landon 
ea + aad & Edwards, Bristol, bankers [Tanner, 
risto 
Walker W. Hythe, farmer [Stocker & Co. London 
Willett T. Hurleston, cheese factor (Hurd & Co, Temple 


Maun C. Wakefield, grocer [Battye, London 


ANSELL J. Carshalton, July 24 
Adams B. Bucklershard,July 24 
Aveell G, Carshalton, July 24 
Ablitt N. Yarmouth, July 28 
Arndt & Macssner, London, Aug. 3 
Ashford G.S, Harrow road, Aug. 21 
aw F. Stapleford, Aug. 17 
& Shaw, Speenhamland, July 23 
Bell C. F. & R.F. London, July 5 
Brown & Scott, London, July 27 
W.A. Rotherhithe, July 24 
. Exeter, July 29 
Ball J. London, July 24 
Brown T. Strand lance, July 27 
Butt E. Londoy, July 31 
Burdon F. & T. Warwick, July 28 
Bell J. London, July 31 
be: - ry & Moody, Bermondsey, 
uy 
Blarten J. London, July 17 
Barnett A. London, Aug. 3 
J. London, Aug. 7 , 
Barrett W. London, July 17 
Fooks & Winslow, London, 


ug. 6 
Buchanan, Smith & Ashley, Liverpool, 


Aug. 
Barlowe T. Appleton, Aug. 24 
Biggs G. akon, Aug. if 
& | July 24 
n, 
Coke J, Fareham, Avg. 3 


eh oe n, July 31 
a A ndo ,A . 
Chard J. London, Aug’3 ° 
Critchiew W de Co, Liverpool, Aug. 1 
} Aug. 17 
Geet tian ings mY 8 


3 
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Gay J. London, July 27 

Goodchild sen. J. Durham, July 28 
Greathead & Outhwaite, London, July27 
Grant J. London, Aug. 7 

Graham R. Gartstang, Aug. 9 

Gibson & Foster, London, Aug. 7 & 21 
Henderson & Nelson, London, July 17 
Harman T. C. Wisbeach, July 24 
Haddan W. London, July 24 

Handley W. Derbyshire, July 24 
Hall J. Chatham, July 31 

Herbert T. London, July 17 

Hurrell S. London, Aug. 7 

Hack T. London, Aug. 3 

Hurst & Wood, Huddersfield, Aug. 10 
Henderson J. London, July 24 

Holder E. Whyle, Aug. 12 

Johnson R. Staffordshire, July 19 
Jackson J. & W. London, July 28 
James G. Liverpool, July 28 

Jones T. Warwickshire, Aug. 27 
Jenkins & Parsons, London, Aug. 14 
King J. Swaffham, July 19 

Kernot J, London, July 17 & 31 
Kershaw T. Manchester, Aug. 9 
Lord S$. Sutton, July 24” . 
Lukey P. Fowey, Aug. 5 

Lunn W. London, Aug. 7 

Laycock T. London, Aug. 7 

Land E. London, Aug, 7 

Lioyd jun. W. Findon, July 27 





: a dieton T. Liverpool, Aug. 5 


asters J. Dartford, July 24 
Mackay R. Manchester, July 24 
Mac Donnel, Mac Donnel & Bushell, 
London, July 24 
Mac Kenzie W. London, July 13 
Mullock J. Salop, July 28 
Mayer J. London, Aug. 7 
Murray J. London, Aug. 10 
Mugridge T. & E. King’s hye, July 19 
Metcalf & Jeyes, London, Aug. 7 
Marsh H. Brentford, Aug. 10 
Nash G. Wootton-under-Edge, July 26 
North G. Brecknock, July 10 
Neate W. London, Aug. 7 ’ 
Orme L. sen. & L. jun. & R. Notting- 
ham, Aug. 16 





Pardow G. Loughton, July 23 
Parkhouse E, Brixham, Aug. 12 
Peacock H. Burwell, Aug. 3 

Prichard 1. London, Aug. 7 

Pullen R. Leeds, Aug. 16 

Rawlinson & Bagot, Liverpool, July 19 
Reay J. London, July 24 

Randall J. London, July 31 

Richmond T. London, Aug. 7 

Rugg H. & C. Londen, Aug. 14 

Sims J. London, July 17 and 27 

Stubbs J. London, July 3 

Smyth E. London, July 27 

Smith J. F. Norwich, Aug. 14 

Street J. F.and W. London, July 31 
Smith W, and A. F, Stockton, Aug. 6 
Sadd J. London, July 31 

Sizer G. London, July 31 

Simpson and Fairman, London, July 83 
Samuda A. London, Jaly 31 

Stevens W. Maiden Newton, Aug. 12 
Stein J. London, Aug. 21 

Townsend R. Preston, July 26 

Tayler T. London, July 24 

Tayler J. Liverpool, July 27 

Tuckett, J. and H. Bristol, July 31 
Turner E. Sherston, Aug. 12 

Toy T. Penryn, July 31 

Taylor I. London, July 27 

Upton G. London, July 31 

Vaux C. Wearmouth, Ang. 2 

White S. Turnham Green, July 27 
Watson J. Norfolk, July 27 

Vise 8S. and C, Maidstone, Aug. 21 
Wood W. A, and A. Manchester, Aug.2 
Wiicocks F, Islington, July 27 
Williams M. North Shields, Aug. 5 
Whittingham J. Liverpool, hens 3 
Whituey T. and H. Macclesfield, Aug. 6 
Watkin, Watkin and Careléss, London, 


July 31 
Wilkerson, J. Barley, July 12 and 27 
Wilkinson I. Yorkshire, Ang. 12 
Whitehead I. London, J uly 31 
Wilks R. London, Aug. 21 
Wilson R. London, Aug. 10 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE period is not long since passed, 
when a writer sitting down to give an 
historical digest of the political events of 
any single month, would have found his 
attention irresistibly drawn, in the first 
instance, from home: but now, not only 
the circumstance of a profound peace, 
but the actual course of domestic events 
make our internal situation the first and 
the most important object of enquiry. It 
would really seem, indeed, as if we had 
been so accustomed to strong excitement, 
that we would rather have sedition and tu- 
mult than subside into complete tranquil- 
lity. Wecan no longer be agitated by 
accounts of battles and victories abroad, 
of empires tottering or overthrown, of 
crowns plucked from venerable dynasties 
to be transferred to new ones, and of 
nations constantly changing their appa- 
rent destinies. Instead of these, we have 
the radical reformers, with their mcet- 
ings, speeches and resolutions. 

The first session of the new Parlia- 
ment, from which so much was hoped by 
the disaffected. because a few members 
had been added to the ranks of opposi- 
tion, has at length been brought to a 
close, and never was expectation more 
completely baffled and disappointed. The 
prudent and wise measures of his Majes- 
ty'’s ministers, for introducing economy 
into every branch of the public service, 
the resolutions for a speedy return to 
cash payments, and the institution of 
a permanent fund for the extinction of 
the national debt, have been discussed 
and adopted by both branches of the le- 
gislature, which have thus given the most 
unequivocal pledge of their unlimited and 
well merited confidence in the present 
servants of the crown. A law has been 
framed. to restrain the wild and disor- 
derly crusade entered into for the sup- 
port of the Spanish rebels in defiance of 
the treaties which subsist between this 
kingdom and his Catholic Majesty. Com- 
mittees, for effecting every possible re- 
trenchment in the collection of the public 
revenue, and in the nditure, have 
been, and still continue to be most ac- 
a employed. The gloomy presages 
of the opposition, in their fevered and 
visionary statements of the approaching 
ruin of the country, have been met and 
overthrown by an exposition of its real 
resources, and the means which it still 
possesses to uphold national honour and 


to repel foreign aggression, which for 


the present, as the Prince Regent has 
been pleased to assure us, is not even ip 
distant perspective. ‘The attempt of Sir 
Francis Burdett in the present disturbed 
state of the kingdom to introduce the 
mischievous and worn-out subject of re. 
form was met by the House of Cominon; 
with a due feeling of contempt for the 
restless spirit by which the conduct of 
the troublesome baronet has so long 
been governed. To the prevalence of 
such a spirit, more than to the aciial dis. 
tress, which is acknowledged to exist in 
certain districts, we hesitate not to attri- 
bute the disorderly and seditious conduct 
noticed by the Regent, and which has 
wrung from him a declaration that he 
will enforce a strict obedience to th 
laws. This resolution alone can arrest 
the progress of sedition and treason, and 
ensure the general safety. 

The last month has been a busy (in 
with the reformers. At Biackburn, Stoci 
port, Birmingham, Manchester, Lecis, 
Nottingham, they have held their orvies, 
talked vast heaps of nonsense, and mei. 
tated —yes, certainly medituled, huge mis 
chief. Their designs,at least the designs of 
the chief instigators and promoters, are 
unequivocally mischievous. Reform, radi- 
cal reform, is their watchword, and there 
is not a man in the kingdom, uncorrupied 
by their doctrines, who does not know, 
that while they clamour about re‘orm 
they are seeking revolution. In plain 
words, they cannot have the reform ther 
want but through the means of an utter 
subversion of all the existing institutions 
of the country: they would literally r- 
form the state, and before they can d0 
that, they must destroy its present form 
and character. We are, however, fa 
from including in the list of these despe- 
rate revolutionists every man whio unites 
with them or who adopts their language. 
Of the thousands and tens of thousands 
who attend the meetings, many are a: 
tracted by curiosity, many by idleness 
and many without any motive ; the re: 
mainder, constituting a small proportio 
in reference to the whole, are doubtles 
stimulated by disaffection. The chit 
danger lies in the rapidity with whic 
the contagion is communicated; av! 
hence, if timely measures be not adopte 
to check its progress, we must expect 
see their ranks every year recruited. | 

We have watched the proceedings 
them even for many years past, and cer 
tainly at no period do we remembe! 
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them to have been so bold and systema- 
tic in their practices. We allude not 
only to what they say, but to what they 
grite, and indeed we should care little 
about the former, if the latter were an- 
nibilated. ‘The atrocious licentiousness 
of the press is such as must fill with 
alarm every man who wishes well to the 
rity and greatness of his country. 

Whe profligate wretches who earn a base 
livelihood by pampering the bloated ap- 
tites of the rabble, deem nothing sa- 
ered from their pollution ; nor rank, nor 
talent, nor virtue, nor wisdom, nor age, 
ean escape from their brutalising contact. 
Their constant efforts are directed to de- 
stroying, in the minds of their readers, 
all respect for, and all admiration of, 
those qualities, and thus preparing the 
way for the dominion of all that is vile 
and despicable in action and in sentiment. 
Why their career is not cut short by 
the terrors of the law is a mystery we 
areunable to explain. Assuredly there 
is not a week that passes which does not 
make them amenable to its jurisdiction ; 
and though occasionally juries may be 





_ found who are so patriotic, that they will 


not give a verdict according to their 
oaths, yet others might also be found 


- who would remember that the state has 


ights to defend as well as individuals. 


| At all events the responsibility should be 
_ east exclusively upon juries, and if sedi- 
_ tion, and blasphemy, and immorality 
_ went unpunished, it should stand re- 
corded to future times, that they were 
_ protected by the-verdicts of British jury- 
_ men. If this system were steadily acted 
_ upon for one twelvemonth, and if every 
_ offence was visited with an ex-officio in- 


n, and pushed on to trial, we 
soon see the extinction of those 


reptiles who now eat their dirty bread 


the vilest prostitution of their pens. 
this is done, or something equiva- 
lent toit, we never can expect to enjoy 


: ality. The common vi- 
— assitudes of 


uman affairs will always 
produce a certain degree of distress and 
lsery; that distress and that misery 
will be eagerly inflamed by seditious 
$ into active disturbances ; and it 
ubtful justice to punish the rebel 
we extend impunity to him who 










The time, indeed, seems to be at 


length arrived, when some decisive 
| @urse must be adopted to grapple vi- 


gerously wita those perils which hourly 
their menaces against the con- 
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That there exists at the present mo- 
ment a secret conspiracy throughout the 
country, having for its object the sub- 
version of the government, cannet, we 
think, be doubted. Its extent, indeed, 
is not great, nor are the numbers of the 
conspirators, as compared with the gene- 
ral population, such as need inspire seri- 
ous alarm. Itis most evident, however, 
that they are in active correspondence 
with each other, and entertain among 
themselves confident hopes of ultimate 
success. Under such circumstances it is 
with the most lively pleasure that we 
observe the activity of the loyal part of 
the community. Burke has forcibly ob- 
served, that ‘“‘ when bad men combine, 
the good should unite,” and this maxim 
is now receiving its practical application. 
The inhabitants of Manchester, Sal- 
ford, and its vicinity, to the amount of 
above two thousand, have associated 
themselves, and put forth resolutions, 
and a declaration, announcing their de- 
termination to co-operate with the civil 
power in maintaining the public peace. 
They have since made an offer to go- 
vernment, to form themselves into an 
armed association for the above purpose, 
and their offer has been accepted. ‘This 
noble example has not been thrown 
away upon the surrounding counties. 
The magistrates and gentry of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire have adopted simi- 
lar resolutions, and several towns (among 
others Blackburn) in those counties, have 
employed separate means to the same 
end. This is as it should be. The 
executive thus armed with the hands 
and hearts of the people, will soon be 
enabled to triumph over the wicked de- 
magogues, who imagined they had only 
to fire-the train,-and immediately the 
venerable fabric of our constitution 
would be subverted. 

Among the whimsical darings of these 
agitators, we must notice the election of 
Sir C. Wolseley, a Staffordshire baronet, 
to the office of legislatorial attorney for 
the town of Birmingham. Since he receiy- 
ed that honour, however, from the rabble, 
a true bill has been found against him at 
the Cheshire Quarter Sessions, for sedi- 
tious Janguage uttered at Stockport, on 
the 26th of June. Should he be found 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment, 
we are afraid the detention of his per- 
son may. prevent him from taking his 
seat ;—we should rather have said, from 
attempting to take it: for certainly, if he 
persevered in the attempt, he would soon 
find himself in Newgate. This man has 
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announced his entire fitness to be the 
leader of the radical reformers of Eng- 
land, by declaring in one of his speeches, 
that he was one of those who mount- 
ed the walls of the Bastile, when it was 
destroyed at the commencement of the 
French Revolution. Some, however, 
say he is crazy; and perhaps that may 
be a part of his defence, when he is tried 
upon the indictment now hanging over 
his head. 

On the 2st, the Smithfield reformers 
had their day, and a very dull one it was, 
notwithstanding the atrocious excite- 
ments put forth in placards throughout 
the metropolis. But the admirably judi- 
cious precautions taken by the govern- 
ment, and by the chief magistrate of the 
citv, as well as by all the other magis- 
trates, had such an effect upon the 
courage of the demagogues, that it was 
really difficult to recognize in their 
specches and resolutions the incendiaries 
of Spa Fields. Yet they were identically 
the same men; for Hunt, Dr. Watson, 
Thistlewood, and Preston, were the 
principal personages on the occasion. 

Ve must refer to our political digest 
for the particulars of the proceedings 
which took place. It is supposed there 
were nearly 70,000 persons assembled, 
and yet they all dispersed without a 
single breach of the peace. Would this 
have been so, if they had not known that 
the slightest symptom of a disposition to 
riot, would have been the signal for 
their immediate apprehension? We un- 
derstand, however, they take merit to 
themselves for having been so very peace- 
able ! : 

Having thus taken a retrospective view 
of the proceedings of the first session of 
the new Parliament, little remains to be 
said :—we shall therefore conteut our- 
selves with barely noticing the various 

uestions which have been discussed 
ary the publication of our last num- 

er. 

On the Ist Jnly, Sir Francis Burdett 
made his angual motion for parlia- 
tnentary reform, and indulged the a 
with the old string of arguments. His 
invectives against the House itself was 
unusually dull; and we hardly know 
wch was the most. powerful ingredient 
in it, sheet lead or brass: his quotations 
were very trite, and his arguments very 
feedle. 

That this was the feeling of the House 
is evident, as none of the distinguished 
speakers which adorn it condescended to 
reply. ‘The honourable baronet was fo)- 
owed! Qy Mr. G. Lamb, Mr. Gurney, Sir 
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Robert Wilson, Mr. Alderman Wood, 
Mr. Alderman Waithman, Mr. C. Huteh. 
inson, and Mr. Peter Moore.— Mr. Grep. 
fell opposed the motion, and moved, a 
an amendment, that the other orders of 
the day, should be read, which was car. 
ried. ‘T'he original motion, therefore, 
which was, that the House would, early 
next session, take into consideration the 
state of the representation, was rejected, 
by a majority of 95.— On the 3d, Mr. Al. 
derman Wood moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable the Duke of Kent to 
dispose of his estate at Castlebar, near 
Ealing, by lottery. The debate which 
so novel a motion caused, will be read 
with deep regret by every one who wishes 
well to the royal family of this country, 
The motives which have induced his 
Royal Highness to sanction this propo- 
sition to Parliament, are, we doubt not, 
of the most honourable kind; but we 
heartily wish that he had viewed the 
means to be employed in their true cha- 
racter, and abstained from proposing 
them. 

Sir W. De Crespigny postponed his 
motion, which stood for to-day, respect- 
ing Mr. Owen's Plan for the relief of 
the Poor, until the next Session. 

We are truly glad that by this mea 
sure, the Parliament will be saved (for 
the present at least) from the absurdity 
of gravely deliberating through one of 
its committees so wild a scheme. We 
cannot too strongly express our ob- 
yations to the Utopian projects of this 
enevolent dreamer. hen man shall 
have changed his nature, and instead of 
beiug the creature of his passions, shall 
abandon his sway, and live, and move, 
and act a mere animal machine, then, and 
not till then, may we hope to see Mr. 
Owen's villages of mutual co-operation 
reduced to practice. His success at New 
Lanark, whatever it may have beer, 
proves nothing in favour of the general 
adoption of his scheme, A regiment o/ 
1000 men may be brought into a state ol 
admirable discipline, and kept so under 
circumstances ; but an army of 100,00 
men cannot be controlled by the same 
means. 

This one fact must be acknowledged 
by all, that liberty must expire before 
Mr. Owen, or his proselytes, can attald 
their ends. 

The revenue quarter, and the revenue 
year, which elosed on the 5th, preset! 
more favourable results than even ou! 
sanguine expectations and prediction 
had anticipated. Although firm as ev" 
in our rehance upon the permanency ( 
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of our resources, we could not but feel 

some apprehension that the temporary 
tion in our commercial transac- 
tions during the discussion upon the 

Bank question, might be materially felt 
in this quarter's revenue. It is there- 
fore, with heartful pleasure that we 
submit to our readers an excess, com- 

with the corresponding quarter af 
1818, amounting to 422,893/. ! 

Upon laying before the public a state- 
ment so flattering, we may venture to 
predict, that the financial prospect of 
affairs will continue to improve. For, 
let it be recollected, that, by the ar- 
rangements which the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer proposed in his Budget, we 
shall have a real sinking fund of five 
millions beyond the expenditure ; for 
though the sinking fund previously to 
that arrangement was between fourteen 
or fifteen millions, yet there was nearly 
asgreat an excess of expenditure be- 
yond the revenue as the amount of the 
sinking fund. 

‘That is no longer the case, and by the 
new taxes and the improvement in the 
revenue, there is, as we have already 
shewn, a sinking fund of five millions, 
The floating debt has been diminished 
several millions within these two years, 
and the revenue improved more than 
three millions during the same period. 

Qn the 7th, Sir James Mackintosh pre- 
sented the report.of the committee on 
the Criminal Laws, and moved that it 
be laid on the table. 

The main branches of enquiry to 
which they had directed their attention 





-were, first, to ascertain the state of our 


national morality, and, secondly, what 
criminal laws may be conveniently dis- 
pensed with, as being either useless or 
mischievous. Upon the first head of 
enquiry the results communicated by Sir 

were peculiarly gratifying, name- 
ly, that crimes of an atrocious and vio- 
lent character have very materially di- 
minished in this country. With respect 
to the metropolis, it does not appear that 


‘there has been an equal diminution of 


; but one thing is manifest from 
the returns laid before the committee, 
that the security of life against violence 
in this large capital is, if not complete, 


“#§mearly so as can in any place or condi- 


tion of society be expected. From these 
returns it is evident, that the chance 


d ty year is 500,000 to 1 against the. 


of any individual. With res- 


“Peetto the wisdom of mitigating the se- 


Of our penal code, we think it is 
it ‘confirmed from the evidence ob- 
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tained by this committee. Certain atro- 
cious offences, such as arson, murder, 
treason, &c. should, perhaps, be punished 
with death, though if it were required 
tu legislate in the bitterness of ven- 
geance, how many modes of punishment 
are there which would carry with them 
infinitely more terror than the mere ex- 
tinction of life. 

But the great desideratum is, that the 
certainty of punishment should follow 
the sentence of the law, and if to this 
immutable character of our laws be add- 
ed a discriminating adaptation of penal- 
ties to crimes, we are led to think they 
would be more efficient than they now 
are. But as we gave our opinion on 
this subject at some length in our Num- 
ber, published April 1, page 272, on the 
appointment of this committee, we shall 
abstain from further remarks here upon 
this very important subject. A message 
from the Lords announced their Lord- 
ships’ having passed a bill, reversing the 
attainder on the late Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, to which they desired the con- 
currence of the House. It was reada 
first time, and ordered to be committed. 

The House having got through ail 
their business, adjourned till Monday the 
12th, to allow time for the Lords to pass 
the several bills now upon their table, 
through their respective stages. Mr. 
Wilberforce moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, which was unanimously 
agreed to, to request that his royal high- 
ness would renew his efforts with foreign 
powers for rendering the laws passed 
against the slave-trade effectual. The 
Prince Regeut prorogued the parliament 
in person on the 12th. 

At half-past one o'clock his royal 
highness proceeded in state to the House 
of Peers,and being robed and having taken 
his seat upon the throne, the usher of the 
black rod was sent to the House of Com- 
mons to command their attendance. ‘The 
speaker accordingly appeared at the bar 
of the House of Lords, attended by a 
large number of members. 

His royal highness then made the fol- 
lowing most gracieus speech from the 
throne: 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

It is with great regret that 1 am again ob- 
liged to announce to you the continuance of 
his Majesty's lamented indisposition. — 

I cannot close this session of Parliament 
without expressing the satisfaction that I 
have derived from the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves to 
the several important objects which have 
come under your consideration. hoy 

Your patient and laborious investizatioo 
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of the state of the circulation and currency 
of the kingdom demand my warmest ac- 
knowledgments; and I entertain a confident 
expectation that the measures adopted, us 
the result of this enquiry, will be productive 
of the most beneficial consequences. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted for the service of the present 
year. 

I sincerely regret that the necessity should 
have existed of making any addition to the 
burthens of the people; but I anticipate the 
most important permanent advantages from 
the effort which you have thus made for 
meeting at once all the financial difficulties 
of the country; and I derive much satisfac- 
tion from the belief that the means which 
you have devised for this purpose are cal- 
culated to press as lightly on all the classes 
of the community as could be expected 
when so great an effort was to be made. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I continue to receive from foreign powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country. 

I have observed with great concern the 
attempts which have recently been made in 
some of the manufacturing districts, to take 
advantage of circumstances of local distress, 
to excite a spirit of disaffection to the insti- 
tutions and government of the country. No 
object can be nearer my heart than to pro- 
mote the welfare and prosperity of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects; but this cannot 
be effected without the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and tranquillity. 

You may rely, therefore, upon my firm 
determination to employ for this purpose 
the powers entrusted to me by law; and I 
have no doubt that, on your return to your 
seyeral counties, you will use your utmost 
endeavours, in co-operation with the magis- 
tracy, to defeat the machinations of those 
whose projects, if successful, could only ag- 
gravate the evils which it is professed to re- 
medy; and who, under the pretence of 
reform, have really no other object but the 
subversion of our happy constitation. 


The Parliament was then, in point of 
form, prorogued to Tuesday, the 24th 
day of August next. 

The speech of his royal highness, our 
readers will perceive, is such, as under 
all the circumstances of the case might 
have been expected. It is a plain reca- 
pitulation of facts, divested of all colour- 
ing and ostentation. 

{ts most important feature is a notice 


of those machinations of the disaffected, 
whose objects, says his royal highness, 
are to subvert our happy constitution 
under the pretence of reform; and of 
his firm determination to employ all the 
powers entrusted to him by law for the 
suppression of those traitorous designs. 
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FRANCE. 

In glancing at our foreign relations, 
and at the state, generally, of foreign 
affairs, we shall not find much that re. 
quires comment. It is almost habitual 
with an Englishman, when he looks 
abroad, to direct his first view towards 
France ; for France, directly or in. 
directly, has, for centuries past, formed 
prominent feature in our own political 
history. She is, at present, tranquil, 
and there is nothing which appears 
likely to disturb that tranquillity. Under 
the dominion of a mild, beneficent and 
wise monarch, it will be her own extreme 
folly if she do not every year reap the 
fruits of those severe lessons of adversity 
which her criminal ambition, and her 
sanguinary excesses provoked. Wit 
a tree press, and the elements of 
a free constitution, she has enough to 
do for the next twenty years, to give 
stability and play to her popular insti- 
tutions. It would be rank ignorance or 
hypocrisy to say, that she yet enjoys 
all the practical advantages of freedom 
that are within her reach. Indeed, she 
cannot enjoy them until she has learned 
the way, and the kind of political educa. 
tion necessary for that purpose cannot 
be taught by any other preceptor than 
experience. 

What we wish, and what Europe must 
wish, is, that no untoward obstructions 
may be interposed. . There is still, how- 
ever, a lurking spirit of democracy and 
revolution in that country, which can- 
not be extinguished, and must there- 
fore be neutralised by its gradual union 
with monarchical feelings and interests. 
With respect to the Bonapartists, asa 
sect, they are daily becoming more and 
more insignificant. The danger which 
may beset France will spring, not from 
men. who wish Bonaparte back, but tlie 
Bourbons away; and if ever these men 
gain the ascendancy, it will be through 
the operation of their election law. 
Even in this country, with an aristocracy 
closely allied to the throne, we should 
find it difficult to manage a purely de- 
mocratic House of Commons ; such 4 
House of Commons fer example, as the 
radical reformers would return: what 
then would be the condition of France 
with an ultra-liberalChamber of Deputies, 
and a Chamber of Peers compose ¢! 
nearly similar materials? for the ordon- 
nance of the 6th of March, 181°), he 
gone far towards that end~a Bourbon 
monarch would not remain six montis 
on his throne. We have seen, during 
the last Session of the French !egi* 
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lature, what has been the effect of the 
renewal of only two-fifths of the depu- 
ties, by virtue of the existing election- 
law.. Many of the banished regicides 
have been recalled, and many more are 
under promise of recal. It is impossible 
to imagine that these were the voluntary 
acts of the king. ‘They carry with them 
ail the marks of the humiliating necessity 
in which he is placed. The murderers 
of his brother, the traitors to his own 
person, can never be the objects of his 
spontaneous clemency. In the encroach- 
ments of this party we dimly discern 
danger and peril to France, because its 
restless insolence and ambition will pre- 
cipitate it into violence. There is no- 
thing, however, so likely to nourish it 
into pernicious activity as the election 
law; and we hope, therefore, the ru- 
mour is not unfounded, which says, that 
this law is to undergo important modifi- 
cations. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Hostilities have for the present been 
suspended between the governor of Bue- 
nos Ayres and Artigas, the independent 
chieftain. Whether the people of Buenos 
Ayres forced Artigas into terms, or whe- 
ther, as we think, the most likely, Arti- 
gas’s activity and talents ferced the go- 
vernment into the arrangement, is not 
clearly ascertained; but be that as it 
may, there can be little doubt if the ar- 
rangement be sincere, that it is fortu- 
nate for the cause of South American 
independence. ‘T'he complete overthrow 
of Sir Gregor M‘Gregor and -his army 
has very much altered the face of affairs 
in this st The army of Bolivar, and 
that of Morillo, are not now likely to 
come into contact. They are evidently 
both acting with great caution, and 
waiting each for re-inforcements from 
Europe. These re-inforcements are still 
spoken of in a sort of gasconade. It is 
now asserted that 25,000 men will reach 
the Spanish main from Old Spain before 

mber next. But we believe, after 


_ What has occurred, that this is not quite 


the truth. 
With respect to the re-inforcements 
m England and Ireland, we are of 
opinion, that notwithstanding the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill, which begins its 
*peration on the Ist of August, they may 
be obtained. Two regiments of Deve- 
raux's hegion are already at sea; and 
with the remainder, are now ac- 
tually embarking from Liverpool. 
: NORTH AMERICA. 
“The distresses of the commercial, mo- 
nied, and agricultural interests of North 


America are far greater than those which 
vat in England and Ireland. The 

anks are every where failing, and the 
principal American houses in New-York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston, are 
daily stopping pay ment. 

In this dilemma, there have been seve- 
ral memorials presented to Mr. Monroe, 
to convene congress immediately. 

What congress can do, we are at a loss 
to determine, when the wisdom of our 
own parliament has proved inadequate 
in similar circumstances. 

SPAIN. 

While every thing seems to be going 
on prosperously in South America, the 
affairs of Spain are every day growing 
worse, more difficult, and embarrassing. 

Another unexpected change of the mi- 
nistry in the Spanish metropolis has 
taken place. 

The late principal ministers, at an 
hour’s warning, have been ordered into 
banishment, and great agitation and 
alarm has prevailed at Madrid. Even in 
Spain, where the people are proverbially 
loyal, it is impossible that this system of 
things. can continue. here must, at 
length, be some permanent change, per- 
haps as extensive in principle, as that 
now going on throughout South Ame- 
rica. 

RUSSIA AND TARTARY. 

From every existing circumstance we 
are prepared to expect arupture between 
those ancient enemies, the Turks and the 
Russians. The Sublime Porte is putting 
its navy into the best possible order ; but 
we are certain, that if Russia be in ear- 
nest, and if the rest of the powers of En- 
rope be .passive, she will be able, with 
little exertion, to dismember the empire 
of Solyman of many of its fairest pro- 
vinees.— It is not, however, likely that 
Austria, France, or England, would look 
calmly on during this operation. It is 
not the interest of the House of Austria 
that the power of Russia should be in- 
creased towards the south. It is not the 
interest of France that she should have a 
settlement in or near the Levant, and it 
is clearly not the interest of England 
that her marine should receive increased 
facilities, by having any new ports in the 
Euxine. 

These considerations, as the Russians 
may not be yet powerful enough to con- 
tend with three such enemies as Eng- 
land, France, and Austria, may warrant 
us in conjecturing that the rumoured 
war with the Porte will end in a success- 
ful struggle on the part of the former, 
about a city or a boundary line. 
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Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
Windsor, July 3. 

“ His Majesty’s bodily health continues 
to be firm, and there has been no sensible 
alteration in the state of his Majesty’s dis- 
order during the last month.” 

Signed as usual. 

Small Por Hospital.—On Thursday, Ist 
July, his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
accompanied by Sir H. Calvert, visited the 
Small Pox Hospital, at Pancras, of which he 
has been President twenty years, and im- 
mediately proceeded to inspect the several 
apartments and accommodation for the pa- 
tients, several of whom he was pleased to 
notice in a very condescending and humane 
manner, particularly a great number of in- 
fants in their mothers’ arms, who were in 
attendance for vaccination, by Mr. Wachsell, 
the resident surgeon, who introduced several 
of these patients, and exhibited the process 
of vaccination from the first day to the close, 
greatly to the satisfaction of his Royal High- 
ness and the Committee. Dr. Gregory, who 
attended for Dr. Ashburner, also in reference 
to the accuracy of the register of the Hospi- 
tal, stated the correct system there adopted, 
whereby it appeared, that 1832 had received 
vaccination since last Christmas, which was 
an increase of 750 above the numbers of last 
year. His Royal Highness then visited the 
several wards, and inquired attentively into 
the cases of the patients, several of whom 
were confined in the severest stages of the 
casual small pox. Mr. Higmore, the secre- 
tary, then stated to his Royal Highness the 
progressive state of the affairs of the institu- 
tion, and its increasing utility during the last 


twenty years, since the introduction of vacci-. 


nation, compared with the twenty preceding 
years, and the increasing number of those 
who now call for vaccination instead of vario- 
lous inoculation ; with all which his Royal 
Highness was pleased to express his entire 
satisfaction. 

The Porson Prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, was adjudged to Mr. Horatio Wad- 
dington, scholar of Trinity College.—The 
subject was from Coriolanus, act 5, scene 3, 
part of Volumnia’s speech, beginning with 
“ Thou know’ st, great son, the end of war's 
uncertain ; and ending with “ Let us shame 
Aim with our knees.”’ 

Preferments.—The Rev. J.D. Churchill 
has been instituted to the rectory of Erping- 
ham, Norfolk.—The Rev. Orbeil Ray, to the 
rectory of Wyverstone, Suffolk.—The Rev. 
J. R. Thackeray, to the living of Hadley, 


Middiesex.—The Rev. John Walker, ‘to the . 


vicarage of Hornchurch, Essex.—The Rev. 
George Swayne, to the vicarage of Hookley, 
Essex.—The Rev. J. J. Brasier, to the rec- 
tory of North Cleobury, Shropshire.—The 


Rev. W. Cornforth, to the rectory of Long. 
stanton, St. Michael’s, Cambridge.—The 
Rev. J. H. Sparke; to the rectory of Cotten. 
ham, together with the rectory of Stretham, 
in the Isle of Ely.—The Rev. F. Merewe- 
ther to the vicarage of Whitwick, toge 
ther with the rectory of Cole Orton, both in 
Leicestershire.—The Rev. Thos. Mansel, 
M.A. eldest son of Sir Wm. Mansel, bart. 
rector of Ellesborough, Bucks, and of Hethe, 
to be chaplain to the Prince.—The Rev. T. 
Siely, M.A. to be resident chaplain at Lisbon. 
—The Rev. E. Cartwright, to hold the rec. 
tory of Parnham with Earnley, Sussex.— 
The Rev. Chas. Palmer, M.°A. was insti. 
tuted to the vicarage of Churcham, with the 
chapel of Bulley.—Rev. Christopher Jones, 
M. A. vicar of Canon Pion, has been ap. 
peinted a minor canon of Hereford Cathe 
dral.—Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, LL. B. to 
the rectory of Stock Gaylard.—Rev. J. R. 
Hunton, of Londonderry, Yorkshire, has 
been appointed domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Coventry.—The Rev. Henry Wiles, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the 
perpetual curacy of St. Michael’s, Can- 
bridge.—The Rev. Joseph Kirkman Miller, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to the vicarage of Walkeringham, Notting. 
hamshire.—The Rev. J. Halton, to the ree- 
tory of Longwith, Derbyshire.—The Rev. 
T.R. Carnac, A.M. to the rectory of St. 
Michael, Shawleigh, Somerset.—The Rer 
Henry Stewart, to the rectory of Keally, in 
the diocese and county of Armagh.—The 
Rev. Leslie Creery, to the vicarage of Kil- 
more, in the diocese and county of Down.— 
The Rev. Edward Bowen, to the rectory and 
vicarage of Tauguhoyne, in the dioceseo/ 
Raphoe and county of Donegal.—The Rev. 
Dr. Beaufort, to the prebendary of Mayne, 
in the diocese of Ossory, and county of Kil- 
kenny.—The Rev. H..Maxwell, prebendary 
of Balla, and rector of the Union of Belcarras, 
in the county of Mayo.—The Rev. Henry 
William Johnson Beauchamp, A.M. to the 
vicarage of Laton, with the vicarage of Eisey 
annexed, in the county of Wilts. 

Births.] At Brompton, the lady of Si 
G. Cayley, bart. of a son.—In Harley-stree, 
the lady of R. Alston, esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of J. Innes, esq. Manchester-squar?, 
of a son.—The lady of T. Abbott, esq. Up 
per North-place,Gray’s-inn-road, of a daugt: 
ter.—In Grosvenor-square, viscountess E> 
rington, of a son.—Mrs. Sholl, of Wet 
square, of a son—Mrs. Pinder, Nort 
Audley-street, of a daughter.—At Hampto?, 
the lady of R. Boog, esq. of a son.—The lads 
of H. Earle, esq. of Berners-street, o/ 
daughter.—At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, Mr 
R. Lee, of a son.—In Montagu-place, Mos 
tagu-square, the lady of T. March, esq. * 
a son.—The lady of lieut. Saunders. 10°" 
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of a son.—In York-street, Port- 
aie, the lady of W. Bennett, esq. of 
ason.—Mrs. H. Butterworth, Fieet-street, 
of a daughter.—Mrs. Jackson, wife of J. J. 
esq. R. A. Newman-street, of a son.—The 
lady of J. Johnson, esq. of Vauxhall, of a 
daughter.—Mrs. W. Brocklesby, of a son. 
—The lady of R. Edleston, jun. esq. of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, of a daughter.—At his 
house, Glo’ster-place, Portman-square, the 
lady of W. G. Johnstone, esq. of a daugh- 
ter.—The lady of Capt. Blanshard, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Carnatic, of a son. 

Married.} The Hon. H. F. Cavendish, 
M. P. Major in the 9th Lancers, to Frances 
Susan, widow of the Hon. F. Howard, and 
ofly daughter of the late W. H. Lambton, 
esq. M. P_—At Hampstead, F. A. Winsorg 
jun. esq. of Shooter’s Hill, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of J. Hunter, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-square. — At St. George’s Hanover- 
square, J. W. Melville, esq. of Mount Mel- 
ville, in Fifeshire, to Lady Catherine Os- 
borne, only daughter of the Duchess Dowa- 


; ger of Leeds; Lord Rossmore, to Lady 


Augusta Charteris, youngest daughter of 


| the late Lord Elcho; the Hon. F.S.N. 


Douglas, only son of Lord Glenbervie, and 


_ M.P. for Banbury, to Harriet, eldest daugh- 


ter of W. Wrightson, esq. of Cusworth, 


' Yorkshire; the Hon. W. Cust, M. P. to 
_ Sophia, daughter of the late T. Newnham, 


esq. of Southborough, Kent.—At Mary-le- 


_ bone New Church, the Rev. T. Blackall, 
- te Sarah Ellison, daughter of the late J. 
_ Catler, esq. of Upton Hopse, Devon.—At 
_ &. John’s, Hackney, Mr. J. Collingwood, 
_ of Oxford, to Eliza, eldest datghter of W. 
_ Hale, esq. of Homerton.—E. Paxton, esq. 
_ to Phebe, eldest daughter of Mr. Claridge. 
_ —V. 8. Reynolds, esq. of the Treasury, to 
_ Mary Ann, eldest daughter of R. Bagshot, 
_ eq. of Curry Rivell, Somersetshire.—At 
_ Enfield, J. Sands, esq. of Westminster, to 
_ Miss Tibbe Fleming.—At Allhallows, Bark- 
_ ing, G. M-Melton, esq. brandy-merchant, 
_ to Miss Bessey Battersby—The Hon. R. 


Clive, youngest son of the Earl and Coun- 


tess ‘Powis, to Lady Harriet Windsor, 
» daughter to Lord and Lady Amherst —At 
» Hayes, Major M. H. Court, of the Hon. 


Company’s Madras Artillery, to Emily Su- 


| Sn, youngest daughter of the late A. W. 


,esq.— At St. Pancras, J. F. Scott, 


| Ms to Mary Caroline, eldest daughter of 


Roberts, esq. of Mecklenburgh-square. 


—J. H. Watson, esq. of Warnford-court, 


f 


» to Mary, eldest daughter of T. 
Gem, esq.—Col. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 
fo Caroline Drury, third daughter of R. 
Mier, esq. of Kew, Surrey.—At Mary-le- 
Church, Capt. the Hon. R. Rodney, 
brother to Lord Rodney, to Ann, 
daughter and co-heiress of the 


cif 


| 


slate + Dennett, esq. of Lock Ashurst, Sus- 


W. Thomas, esq. to Miss Jane Pope, 
fo the late celebrated Miss Pope, for- 


merly of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.— 
John, youngest son of H. Richards. esq. 
to Emma, second daughter of Mr. German, 
hosier, of Nottingham.—H. Brougham, esq. 
M. P. of Brougham, in thecounty of West- 
morland, to Marianne, widow of the late J. 
Spalding, esq. of Hill-street, Berkley-square, 
and niece of the late Sir John Eden, bart. 
of Windlestone, Durham.—Charles Drum- 
mond, jun. esq. to the Hon. Mary Dulcibella 
Eden, sister of Lord Auckland. 

Died.] At his house, Middlesex-place, 
Major Gen. T. Hawkshaw, late of the East 
India Co’s. Bengal Establishment, 68.— 
In Nottingham place, Bold Fleetwood 
IJesketh, esq. of Rossal Hall, Lancaster.— 
At her house, in Park street, Mary, Ba- 
roness Mordaunt, of Turvey, 82.—At his 
house, in.Grosvenor place, W. Wynch, esq. 
69.—Mrs. Ratton, wife of J. L. R. esq. of 
Bedford place, Russell square.—In Durham 
place, Chelsea, T. Richardson, esq. 81.— 
At her apartments, in Kensington palace, 
Lady Porter, relict of the late Sir S. P. knt. 
82.—In Old Palace yard, T. H. Harris, esq. 
commander of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s ship, Prince Regent.—At Blackheath, 
J. Cundale, esq. of Hart street, Bloomsbury, 
64.— At her house, in Upper Grosvenor 
street, Lady Cove, the widow of the late Sir 
T.C. bart. of Stanford iHall.—At Hammer- 
smith, J. Hayter, esq. of Old Cavendish 
street, St. Mary-le-bone, 78.—-At her house, 
in Great James street, Bedford row, Mrs. 
Webb, relict of the late W. W..esq.—In 
Brompton row, the Hon. H. M. Johnstone, 
second daughter of Francis, fifth Lord Na- 
pier, 64.—At the Vicarage house, Bedfont, 
the Rev. H. Whitfield, D.D. 88, upwards of 
40 years vicar of that parish, and during the 
same period rector of Rushall, Wilts.—In 
Clarges street, Mrs. Pitt, wife of J. P. esq. 
M.P. of Eastcourt Park, Wilts.—At Kew, 
Lieut.-General William Winyard, colonel 
of the 5th regiment of foot.— At his house, 
Great Surrey street, Black-friars’ road, Mr. 
John Oldham Burnham, 53. — At her 
house, Strand-on-the-Green, near Chiswick, 
Mary, widow of the late P. Buffar, esq. of 
Maze hill, Greenwich, 83.—Mrs. Suther- 
land, wife of A. R. Sutherland, M.D. Great 
George street, Westminster, 36.—In Clarges 
street, Mrs. Pete, wife of J. P. esq. M.P.— 
In Sloane street, Chelsea, J. Hay, esq. for- 
merly speaker of Hon. House of Assembly 
of the Island of Grenada.—The lady of G. 
Johnson, esq. of Somerset place.—At Rother- 
hithe, Capt. J. Boyd, 85.—H. Lark, esq. of 
Northumberland street, Strand. — J. Bell, 
esy. of Russell square.—Mr. R. Zotti, of 
Broad street, Golden square, 52.—Mr. W. 
H. Read, second son of T. R. R. esq. Pen- 
tonville.—Mrs. Thompson, relict of the late 
J.T. esq. of Chiswick, 73.—At Ishngton, 
Mrs. Jones, widow of the late J. J. esq.— 
In Upper Seymour street, the Rev. W. 
Percy, D.D. rector of St. Paal’s church, 
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Charleston, South Carolina, and formerly of 
Queen square chapel, Westminster, (5. 
At his house, Wimpole street, T. Milner, 
C3q- 


STR GEO. BUCHAN HEPBURN, BART. 


This respectable gentleman, who died at 
Smeaton, after a long and severe illness, to 
the great regret of his numerous friends, 
and every person who enjoyed the honour of 
his acquaintance, was the eldest son of John 
Buchan, of Letham, esq. in the county of 
Haddington, and born in 1738, had nearly 
reached the great age of 81 years at the 
time of his decease. Upon the death of his 
maternal uncle, George Hepburn, esq. of 
Smeaton, he succeeded to that estate in 
1764, and in the same year was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates. As an 
advocate, he had a fair share of business m 
the supreme courts, till he was taken from 
the bar, and appointed judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, in Scotland. In 1801, 
he was appointed one of the barons of the 
Exchequer, which office he resigned in 
1814, and was succeeded by the present 
lord chief commissioner. As a reward for 
his services, the Prince Regent was pleased 
on that occasion to make him a knight ba- 
ronet of Great Britain. 

Sir George was twice married: first, to 
Miss Leith, of Freefield, in Aberdeenshire, 
who died 1767, leaving one son, who suc- 
ceeds to his titles and estates; second, to 
Mrs. General Fraser, relict of that brave 
officer, Brigadier-General Fraser, who lost 
his life in 1777, when fighting under Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, at Saratoga. By this lady, 
who survives him, Sir George had no chil- 
dren. 

As Sir George in his younger days spent 
most of his time with his grandfather at 
Longuiddry, a place where husbandry was 
studiously exercised, he, at an early period, 
entertained a predilection for agricultural 
pursuits, which never left him whilst he was 
— of attending to the business of the 
field. The principles which he held con- 
cerning the first of all arts, were not only 
singularly correct, but, what was of more 
importance, his practice was equal to that of 
the first rate farmers. In short, he not only 
farmed well, bat he farmed with profit—cir- 
cumstances too often overlooked by landed 
gentlemen, when any considerable part of 
their estates is taken under their own ma- 
nagement. 

As a leading man im the politics of the 
country, Sir George Buchan Hepburn had 
for many years acted a disti ed 
But, without entering upon this wide 3 
it may only be said, that to his influence 
may justly be ascribed the uncommon and 
unprecedented harmony which so long pre- 
vailed in his native country. Trained early 
to business, and gifted by nature with mild 
and liberal dispositions, he was eminently 
qualified to take a lead in public matters. 








Few persons, in fact, were more capable o/ 


mavaging business at a public meeting. In. 
timately acquainted with the laws of his 
country, and endowed with sufficient powers 
to explain and illustrate them in a satislacto 
manner, he was at all times listened to with 
attention by the justices and freeholders, 
especially. as he was quite free of that bigot. 
ted obstinacy which too often induces others 
to persist in measures after their unpopv. 
larity is discovered and. ascertained. In 
word, the death of this respectable gentle. 
man may justly be considered as a grea( 
loss to the county of Haddington. 


ADMIRAL CORNWALLIS, 


At Newlands, Southampton, Admiral Sir 
Wititiam Cornwatcuis, G.C.B. Vice-Ad. 
miral of England, &c. &c. The family of 
Cornwallis, Cornwalys, or Cornwalleys, so 
distinguished in the present age, is not un- 
known in the annals of England, having pro. 
duced a succession of men, some of whom 
were distinguished by their rank, others by 
their talents, and all by their courage. It is 
dificult to determine, at this moment, whe. 
ther they came into England with the Nor- 
man conqueror, or were settled in this island 
apterior to that memorable period, when the 
traces.of the Saxon subjugation had become 
faint, and the victors and vanquished, hap- 
pily blending together, enjoyed all the bles- 
sings resulting from liberty and independ- 
ence. Certain it is, that they have been 
settled for many centuries in the county of 
Suffolk ; and it is not improbable that, |ike 
the ducal family of Osborne, they originally 
derived their wealth from commerce, ‘Thos. 
Cornwalleys having been a merchant in, and 
sheriff of London, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But as it is not our intention to fol- 
low the family through all their various 
vicissitudes of fortune, we shall at once come 
to the subject of the memoir. The Hon. 
William Cornwallis was the fourth son of 
Charles, the first earl, by Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Lord. Viscount Townshend, and 
was born on the 25th of February, 1744. He 
was destined to serve on board the fleet; but 
his father did not live long enough to wit- 
ness any more than the first stage of his ad- 
vancement, having died when he had only 
attained his eighteenth year. Our naval 
candidate is said to have been first rated as 
a midshipman, on board the Newark, whence 
he was removed to the Kingston, in which 
he sailed to America, to. participate in the 
conquest of the enemy’s settlements in that 
quarter. " 

In 1759, we find him serving under the 
gallant Hawke, in the Dunkirk; after which 
he repaired, under Capt. Digby, to the Me 
diterranean, and being taken on board the 
flag ship of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders. 
he was appointed a lieutenant in his sevel- 
teenth year, which, notwithstanding the v* 
riety of his services, was considered at that 
day as a very rapid advancement. 
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In the course of the year 1762, Lieut. 
Cornwallis was nominated to the Wasp, 
sloop of war, with the rank of master and 
commander, and in 1765 he was made post 
of the Prince Edward, at a period when he 
had scarcely attained ihe age of twenty-one. 

A new war, produced by a novel and sin- 
gular event in the annals of English history, 
0 the scene of glory afresh, and, while 
« covered her politicians with ignominy, 
enabled the commanders of the navy of 
Great Britain to reap new laurels. No 
sooner had hostilities taken place with the 
colonies, than we find the Cornwallis’s, like 
the Howes, taking an active part in that un- 
happy contest. 

During the early part of the American 
contest, he commanded the Lion of 64 guns, 
a fourth rate ship, and had but few oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself by any 
other good quality than his seamanship. 
He was, however, sent out in the Lion to 
Halifax, upon which occasion he acquired 
fresh honours, in the well contested engage- 
ment with Count D‘Estaing. 

While on this station, April 20, 1780, 
he descried three seventy-fours, a sixty- 
four gun ship, and a frigate, which had 
been detached by Admiral D’Estaing, 
under Commodore La Motte Piquet, on 

to protect a convoy of merchant- 
men bound to St. Domingo. On discover- 
ing the English cruizers, which had by this 
time formed a line of battle, and, not- 
withstanding their manifest superiority, 
waited for the approach of the enemy, 
the French commander immediately parted 
from his convoy, and at the same tiime 
threw out the signal to engage. But he 
bad no sooner beheld the resolute de- 
meanour of this little syuadron, and per- 
ceived that it was commanded by the Cap- 
tain of the Lion, to whose valour he had so 
resently borne testimony, than he was con- 
tent with a distant cannonade. 

Soon after this event; the Lion returned 
to.Eagland, and was present at the relief 
of r, in 1781, under Admiral Darby, 
on which occasion Admiral Christian being 
disabled and obliged to return, Captain 
Cornwallis volunteered, along with Sir 
James Wallace, against the Spanish gun- 
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boats. When paid off, her commander 
was appointed to the Canada, of 74 guns, 
and in this ship he again returned to the 
West Indies, and was present at the me- 
morable battle of the 12th of April, which 
proved one of the most glorious recorded in 
the British Annals. 

After this, Captain Cornwallis returned 
home, and participated in all the advantages 
resulting from birth, fortune, and reputation. 
In 1783, he received a particular mark of 
approbation, on the part of the sovereign, 
by being appointed to the command of a 
royal yacht. We next find him serving, 
in 1789, on board the Crown, at which pe- 
riod he was in danger of being wrecked, 
and in the course of a few years more he was 
appointed to acommand in the East Indies. 

Shortly after his arrival, he was applied 
to by the Governor General to commence 
immediate operations ; and as Pondicherry 
was a place of so:ne consequence, it became 
necessary to attack it according to all the 
rules and all the forms of war. 

As soon as the usual period for the India 
station had expired, Commodore Cornwallig 
returned from that distant quarter of ‘the 
world, in order to acquire fresh honours on 
the shores of his native land. After being 
promoted to the rank of Vice of the blue, in 
1794, we find him, in 1795, serving in the 
Channel fleet, with his flag hvisted on 
board of the Royal Sovereign, of 100 guns. 

He next hoisted his flag on hoard a 
second rate, the Dreadnought, of 98 guns, 
with W. Dommett and E. Brace, esqrs. as 
his first and second captains. In the mean 
time, his old ship, the Ville de Paris, of 110 
guns, was preparing for him, and as soon 
as she was fitted up, he shifted his flag from 
on board the Dreadnought to that fine ves- 
sel, in which he continued to alarm the 
coasts, to straiten the resources, and block- 
ade the ports of an enemy, equally unable 
and unwilling to face him on the ocean; 
which, we believe, was the last time he 
was employed in his country’s defence. — 

In skill and bravery, few men have exceed- 
ed him; in point of habit he was reserved ; 
but occasionally he took his glass freely, and 
was a good table companion. In person, he 
was of the middle size, stout and portly. 
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3 BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Births.) At Luton, the lady of G. F. Moreton, 
®q of a sou—At Woburn, the lady of H. Holland, 
#34. Of '@ son. 

MaPried.} 3. Osborn, of Woburn, to Lucy Ma. 
tilda, second daughter of Mr. W. Salmon, of Shen- 
ley Hill, Herts, 

Died} At Bedford, S. T. Campbell, 8, son of J. 

i, @sq. Blunham House—J. Harvey, esq. 
of well Bury, and of Finingley Park, Yorkshire. 
BERKSHIRE. 

A kite attacked some bees upon the outside of 
t hive in Capt. Montagu’s garden, at Caversham 
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Hill, when the little army sallied ovt, and stung 
the bird so severely that although it was imme- 
diately rescued by the gardener, it died in a very 
short time afterwards. 

Births.) At Streatley, the lady of W. Marges- 
son, esq. jun. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Cookham, P. Green, jun. esq. of 
Upper Thames-street, to Elizabeth, youngest 
oaughter of J. Langton, esq. of Maidenhead—At 
Greenbam, the Rev. S. Whitworth, Minister of the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Brackley, Northamptonshire, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. R. W. Hiscock, 
Stroud Green, Newbury. 
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Died.) At Cookham, Mrs. Aun Ifadden, wriow 
ef the late B. M. 11. esq.—flester, the wife of T. 
Leybourn, esq. Professor of Mathematics ia the 
Heyal Military College, Sandhuist-—-T. Ludbey, 
esq. of Oichard-farm, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Births.) At Maslow, the lady of the Rev. E. 
Johason, of a sou—The lady of Captain F. Mere- 
ton, of a son, 

Married.) The Rev. J. Bosworth, vicar of Lit- 
tle Horwood, to Mrs. Reushaw, widow of the late 
T. R. esq. of the High Pavement—Mr. T. Roberts, 
ef Aylesbury, to Elizabeth, third daughter of E. 
NM. Lucas, esq. of Rowsham. 

Died} 43. T. Atkyns, esq. of Hantercombe 
Nouse. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A monument, by the celebrated Chantrey, of the 
late Henry Kiske White, of St. John’s College, io 
this university, has been erected ia All Saints’ 
©harch, by an American gentleman aamed Boott, 
The monument is of white marble ; and exhibits, 
withia «a medallion, the portrait of Mr. White in 
bas relief: below the medallion are the following 
lives from the pen of the Professor of Modern 
History :— 

Warm with fond hope and learning’s tacred fiaine, 
To Granta's bowers the youthful poet came; 
Uncoaquer’d pow'rs th’ immortal mind displayed, 
But worn with anxious thought the frame decayed. 
Pale o'er his lamp, aud in his cell! retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

© genins, taste, and picty sincere, 

Toe early lost midst duties too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was gencrous Southey seen, 
tle told the tale, and shew’d what White had been ; 
Nor told in vain;—for o’er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 
On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised chis fond memorial to his fame. 


Two other monuments by Mr. Chantrey, both of 
white marbie, have also been erected in the Cha- 
pels of Trinity and St. John’s colleges. The first, 
to the memory of the late Piofessor Porson, is 
distinguished by a bust of the most exquisite 
sculpture, and remarkable for the likeness it exhi- 
bite of that illustrious scholar. The other monu- 
ment, also supporting a bust, is to the memory of 
Me, Fox Towaskhend ; and is not inferior, either in 
point of resemblance or sculpture, to either of 
those already described. 

Married.) At Chesterton, the Rev. T. D. At- 
kiuson, M. A. Fellow of Queen's College, Cam. 
‘bridge, te Haansh, fourth daughter of the lute Dr. 
Stepben—At Burwell, Mr. J: Oslar, of Fulbourn, 
to Miss Dawson, niece of Miss HefferAt Qui 
Chareh, near Cambridge, T. Farmer, esq. of Ja- 
maica, to Judith, eldest daughter of T. Martin, 
esq- of Qui Hall, 

Died.) The Rev. T, Kilgour, reetor of Loug 
Stow,aad one of hig Majesty's justices of the 
peace for this county. 


CHESHIRE. 

Married.) At Chester, Mr, ©. Maddocks, to 
Miss Dodd, beth of this <ity; same place, the 
Rev. J. K. Fos:er, to Mary Ann, only daughter 
ofthe late Rev. I. Riley, of Waverton—Mr. D. 
Ashley, jun. of Frodsham, solicitor, to Mary, third 
* daughter of the late T. Urmson, esq, of Frodsham. 

Died.] The Rev. J, Tomkiusoo, 80, a deputy 
fieutenant, and nearly 50 gears 4 magistrate for 
the county palatine of Chester—Anne, widow of 

! ate BR, Swetenham, esq. of Somerford Booth, 


Buckinghamshire —Camb ridgeshire—Cheshire, §¢. 
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CORNWALL. 


A lamb, the property of Mr. Ronse, of St. (9. 


juinb, was tately shorn, and the fleece evighed 
iilbs.: and Mr. Crossman, of Trure, bas shor, 
naother, the fleece of which weighed I4lbs. 

Births.] At Truro, Mrs. Brown, of a t9n-— Mrs, 
Woodley, of a daughter—At Liskeard, Mrs. Pay. 
rett, of two daughters—At Cardynham, the lady 
of the Rew T. Grylls, of a son—At Lostwithie), 
Mrs. Hodge, of a son—At Truro, the lady of tie 
Rev, Johu Buller, of a daughter—At St. Endo, 
lion, Mrs. Giay, of a son—At Camelford, Mrs. J, 
Iarvey, of a son—At Falmouth, Mrs. Cliti, of, 
daughtcr—Mrs. Libby, of a daughter. 

Married.; P. Daniell, esq. of Restrongue; 
Wear Cottage, to Fanny, third daughter of the lat 
Rev. F. C. Negus, rector of Brame and Oakley, 
Suffolk—At Truro, Mr. W. Penrose, to Miss d. 
James, both of this town—At St. Wivnow, the Rey, 
W. Woollcombe, B. D. Fellow of C.C C, Oxon, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Auij. 
ral Reynolds, of Pennair, in this county—.\t Ma. 
dron, Mr. H. Holmes, to Miss Harris—At J elant, 
Mr. W. Tredinnick, to Mrs. T. Coger, of St. lves 
—J. Tippet, esq. collector of the customs in the 
port of Truro, to Miss Symons, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. S. of St. Feock—At Redruth, Mr. 1, 
Phillips, of St. Agnes, to-Miss E. Pryce—At Cam. 
borne, Mr. H. A. Vivian, son of Capt. A. Vivinn, 
to Miss M. Lean, of Camborne. 

Died.} At Newham House, near [elston, J, 
Michell, esq. of Gweek, 52--At Truvo, Heury, 
fourth son of Mr. R. Michell, of Trehaverne—a: 
Bodmin, Mr. N. Cratlock, one of the oldest mem. 
bers of the corporation of that towa. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Birth.] The lady of W. Jumes, esq. of Barrock 
Lodge, of a son. 

Married.|} At Workington, Capt. Gaby, to Misi 
S. Major—A. Levy, esq. of Kirkby, to Lucy, 
youngest daughter of the late oi. Bairstow, esq. of 
Preston—Capt E. Watson, of Blyth,to Miss Alde:, 
only daughter of Mr. G. A. of Netherton. 

Died] D. Kennedy, esq. one of his majesty’ 
justices of the peace, and a deputy lieutevant lu 
this county—T. Brougham, esq. of Penrith, one 0! 
his majesty’s justices of the peace for this county 
--At Workington, Jane, the eldest daugiter of J. 
Smith, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.) At Cheddesden, the Rev. G. Co 
nish, of Salcombe-hill, to Harriet, second daughiz 
of Sir RK. Wilmot, bart. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Births} At Msiugtou, the wife of C. Wills 
esq. of « son and heir. 

Married.) At Exeter, Mr. Tucker, surgeon, (0 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr. M. Her- 
J. Tully, esq. to Sylvia, third daughter of Mr. Lott 
—At Sidmouth, Capt. I. Armytage, of the Guards 
second son of Sir G. A. bart. of Kirkices, to Ms 
Starkie, daughter of the late P. E. Starbie, e9. 
Huntroyd, Lancashise-—-At Ashburton, C. Acti’ 
esq. 10 Mrs. Dunn, widow of the late Capt. 2 
R. N.—At Crediton, T. Holman, esq. R. N. * 
El aabeth, second daughter of the Rev. J. Rus 
vicar, Crediton—At Chawleigh, T. Cawsey, ‘©: 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of H. Reed, €4-% 
‘Toteley Barton, Chawleigh—At Plympton, (4)' 
R. B. faut, of the royal artitlery, to Elizie 
Auve, eldest daughter of S. Archer, esq. of Tv 
lashe, Cornwall—At Kenton, G. Lillies, «1: “ 
Ottery, to Pumny, third daughter of the ir ® 
Collyns, e354. 
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Died} On Southernhay, Exeter, 26, Mr. J. 

Wadsworth, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
DORSETSHIRE, 

The borough and town of Weymouth and Mel- 
rombe Regis being in great need of an additional 
church for the reception of its increasing inhabi. 
tants, and its HUMeroUs visitors,a few gentlemen, 
ynpelled by their auxious wishes to promote more 
extensively the instruction of their brethren iu the 
doctrines of salvatiou, and influenced by their 
devoted attachment to our nationz] religion, have 
wormed themselves into a Committee for the pur- 

of adopting such measures «3 Dray appear 
most conducive to the building of a new and com- 
modiows church in Weymouth. The Rev. G. 
Chamberlaine, in @ manner which will ever reflect 
the highest honour on his character, bas already 
sabseribed the munilicent donation of 10002. to 
this undertaking; Mrs. Frauces Steward, of Wey- 
mouth, 5Q.; and Mr. Swaffeld, of Wyke 
Regis, 90/. ‘ 

A monument is about to be crected, at Wey- 
mouth, to the memory of the late Samuel Weston, 
esq. executed by M:. Theakston, in his best man- 
ner: 409. has already been subscribed to defray 
the charges. 

Births.) The lady of W. Coles, esq. Beamin- 
ster, of a daughter—The lady of the Rev. R. Cox, 
Barton Rectory, of a son and heir. 

Married.} At Dorcheste:, J, Henning, eq. to 
Miss Mary Thresher, daughter of J. T. esq. Corton 
—Mr. W. Burridge, Cobb, Lyme Regis, merchant, 
to Mrs. Gardener, Lincolnshire, a lady of consi- 
derable property—At Weymouth, R. B. Russell, 
esq. cornet in the 20th light dragoons, to Elizabetu 
Sherif, eldest daughter of G. Buchanan. esq. Wil- 
ton, Jamaica—Mr, Kellaway, Bridport, to Miss 
Stone, Hillfield. 

Died.] Near Wimborn, Margaret, widow of the 
late Dr. J. Ford, Chester. 

) DURHAM. 

Married.) At Bishopwearmouth, J. J. Onslow, 
esq. lieutenant of H. M.S. Alert, youngest son of 
the Jate Admiral Sir R. O. bart. G. C. B. to La- 
vinia, youngest daughter of the late C. Dinning. 
e4.—At Bamburgh, J. Railston, esq. of North 

derland, to Miss S. J. Anderson, South Field. 
“Died.) In Gateshead, J. Stobart, esq. attorney 
at law. 
ESSEX. 

Was rung, at the parish church of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, Mr. Shipway’s five part peal of bob 
major, containing 6000 changes, in three hours and 
38 minutes, performed by the following persons of 
that town ;—John » ist; J. Kennerley, 2d; 
Chas. Evenett, $rd ;"Wm. Carr, 4th ; Wm. Ken 
nerley, Sth; Chas. Woodbridge, 6th; Wm. Wood 
bridge, 7th; Edw. Ovenden, 8th ;—conducted by 

Ovenden. 


A gentleman’s garden in Essex being left open 
by the workmen, a whole litter of pigs entered, 
and began upon the d0r which bordered on the 
Rearest walk. They were soon driven out, but 
seven of them died swollen as if poisoned, the re- 
maining two being with difficulty recovered. 
Births.) At Middleton Hall, Brentwood, the 

ty of 8. F. Gillum, esq. of a daughter—At Ilut- 

1 Hall, the lady of Lieut..Col. C. Bruce, of a 
son—At Torrells, near Ongar, the lady of A. 
“ume, esq, of a son—At Greensted Halli, the lady 
pi. plea C. Ord, of a daughter— At Little Bad- 

we. e, Mrs. S. Trigge, of a daugiiter—Mrs. 
G. Gepp, Chelmsford, of 2 son—At Bower Hall, 
the lady of Capt. Walton, of the 4th regt. of dra- 
$90n guards, of a daughter. 
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Married.] The Bev. J. F. Roberts, Felstea.!, 
to Mary, ouly daughter of Mr. R. Chake, of Cain- 
bridge—At Mistley, the Kev. R. M, Miller, M. A. 
to Mary, second daughter of the late Kev. J. Har- 
rison, LL. B. rector of Wrabvess—Mr. ©. Durrell, 
Maldon, to Miss A. Sach. Messirng--At Folkstone, 
Mr. Teck, surgeon, Newmarket, to Surah, youngest 
daughter of J. Minter, esq. of the same place— 
At Uiting, Mr. W. 1. Phillip, Writtle, to Ebza- 
beth, second daughter of the lute Mr. T. Aldbam, 
Ulting Ela!l, in this county—At Great Holland. 
R. Hills, esq. Colne Park, to Macy, second dangli- 
ter of J. Cole, esq.—George, younger son of J 
Clarke, esq. Waustead, to Sarah, elder daughter of 
A. Brysou, esq. Snaresbrook House—At Harwicl:, 
Capt. R. Cust, Kt. St. Fd. Sist regt. to Marianne, 
daughter of the late Col. Ward, of the India ser- 
vice—At Halstead, Mr. J. Evans. to Sarah, the 
daugiiter of J. R. Walsh, esq—At West Haw, F. 
Gonde, esq. of Stratford Green, to Miss Beale, of 
Plaistow—At Colchester, the Rev. J. F. Benwell, 
A. B. to Miss P. A. Chamberlain. 

Died} At Colchester, 1. Topping, M. PD. %2-~ 
At Great Parndon, Mrs. Astie, 87-—-At Waltham. 
stow, W. Walton, esq. 58—C. Wood, esq. of Lang- 
ford--Mrs. S. tUepper, 65, wife of Mr. D. 1. of 
Chelmsford—Mary, the wife of Et. Penton, esq. ot 
Ingatestone flall—Mrs. F. Western, sole surviving 
daughter of the late T. W. esq. of Rivenhal! Place 
—Mrs. Boys, of Writtle, 80—A. S. Shipley, daugh- 
ter of W. Green, esq. of Stanway Hall, near Col 
chester; and in the evening of the same day, hér 
twin sister, Harriet Mary Frances—H. Topping, 
esq. M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and physician at Colchester—Mary, wife of the 
Rev. G. Walker, rector of Papworth Everard, and 
youngest daughter of Mr. S. P. Carr, of Colchester 
—At Moorend, T. Leader, esq. 85. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

New Church.—The first stone of the new church 
at Pitchcom) was lately laid. The modern struc- 
ture (which will afford a specimen of pure Gothic 
architecture) will comprehend a space nearly four 
times as large as the old; and a very great pro- 


portion of the seats is intended for the gratuitous 


accommodation of the villagers. 

Births.}] At Alveston, the lady of W. N. Touge, 
esq. of a daughter—At Woodchester, the lady of 
O. P. Wathen, esq. of a daughter. 

Marricd.}] At Gloucester, E. Rudgeley, e3g. te 
Mrs. Crake, of Strond—At Alveston, C. Hilleston, 


esq. to Sophia, eldest daughter of E. Moxon, esq. 


Gloucester. 

Died.} At Cheitennam, T. Holl, ~ 63, many 
years the pioprietor of the Worcester Herald ; the 
Rev. P. Ward, D. D. rector of Cottenbam, Cam- 
bridge, prebendary of Ely, and formerly fellow of 
Queen’s College—Licut.-Gen. C. Reynolds, of the 
Honourable East India Company's service, Bom- 
bay—The Rev. G. Brown, late of Pucklechurci, 
and of Sidney College, Cambridge, son of the late 
L. Brown, esq. M. P. for Huntingdon— At Ciren- 
cester, that learned und laborious antiquarian, 
S. Lysons, esq. of the Inner Temple, F..R. S. and 
F. A. S. keeper of his majesty’s records in the 
Tower of London, &¢.--At Cirencester Abbey, 
Mary. wife of ‘T. Master, esq.—At Cheltenham, 
Mr. W. Smith, of Bockleton Court, 56. 


HANTS. 

Births.] At Adbary House, the lady of Sir J. 
Fellowes, of a son—At Portswvod, the lady of W. 
A. MKivunon, esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

Married.} J. Russel, esq. of Yafford, Isle of 
Wight, to Mre. Pasdey, reiict of the late Mr. G, 
P. of Woodside, ncar Lymingtun—W. Laygesth, 
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esq. of Holly Hill, to Frances, daughter of R. 


Parry, esq of Warfield, Berks. 
Died.] At Hursley Park, Sir W. Heathcote, 


hart At his residence, Hambledon, Major J. J. 
Seelinger, 5), of his majesty’s 66th regt. of infan- 
try, native of Trinchive, Moraria—At his seat at 


Newlands, near Lymington, the Hon. Admiral Sir 
W. Cornwallis, G. C. B. vice admiral of England, 
&c.—At Whitchurch, near Blandford, Edmund, 
son of the Rev. J. Dowland, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereford Wool Fair.—The quantity of wool 
brought to this fair a few days since, was much 
less than usual, owing to navy persons whe hold 
back in hope of an advance in the market, and as 
very few persons attended from the clothing coun- 
ties, the business was extremely flat, and many, 
who refused 38s. to 29s. per stone last year, sold 
the same at 20s. to 21s., the average prices were as 
follow :~—coarse wool from 14s. to 17s., fine loose 
and rinded from 18s. to 21s., and a few samples 
very fine cross rots fetched from vs. to 24s. 

The meeting of the Herefordshire Agricultural 
Society took place on the Oth inst. at Leominster. 
There were present the Right Hon. Lord Somers, 
James Hoare, esq. Sir J. G. Cotterell, M.P. &c.&c. 
The following premiums were awarded :—For the 
best pair of steers, to. Mr. Walker, of Westington ; 
the best yearling heifer, Mr. Jeffreys, Grove; the 
best yearling bull, Mr. Price, Comberton ; the best 
three. year's old ditto, Mr. Cooke,Wintercot. The 
premium for the best fine-woolled rain, and best 
two year old heifer, were not. awarded. Judges 
for the stock were T. A. Knight, esq. Mr. Hoare, 
and Mr. W. Walker. Amongst the extra stock, 
two_fat cows, bred by the late Mr. Walker, of Bar- 
ton, and fed by Mr. Morris, of Monkland, claimed 
attention ; as did a'so a three-year old bullock and 
heifer, the property of W. C. Hayton, ¢sq. .The 
society meet in future at Leominster, on the Fri- 
day before Brampton Bryan fair. 

Births.) Thelady of P. R. Mynors, esq. of 
Treago, aud Evenjobb Court, Radnorsbire, of a 
sou and heir. 

Married.) Capt. J. Farmar, to Meliora, relict 
of the late P. R. Mynors, esq. of Tréago, Here- 
fordshire—W. Daniel, esq. of Shobdon, to Miss 
Deykes, daughter of the late T. Deykes, esq.—At 
Hereford, Capt. Dansey, to Sarah, third daughter 
of E. &. Lechmere, esq.—At Bromyard, Mr. Nee, 
to Miss Sarah White. 

Died.] Aged 109, Eliz. Perry, born at Shirl- 
heath, and who resided at Streamford, within 200 
‘yards of the same spot till the day of her death— 
Frances, cldest daughter of the late Rev. J. Bul- 
lock, one of the prebendaries of Hereford cathe- 
dral, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Broxbourne, the lady of J. Holt, 
esq. of a son. 

Died.) Emma Philippa, wife of J. IT. Wadding- 
ton, esq. of Clay Hali—Mary, wife of J. F. Mason, 
esq. of Aldenham Lodge. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Births.) At Stilton, the lady of Lieut. Ross, 
R.N,. of a daughter, 

Died.) At Uantingdon, J. Lawrence, esq. for 
many years senior alderman of the corporation, 
86. ’ 

KENT. 

The Kent and Sussex hop plantations. are now 
growing pretty freely, and the blowing buds are 
pushing out ; aud as che blight, where it has.taken 
place(fo: it has only been paitial) seems eo the 
decline, a full half erop may reasonably be calcu- 


lated upon in these counties, much beyond tho, 
cannot be expected, there being a large portion o; 
very weakly bme, that can only produce a tew 
hops at the tops of the poles. The whole duty fo; 
the kingdom is now estiufated at 125,000}. 

Births.) At North Cray, the lady of HI. Org, 
esq. of a son—At Greenstead Flall, the lady o; 
Major Ord, royal artillery, of a son—At Croom’s 
Hill, Greeuwich, the lady of the Rev. C. P. Bur. 
ney, of a daughter—At Bridge Place, the lady of 
the Rev. C. Hughes, of « son—At Marden, the 
lady of the Rev. P. Legeyt, of a son—At Colehi!), 
the lady of E. Darell, esq. of a son—The wife o; 
the Rev. J. Gregory, of Preston, near Wingham, o; 
a daughter—At Sydenham, the lady of I. Nichol), 
esq. ofa daughter. 

Married} At Hawkhurst, J. Smith, esq. 0; 
Cadborough, Rye, Sussex, to Mrs. Piper, of Cong. 
hurst—At Folkstone, Mr. Peck, surgeon, of Ney. 
market, to Sarah, youngest daughter of J. Minter, 
esq. of Folkstone—The Rev. J. Mayo, A. M. se. 
cond son of the late Mr. Mayo, of Tunbridge 
Wells, to Mary, youngest daughter of J. A. Ogi. 
vie, esq. of Tanhurst, Dorking, Surrey—At Canter. 
bury, the Rev. C. J. Burton, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late W. Boteler, esq. of Eastry— 
At Folkestone, Mr. H. Peak, to Miss A. Bessant— 
Mr. W. Golder, toMiss E. Rolfe. 

7 Died.| AtCalehiil, the Rev. Mr. Bullock—A; 
the Oaks, in Tenterden, T. Weston sen. esq.—At 
Hollingbourn, the wite of Mr. T. Allen, surgeon— 
At Rochester, the Rev. J. Jones, one of the minor 
canons of Rochester Cathedral, and a magistrate 
for the county—At Sandwich, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late K. Bradford, esq. collector of the customs 
at Sandwieh,76—At Dover, Mrs. Macdonald, wife 
of Major M. paymaster—At Bromley, Mary Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. Stron;, 
rector of Norton,2{1—At Staplehurst, Mrs.Osborne, 
widow of the late N. T. Osborne, esq. of Lodden. 
den, 80—At Hollingbourne, T. Reed, esq., 55—At 
Canterbury, Miss C. Purling, daughter of the late 

-M. P. esq.—At Canterbury, J. Toke, esq. late oj 
Godington—At ‘Tunbridge Wells, C. Le Bas, es, 


BANCASHIRE. 

Married.) At Bury, R. Nuttali, esq. of Slaug! 
ter’s Court, Powick, to S. A. Andrews, only daugb- 
ter of the Rev. R. Andrews, late vicar of Oim: 
kirk—At Leigh, E. Kearsley, esq. of Lindley, 0 
Catherine Withington, second daughter of J. B.W. 
Sanderson, esq. of Cherobent—At Mottram, nea 
Manchester, T. Ward, esq. of Hurdsfield House. 
near Macclesfield, to Martha, only daughter of R. 
Bennett, esq.—At Halton, R. F. Bradshaw, esq. 0 
Halton Hall, te Sarah, only daughter of J. bra 
shaw, esq. ef Lancaster—At Liverpool, Nr. 5. 
Oakes, son of the Rev. E. Oakes, formerly of ts 
city, to Caroline, daughter of the late T. Caiv,° 
Liverpool— Richard, eldest son of R. Willis, e+ 
of Halsnead, to Lucy, youngest daughter and «> 
heiress of the late H. Atherton, esq. barrister ® 
law—R. Cross, of Halliwell, esq. to Miss E. N* 
son, daughter of Mr. T. Mason, of Horwich—\’ 
Aspinwall, surgeon, of Formby, to Miss Thornhi-, 
daughter of Mr. T. surgeon, of Ormskirk-4! 
Preston, A. Levy, esq of Temple Sewerby, We 
moreland, to Miss L. Bairstow—At Liverp® 
Capt. Blai:, to Miss Janes, niece to Mr. Owen! 
late of the same place—At Liverpool, Mr. C.Ci# 
livor, of that town, to Eliza, second daughter” 
the late W. Wright, esq. of Withington Lods* 
near Mauchester—At Sr. Mary's, F. Norris, 
of Woodlands, Halifax, to Hariiette, third 407° 
ter of H. Farington, esq. of the Polyzon. 

Deaths.} Mrs. Radclyffe, relictof R. Kh. & 
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of Foxdenton Hall—R. Worswick, esq. banker, of 
Lancaster—Ms. Twiss, ot Preston, relict of R. T. 
e-q. late of Trevallyn, Denbigh, formerly in the 
Fast jndia Coinpany’s civil service, sister of E. R. 
Travers, esq. one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the county of Lancaster. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Bitteswell, J. Clark, grazier, of 
Great Bowden, to Miss Scotton, of Bitteswell Field 
_fev. S. Hartopp, ef Little Dalby, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of the late J. Robson, esq. of Con- 
duit street, Lordon—J. Flavell, esq. of Frisby, 
heat Melton Mowbray, to Miss M_ Barnes. 

Died.) At Ashby, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. Grantham, vicar of Cadney. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Marricd.] The Rev. R. Williams, prebendary 
of Lincoln,to Miss Round, eldest daughter of the 
late S. Round, esq. of Berkshire—At Louth, S. P. 
Pennell, esq of Sudbrook Hall, near Crantham, to 
F. W. Browne, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
lil. Browne, M.A. recter of Audlem, Cheshire. 

Died.) At Lincoln, Mrs. Milns, wife of F. Milns, 
esq. of Horncastle—Mr. R. Clark, of Castlethorpe, 
near Brigg—At Boston, Mrs. Twell, widow of the 
late T. T. esq. 

, NORFOLK. 

Holkham Sheep Shearing, 43d Anniversary.— 
This celebrated festival commenced on Monday, 
July 5th, aud on no former occasion was there so 
greataun assemblage of nobility, gentry, and yeo- 
manry, of the couoty of Norfolk, and from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Births.) At Bramerton Hall, the lady of J. 
Miller, esq. of ason—At Earlham Hall, the lady 
of J. J. Gurney, esq. of a son and heir, 

Married.) At Swaffham, the Rev, W. Dowell, 
viear of Loching, to Charlotte Theresa, second 
daughter ofthe Rev. C. Young—Mr. E. Rudge, 
surgeon, of Fakenham, to Alice, daughter of A. 


‘Ethridge, gent. of Stoke Ferry—The Rev. C. D. 


Brereton, rector of St. Edmund’s, Norwich, to 
, youngest daughter of J. Wilson, esq. of 
Highbury Hill, Middlesex. 

Died] At Westwick House, J. B. Petre, esq.— 
P. Jenney, esq. of Barton Bendish—At Norwich, 
W. Ray, esq. of Tanvington place—At Yarmouth, 
Miss H. M. Suffolk—Mrs. S. Crown—Mr. R.Newby 
—and Mrs. S. Payne—At Yarmouth, M. W. God- 
frey, ofthe R.N.,'52—At Norwich, Miss M. Sewell, 
daughter of Mrs. Sewell, formerly of Bury=Mrs. 
C. Free-—Mary Ann, the eldest daughter of Mr. J. 


Lamb, cémedian—Sophia, fifth daughter of H. - 


Alpe, esq. of Hardingham. 

4 NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Births] At Spratton, the lady of R. Ramsden, 
€sq: jun. of a daughter—The lady of W. Thursby, 
esq/ of Northampton, of a daughter. 

Married] ‘The Rev. R. Williams, prebendary 
of Lincoln, rector of Great Heughton, and domes- 
tiechaplain of the Marquis of Hastings, to Miss 
Round, eldest daughier of the late S. Round, esq. 
of King’s Beech Hill, in the county of Berks. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births}. The wife of Mr. W. Redhead, of 
Queen's square, of a daughter—At Elswick Cot- 
lage, the wife of Mr. E. Pletts, of a son aud daugh- 
tt—At Blackhouse, near Wigton, the wife of Mr. 
» Clark, of three sons—The wife of Mr. D. Scott, 
th Shields, of a daughter. 

Tied} J. J. Onslow, esq. lieutenant of 
raecaty lert, youngest son of the late Admiral Sir 
Onslow, bart. G.C. B. to Lavinia, youngest 
tr of the late C. Dinning, esq. and niece of 
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N. Fairles, esq. of South Shields—In Durham, the 
Rev. J. Manisty, vicar of Edlingham, in Northum- 
berlaud, to Miss Johuson, of Claypath, Durham— 
L M‘Donald, esq. Coldstream, to Miss Bell, 
daughter of J. Bell, esq. Woodside—A. O.wald, 
esq. to Miss Dalrymple, youngest danghter of the 
late Sir H. D. Hamilton, of North Beiwick and 
Bargany, bart. 

Dicd.} Capt. Laye, son of Major Gen. Laye, of 
Newcastle—At Guisbrough, W. Coning, €sq. one 
of the Society of Friends. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Births.) At Nottinghain, on the 23d. ult. the 
lady of R. Pyper, esy. surgeon of the 4th dragoon 
guards, of a son. 

Mar ried.] Mr. Fletcher, of the High Pavement, 
Nottingham, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Al- 
derman Allen, of Daybrook House—At Southwell, 
G. Hodgkinson, jun. esy. to Miss Wylde, eldest 
daughte: of W. Wylde, esq.—The Rev. H. Tur- 
ner, ove of the ministers of the High Pavement, 
Nottingham, to Catherine, only daughter of the 
late J, C.Rankin,esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—At 
South Leverton, near Retford, the Rev. J. Mickle, 
to Miss E. B. Holmes, daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Holmes, of that place. 

Died] T. W. Edge, esq. of Strelley—At Shel- 
ton, near Newark, S. Maltby, esq. 64—Mrs. Bee- 
vor, wife of J. Beevor, esq of Newark—At Mans- 
field, the Rev. J. Townsend, formerly minister of 
the dissenting congregation at Elland, near Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Society at Oxford for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Travellers has laboured so successfully, 


that Oxford is wholly cleared from beggars, who — 


formerly infested every street, and the staircase of 
every college; and 50 persons, of irreproachable 
character, the average of whose ages is 70 years, 
receive sinall weekly pensions. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married |} J. M. Wingfield, esq. of Tickencote 
House, to Catharine Anne Flarriet, only daughter 
of H. Lee, esq. of Coton Hall. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Shropshire General Agricultural Socicty — 
The members held their tenth annual meeting for 
the exhibition of stock, and the distribution of pte- 
miums, at Shrewsbury. The shew of stock was 
greater than former years; and among other extra 
stock, but not shewn for premiums, were a bull and 
three cows, of the Hereford breed, belonging to 
Mr. Gwilliam, which were much admired. J. C. 
Pelham, Esq. exhibited a team of eight fine oxen, 
lately brought from his estate in Sussex, that at- 
tracted universal attention, and were very much 
admired ; and a numerous concourse of people as- 
sembled to witness their drawing a waggon-load of 
manure, which they afterwards took from Shrews- 
bury.—The following communication was read 
from the Earl of Bridgewater, respecting the state 
of his flock, from the 12th of March to the 5th of 
May last. 

No. of Ewes when put to Ram. Age. 
Q7i - - ee © © «© © © © Full month, 
100 - - © «© « «© © © « = Six-tooth. 
8B - © © + © = + © + - Four-tooth. 
166 - + © «© «© = + - © + Tegs. 

625 ewes - - + 852 lambs seaned. 

Birth.) At Almington Hall, Salop, the lady of 
J. O. Crewe, Esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) The Hon. R. I. Clive, of Oakeley 
Park, M. P. for Ludlow, to the Rt. Hon. Lady 
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126 Somersetshire—Staffordshire —Suffolk—Surrcy, &e. 


Tarsiet Windsor, daughter of the late Earl of Pis- 
mouth—At St. Mary's, Shrewsbury, T. Morland, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Martha, only daughter of the 
lete J. Lawrence, Esq. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Southby, wife of J. 
S. esq.—At Stourbridge, sfier a short illness, Mr. 
(+. Douglas—J. Robinson, esq. a lieutenant-general 
in the army, and M P. for Bishop's Castle: he was 
brother inlew of the Earl of Powis—Miss Jelli- 
corse, of Albrighton, near Shiffaall, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At the late Taunton fair a ram was exhibited, 
winch weighed, without the fleece, 34¢!Ib. 

A strawberry, of the extraordinary weight of an 
eunce and half, was lately gathered in the garden 
of G. Notley, esq. of Chillington, It measured 
seven inches in circumference. 

Kirths.} At Bath, the lady of Col, Scroggs, of a 
deugliter—At Frome, the lady of J. Sheppard, esq. 
of 2 son and heir—In Bath, the lady of H. Met- 
calte, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.) P. EB. Coaces, Esq. of Stanton Court, 
to Sarah, second daughter of the Rev, J. Hall, vicar 
ot Chew Magna, and grand daughter of the late 
Rev. F. Blackbuine, arch-deacoo of Cleveland, 
York—At Bah, Mr. F. P. Lasbury, to Eliza, 
youugest deughter of Mr. Perks—At Clifton 
Church, Mr, C. G. Guiot, to Miss Ann Culverwell 
—Mr W. Fiworthy. of Wellington, to Aun Selina, 
youngest daughter of the late J. B. Sweeting, Esq. 
of Ilanitoun—The Rev. HU. W. Rawlins, Rector of 
Staple Grove, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Nash, Esq. of Hill House, Newnham, Glou- 
cesicrshiie—T. Seagram, esq. of Smallcomb, to 
Jane Mary, daughter of the late T. H. Phipps, esq. 
of Leighton House— The Rev. W. Dowell, vicar of 
Locking, to Charlotte Theresa, second daughter of 
the Rev. C, Young—At Taunton, T. Patton, esq. 
of Wilton House, to Matilda, only daughter of the 
Rev. R. Winsloe, Rector of Minster and Forra- 
bury, Cornwall—At Wells, J. Freeland, esq. M. P. 
to Mrs. Mary Palmer—T. Hi, Ernst, Esq. of West- 
comb Park, to Elizabeth, youngest daugiiter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Stuachey—At Wiveliscombe, Mr. P. 
Mai ket, of Bristol, mercer, to Miss Gore, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. G. 

Dicd.} William, fourth son of John Vivian, esq. 
of Claverton, 17—At Clifton, Sophia, the youngest 
daughter of the late J, Palmer, esq.—J. Yates, esq. 
of Sveed Park, near Bristol, 69—At Westbury- 
Jwigh, Miss Amelia Tovey, ovly daughter of E. T. 
esq. of Dilley Brook House, Koad, near Becking- 
tou— The Rev, J. Fewtrell, of S:ocklinch Ottersey, 
Broadway, and vicar of Pile Abbots—Nrs. Marsh, 
widow of C. M. esq. of Bar, near Tauoton —Mr. F. 
Alcock, cadet in the service of the NH. E. 1. C. and 
son of Col. Alcock, of Taunton—At Bath, J] Meyer, 
esq. BC- At Wells, L. Pulsford, esq. many years an 
eminent surgeon of that city—At his residence in 
Sydory place, at ap advanced age, F.. Forbes, esq — 
W. Savage, esq. of Midsomer Norton. 

sTAFPORDSHIRE,. 

Married | W.Y. Pees, esq. M.P. for the bo- 
rouch of Tamworth, and second son of Sir R. Peel, 
bart. to the Rt Mon. Lady Jane Muore, second 
dangiter of the Eul of Mouut Cashell—ast Wal- 
sall, Mr. J. Wiight, of Brockton, ie Miss Harriet 
Males, of Shareshill—At Hanbury, D. Lewis, esq. 
of the Bengal Meetcal Establishment, to Miss 
Lewis, niece of J. Phillips, esq. of Manbury Dall. 

Died.) At his house, Uanitspl, near Bridg- 
water, R. Buncombe, esq. 5)-At Shelton, S. 
Malthy, ¢99. G4—At Rueeley, Dowager Lady 
Wolseley-——At Excieshell, Elisabeth, widow of the 
late Rev, J. Swannuton, of Suguall, and late vigas 
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of Wybunbury, Cheshire—At Rolieston, the Rey. 
J. Atkyns, rector of Longstanton St, Michacl’s, 
SUFFOLK. 

Births.j At the Rectory House, Bary, the Hog, 
Mrs. Harnby, of « son—The lady of R. Dalton, ex 
of Gipping Hall, of a daughter—At Leizton Og 
Abbey, the seat of her father, W. Tatnell, esi), the 
Kt. Hou. Lady Rendlesham, of a daughter. 

Marricd.) The Rev. C. D. Brereton, rector 9 
St. Edmund's, to Frances, second daughter of }, 
Wilson, esy. of Highbury Uill—Mr. J. Bedingfield, 
surgeon, of Stow market, to Mrs. Bryan, of Bristo) 
—Mons. De Guye, to Mary Aun, widow of Mr, } 
F. Brady, of Ipswich. 

Died.] Harriet, third daughter of J. Sinith, esg 
of Bury, 19—At Ipswich, Mrs. Catharine Smythies, 
daughter of the late Rev. W. S. rector of Alplieton, 
woud vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester, 71—Catherine 
Elizabeth, the wife of H. P. Waits, esq. of Crost 
wick—W. Ray, esq. of Tannington, 

SURREY. 

Births.) At Reigate Priory, Lady Caioline 
Cocks, of a son—-Mrs. Hugh Stanger Leatie:, 
Clapham.1oed, of ason. 

Married.) At Richmond, the Rev. II. J. Rose, 
of Maresfield, to Anna Cuyler Mair, younges 
daughter of Peter Mair, esq.—Thne Rev. IL. Ling. 
say, perpetual curate of Wimbledon, to Maria, el. 
dest daughter of J. Marryat, Esq. M. P.—Col. Sir 
D. St. Leger Hill, K C.B. to Caroline Drury, 
third daughter of R. Hunter, esq. of Kew—4: 
Dorking, Mr. Hart. jan. of that place, to Elizabeth 
daaglter of Mr. Glover, of Reigate—At Cars)u) 
tou, the Rev, E. B. Lloyd, minister of the We. 
leyan chapel, Oxford, to Mrs. Alec, widow of the 
late R. Atlee, esq. Newbury. 

Died.} At Birdhurst Lodge, S. Davis, eq. lates 
member of the Court of Directors of the afiairs of 
the East India Company—At Croydon S. Hem 
mans, esq. 74—At Clapham, Louisa Sarah, wife of 
T. Warre, jun. esq. and eldest daughter of Sir R, 


George, bart.—At her house at Richmond, Mary, 


widow of the late J. Knight, esq. of the Strand, 77 
—At Walton, Catharine, relict of A. Collett, esq.— 
At Denmark House, Camberwell, Elizabeth Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Jate Rev. J. Thornh!l, o 
Lewisham Till. 


SUSSEX. 


Birth.] At bis house, Marine Parade, Br'giitoz, 
the lady of R. Coffin, esq. of a son and Jieir. 

Died.} At the Tower House, Arundel, the Lady 
Louisa Atherley—At her bouse, Nelson Cottage, 
Clifton, Mrs. Spear, the lady of Capt. J. S. of the 
royal navy—T. P. Lamb, esq. M.P. of Mountsfeli 
Lodge, Rye—At Winchelsea, Eliza Frances. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.}| The Rev. W. Bradley, of Atherstos, 
to Mary, daughter of the Rev. C. Gardner, recto? 
of Stoke Hammond, Bucks—At Birmingham, R.5 
Phillips, esq. of Shenstone, to Elizabeth, daughur 
of W. Jenkins, esq.— At Barford, W. Lowndes, e%: 
ot Lincola’'s inn, London, to Elizabeth, daughter 
the tate Mr. Byerley, of Etruria, Staffordshire—4! 
Coventry, Mr. Waylett, comedian, to Miss Hart! 
Cooke, late of the Theatre Royal, Bath. 

Died.] At the Rectory House, Fenny Compto 
Anne, wife of the Rev. H. E. Hill, B. D. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Spsing Ploughing Match and annual! She 
Shearing of the Wiltshire Society for the Eure 
ragement of Agricuiture, &c took place at Lars 
ten on Wediiesday last, when the preniums 
ploughing were adjudged as follows :—In the fi 
class, with two horses without a dsiver, the 0” 
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iym was awarded to Wm. Wait, a servant of 
xfr. Axford, of Fastcott, who ploughed his half 
cre in @ hours and 38 minutes; the second to 
David Newman, servant of Mr, Whitaker, of Brat- 
ton, who ploughed his half acre in 2 hours and 17 
nfinutes; and the third to Jas. Sainsbury, a servant 
of Mr. Fowle, of Lavington, who ploughed his half 
acre in @ hours and 43 minutes.—In the second 
elass, with two oxen without a driver, there was 
eoly one ploughman, viz. John Ellis, a servant of 
Mr C. Garrett. He was, however, permitted to 
agh, and the judges were of opinion that his 
merit entitled him to a premium, which was in con- 
sequence awarded to him by the Committee.—In 
the third class, with three horses and a driver, the 
frst preminmn was adjudged to Wm. Asher, a ser- 
vantof Mr. Fowle, who ploughed his half acre in 
@ hours and 30 minutes ; and the second to Ed. 
ward Ellis, a servant of Mr.Garrett, who ploughed 
his half acre in 2 hours and 24 minutes—The pre- 
miums for sheep-shearing, for which there was an 
excellent competition, were awarded as follow :— 
inthe first class, the first premium was awarded to 
Thomas Eldridge, of Devizes; the second to W. 
Topp, of Littieton; and the third to Stephen 
Hitcheock, of Allcannings.--In the second class, 
the first premium was awarded to Geo. Cammer, of 
Milton; the second to Stephen Sheppard, of Ne- 
theravon; and the third to Win. Bitlin, of West 
Lavington.—The premiums to shepherds for rear- 
ing lambs were awarded in the following manner, 
viz ~The first to Robert Gilbert, shepherd to Mr. 
Clift, of Woodborough, who reared 255 lambs from 
@4t ewes; the second to John Rabbits, shepherd 
to Mr. Grant, of Manningford Brace, Who reared 
521 tambs from 505 ewes; and the third to Wm. 
Dobson, shepherd to Mr. Goodinan, of Fyfield 
Farm, wlio reared 356 lambs from 362 ewes. The 
whole of these lambs were living vn the 1st day of 
May last, and the number of ewes which had been 
lost iu each instarce was remarkably small. 

Births.}) At Reybridge Cottage, near Laycock, 
the lady of Capt. Seymour, R.N. of a daughter— 
‘At Northend House, the lady of Capt. G. Hender. 
soa, Ri N. of @ son. 

Died.) R, Caswell, esq. of Yatesbury—Emily, 
wife of Lieut. Col. Duke, of Appleshaw, and third 
daughter of the late John Freeman, esq. of Chute 
Lodge, Wilts. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Married.) The Rev. T. Blackall, vicar of Tarde- 


_ tigg, 19 Sarah Ellison, daughter of the late J. Cut- 


ler, ¢sq. Of Upton House, Devon—At Hanley 


q Cale, ©. M. Turner, esq. of Welland, to Miss 


Died} Mr. J. Milward, of the Tything—Eliza- 


| beth, wife cf W. Bicknell, esq. of Even!oad, and 
_ danghter of the Kev. Dr. Nash, rector of Salford 


“At Bath, Sarah, the wife of J. H. Moggridge, 


_ ¢4. of Woodfield, Monmouth ; she was the daugh- 
_ wrofthe late M. Jefferys, esq. of Blake Brook, 
| Wad sister to the present high sheriff of the county 
7 —J B. Hacker, esq. of the College Yard, 82~J. 


Bradley, esq. of Plower’s Gieen, near Dudiey. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Births.) At Doncaster, the lady of L. W. 


| Clilders, esq. of a son—At Hull, the lady of &. 
: A. Worsop, @sq. of a son. 


Married.) At Leeds, Mr. Sheppard, of the 


: Nottingham company of comedians, to Miss Didier, 


4a actress of some celebrity in the York company 
Stephenson, esq. Wighill Hall, Tadcaster, to 
a » Of Lincroft, near Wetherby—At Gains. 

» the Rev. J. H.C. Borwell, A. B. to Eliza 
June, eldest daughter af the Rev. Dr. Cox—At 


York, the Rev. T. Holmes, to Miss Newstead, 
daugiter of C. Newstead, esq.—At Boynton, iw 
the East Riding, C. Winn, esq. of Nostell, near 
Wakefield, to Miss Priscilla Strickland, youngest 
daughter of Sir W. Surickland, bart.—AtSt. Mary's 
Church, Beverley, the Rev. J. B. Smith, of the 
Grammar School at Horncastle, to Sarah, ouly 
daughter of the late Mr. Sandwith, of Beverley— 
At Richmond, the Rev. H. I. Rose, of Triaity 
Coll: ge, and Maresficld, Sussex, to Anna, young- 
est daughter of P. Mair, esq of the Hill House, 
Richmond—At IJlatlield, near Thorne, J. Thistle- 
wood, esq. of the Hill House, Wispington, neat 
Horneastle, to Mary Ann, second daughter of R. 
Atkinson, esq. of Hatfield. 

Died.| B. Winter, esq. of Leeds—Rev. J. 
Clark, M. A. rector of Goodmanbam, near Market 
Weighton—Mrs. Allen, wife of W. Allen, esq. of 
Malton Lodge (formerly of Higham Ferrers), and 
niece of Sir G. Wood, one of the barons of the ex. 
chequer—D. Dyson, esq. of Barkisland fall, wear 
Halitax—Porothy, the wife of the Rev. K. Baskett, 
inaster of the Charter House, near Hull, ane 
daughter of the Rev. J. Bourne, formerly master 
of the same hospital—At Beverley, Gen. G. Garth, 
colonel of the 17th foot, and governor of Placentia, 
85—B. Wainwright, M. D. of Richmond—At Iluil, 
J. Birkett, the wonderful child, exhibited in this 
town a short time ago, and who, when little more 
than a twelvemonth old, weighed 56 pouads. 

WALES. 

Births.] At Friers, Bangor, the lady of the Rev. 
R. Williams, of a son—At Carnarvon, the lady of 
W. Mason, M.D. of a son. 

Married.) At Abergavenny, T. Ifuches, esq. 
to Jane, second daughter of Lieut. Gen. Kinsey, of 
the Hon. East India Company's service—M. Da- 
vies, esq. Lanker, of Aberystwith, to Miss Parry, 
of Liwynarddu, near Aberystwith—At Bangor, 
Flints, J. Smith, esq. of Althrey, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of the late E. Eyton, esq. and sister 
of the present K. Eyton, esq. of Eyton—J. Ballard, 
esq. of Cowbridge, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Simpson, of Clifton. ° 

Dicd.] The Rev. R. Anwyl, M.A. 80, rector 
of Llanyckil, Merioneth—At Gwynfryn, D. FE. 
Nanney, esq. his majesty’s attorney general for 
the North Wales circuit, and chairman of the 
quarter sessions for the county of Carnarvon— 
William, son of the Rev. W. Browne, Wrexham-~ 
At Cefny Coed, near Lianrwst, W. L. Roberts, 
esq.—At Llanellweth Hall, Radnor, M II. T. 
Gwynne, of Garth, Brecon, esq. 42—Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart, justice of the peace, and one of the de- 
puty lieutenants of the county of Carmirthen— 
At Chrow Cottage, Radneishise, George Gemes, 
esq. 47, 

SCOTLAND. 

Births.] At Ediaburgh, the Right Hon. tle 
Countess of Airly, of a daughter—The Countess of 
March, of a daughter—Mrs, Campbetl, Picardy 
Place, of son—At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, of a 
son—The lady of A. Maxtone, esq. of Coltoquhey, 
of a son—At Greensted Hall, the lacy of Major 
Ord, of the royal artillery, of a son—In Argyir 
shire, Mrs. Campbell, of Dunmore «cf a son—At 
Edinburgh, the lady of Rear Admiral Otway, 
commander in ehief, of a daughter—At Conde 
House, Mrs. Oliphant, of a son and heir—At Cra- 
mond House, Mrs. Hi. Johnstone, of Annandale, of 
a son and heir—At Warriston-cresceut, Ediaburel, 
the lady cf Capt. J. Thomson, KR. N of a daughter 
—At Coisbie, Newton Stewart, the lady of the 
Hon. M. Stewart, of a son.—-At Stirling Castle, the 
lady of Capt. Bishop, 40th regt. of a daughter. 
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Married) At Craigleich House, W. Fleming, 
@%9. banker, Cupar, to Helen, eldest daugiter of 
A. Bonar, esq. of Ratho, banker in Ediabargh— 
At Morefield, near Aberdeen, J. Cameron, e594. 
surgeon, R.N. to Eliza, only daughter of A. 
Third, esq 

Died.) At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. R. Dun- 
das, of Arniston, lord chief baron of the court of 
exchequer of Scotland, over which he had presided 
18 years, His lordship was in his 60th year— Miss 
Elizabeth, only danghter of the late Mr. J. Liglit- 
body—At Perth, Mrs. Stewart, of Bonskeid—At 
Airdrie, the Rev. A. Duacanson, minister of the 
associvute congregation there—At Hall, parish of 
Nuirkirk, J. Blackwood, esq.—W. Wallis, esq. 82, 
the oldest sargeou in the British navy—At Golden 
Grove Estate, Island of Tobago, A. Campbell, esq. 
son of Lieut. Col. Campbell, of Glendeiual, Ar- 
gyleshire—Mirs A. Wilson, daughter of the late 
Mr. A. Wilson, professor of astronomy in the uni 
versity of Glasgow. 


IRELAND. 


Births.) In Dublin, the lady of J. Q. Wall, 
esq. of a daughter—At the Lord Chief Baron’s 
house, Stephen’s-green, the lady of the Hon. J. P. 
Vereker, M.P. of a son—In Dawsom-street, the lady 
of RK, M. Gibbons, esq. of a son—In Merrion square, 
the lady of Major Rind, of a son—At Coolock 
Parsonage, the lady of the Rev. H. Moore, of a 
son—The lady of F. Bernard, esq. of the county 
of Cork, of a son—At Annagh, the lady of Geo, 
Garvey, esq. of the R. N. of a daughter—At Cap- 
pabard, county Clare, Mrs. C, Stacpoole, of two 
daughters. 

Married.) The Rev. H. Newland, eldest son 
of A, Newland, esq. of Aungier-street, to Esther, 
daughter of the late Alderman Pembetton—The 
Rev. J. Irwin, of Raphoe, Donegal, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of W. T. Mackie, esq, of Stoke'ake—J, 
Kennedy, esq. of Fethard, Wexford, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of A, Alcock, esq. of Elysium, 
near Waterford—In Cork, E. H. Herrick, esq. to 
Mag§, only daughter of T. Herrick, esq. of Balar- 
davane, Cork—At Kilvemnon Church, J Stafford, 
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esq. of Ballglannigan, Tipperary, to Mrs. Coy, 
stable, relict of the late R. Censtable, eso. ,: 
Rec ferstown—G. W. A. Charleton, of the soy, 
artillery, to Anue, third daughter of W. Paterson, 
esq. of Mason Lodge, Donegal—W. Johnson, es), 
of Portaferry, to Eliza, eldest daughter of T. May. 
well, esq.—De. 8. Graydon, to Miss Christian, 
Ryan, only daughter to Mr. R. Ryan, of Maguire, 
Bridge, Fermanagh—At Briony Church, Cork, \j; 
R. Austen, of Patrick-stieet, to Miss M. A Sealy, 
of Currahavran—K. M,. J. Hamilton, esq. of 
Moneyglass, Antrim, only son of the late T. Xi, 
Jones, esq. to Mabella, eldest daughter of J. Eiji, 
esq. of Beilagby Castle, Londonderry—At Rosea;. 
bery, Gork, J. C. Deanis, esq. of Ballincolilig, to 
Maria, only daughter of J. Rogers, esq. late major 
in the 77th regt.—At Moate, J. 7. Barlow, ey, of 
the 30th segt. to Anna, third daughter of J. Adam. 
son, esq.—. E. Steele, esq. of the 18th, or roya) 
Jrish regt. of foot, to Dorothea, second daugite; 
of W. Paterson, esq. of Mason Lodge, Donegal 
At Ashburton, Devon, C. D. Ackland, esq. to Mis, 
Duna, widow of the late Capt. Dunn, R. N. 
Died.) Tn Blessington-strect, Miss Sarah Thoin. 
son, second daughter of J. Thompson, es, —k, 
Savage, esq. of Kuockadoo, county of Slico, 77 
—At Kilworth, J. Morrogh, esq. 75—At Lori Cas. 
tlecoote’s seat, Leopardstown, Jane, wife of Capr. 
Skinner, adjt. of the royal Queen’s county iilitia— 
At Portarlington, Matilda, youngest daug)!iter of M. 
Anketell, esq. of the county of Monaghan—At Tu, 
low, in the couaty of Carlow, J. Nowlan, esq.—!y 
Buoniskitlen, Mrs. Trimble, relict of the late James 
Trimble, esq. M. D. of thet jowu—At Cove, Wisi 
fred, daughter of the late D. Lacy, esq. of Fortmoy, 
Tipperary—At Scart, near Ardfinan, Tipoeraiy, 
the Rev, Dr. L. Battersby, rector of that parish, 
und formerly vicar.general of the diocese of Kil. 
lala—In Carlow, J. Fennell, fourth soo of J. W, 
Fennell, esq. of Ballibrado, Tipperary—At the 
Tower House, Arundel, Lady Louisa Atheriey 
—In Dublin, Charles Barton, esq. lieut. general in 
bis Majesty's service, and liewt. colonel o! the 
regt. of life guards—The Rev. J. Phelan, 21 yeas 
parish priest of Modeligo, county Waterford. 


Se ea Se a RR 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


te, amine 
Tne literary merits of a certain noble writer cannot be decided by mere opinion. De 


This is an answer to a thousand letters; and for the purpose 


of avoiding as many disputes. The defences of Junius are in the same predicament. The 
authors should wait for the result of the enquiry, the object of which they, have palpably 


mistaken. 


There is neither antiquity, nor singularity, enough in the font found at Ashwick © 
render it worthy of an engraved representation. We, however, thank our Correspondes! 


for the drawing. 


“ Thoughts on Suicide,” are too hackneyed; and the “ Essay upon Happiness,” # 


too melancholy, for insertion. 


fe must decline meddlin 
where the general interests 


with contemporary journals, except in imperative cas 
learning and the public are concerned. 


A. H. in our next; also the “ Observations on Schools and Schoolmasters ;’—“ Et 
quiry into the State of the British Museum ;” &c. &c. 


Many articles of Review are unavoidabl 
importance of those contained in our presen 





Y postponed, on account of the length 
aa 0 He oo 





G.llet, Printer, Crown Court, Fleet Strect, London, 
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